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♦ Macbeth.] In order to make a true eflimate of tbe 
abilities < and meiit of a writer, it is always neceflary to examine 
the genius of his age, and the opinions of his contemporaries. A 
poet who {hould now make the whole adion of his tragedy depend 
upon enchantment, and produce th^ chief events by the afBAance 
of fupernauiral agents, would be cenfured as tranfgreffing the 
bounds of probability, be baniOied from the theatre to the nurfery, 
and condemned to write fairy talcs inftcad of tragedies ; but a furvey 
of the notions that prevailed at the time when this play was written, 
will prove that Shakfpcare was in^no danger of fuch cenfures, fince 
he only turned the fyftem ttiat was then univerfally admitted, to 
his advantage, and was far from, overburdening the credulity of 
his audience. 

The reality of witchcraft or enchantment, which, though not 
flridly the fame,- are confounded in thi| play, has in all ages and 
countries been credited byahe common people, and in moft, by 
the learned themfelves. The phantoms have indeed appeared more 
fiequently,^ in proportion as tbe darkuefs of ignorance has been 
more grofsj but it cannot be (hown^ that the brightcft gleams of 
knowledge have at any time oeen fufhcient to drive them out of the 
world. The time in which this kind of credulity was at its height, 
fecms to have been that of the holy war, in which the Chriftians 
Imputed all their defeats to enchantti^ents or diabolical oppofition, 
as they afcrib^d their fuccefs to the afliftance of their military fainU ; 
and the learned Dr. Warburton appears to believe ( SuppL ie the In» 
troduBion to Don Quixote) t(iat the fiift accounts of enchantments were 
brought into this part of the world by thofe who returned from 
their eaftern expeditions. But there is always fome diftance between 
the birth and maturity of folly as of wickednefs : this opinion had 
long exifted, though perhaps the application of it had in no fore- 
going age been fo frequent, nor the reception fo general. Oiym* 
piodorus, in Photiti&*s extrads, tells us of one Libaoius, who prac-* 
tifed this kind of military magic, and having promifed yjdftf 0T?alS9 
KetTet ^etpCa,pei>V iviffeTv, to perform great tkings againj the Barbarians 
without foldiers^ was, at the inftan^e of the emprefs Placidia, put 
to death, when he was about to have given proofs of his abilititi. 
The emprefs (howed fome kindnefs in her anger, by cutting him 
off at a. time fo convenient for his reputation. 

Biit a more remarkable proof of the antiquity of this notion may 
|>e found in St. Chryfoftom's book de SacerdotiOy which exhibits a 
fccne of enchantments not exceeded by any romance of the middle 
age: he fuppofes a fpedator overlooking a field of battle attended 
by one that points out all the various objeds of horror, the engine* 
of deftrudion, and tbe artftofflaughter. MtKVVTo i'HTl'jretpk ToT( 
iyoLVliotf ka) TSTofJiiv^if 'iTTtif i'lk rtvo^ fj(.oi,ry<tvi(a,f, KAiofrhiTAf 
J't ' kifof ^€po(Jiiv^f, ka) Tctc-ttv yonTSiAf i^vvAfJiiv Ket) IHetv. Let him 
then proceed to Jhow kirn in the oppojte armes horfes fying hy enchantment^ 
4TmtdmentraiJ^orte4 thrffugh the air ^ und *very power andjorm ofm^^^p 
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Whether St. Chryfoftom believed that Tuch performances were 
really to be feen in a day of battle, or o^ly endeavoured to enlivca 
hisdercripiiou, by adopting the notions of the Vulgar, it is equally 
certain^ ibat fuch notions were in his time received, and that there- 
fore they were not imported from the Saracens in a later age, the 
wars with the Saracehs howfcver gave occalion to their propagation, 
nbt only as bigotry naturally difcovers prodigies, but as the fcene 
of adion was removed to a great diftance. 

. The Reformation did not immediately arrive at its meridian, 
knd though day was gradually incrcafing upon us, the goblini of 
■witchcraft ftill continued to hover in the twilight. In the time of 
queen Elizabeth was the remarkable trial of the witches oflVarbois, 
whofe convidion is ftill commemorated in an annual fermon at 
Huntingdon. But in the reign of king Jaraes^ in which this tra- 
gedy was written, many circumft'ances concurred, to propagate and 
confirm this opinion. The king^ who was much celebrated for his 
knowledge, had, before his arrival in England, not only examined 
in perfon a woman accufed of witchcraft, but had given a very 
formal account of the pradices and illuQons of evil fpirits « the 
compfifis of witches, the ceremonies ufed by them, the manner of 
detediug them, and the juftice of punifhing them, in his dialogues 
of Damonelogie^ written in the Scottifli dialed, and publiflied at 
Edinburgh. This book was,'foon after his fucceffioti, reprinted 
at London, and as the ready way to gain king James's favour was 
to flatter his fpeculations, the fyft»m of Damonologie was immedi- 
ately adopted by all who defired either to gain preferment or not 
to lofc it. 'thiis the dodrine of witchcraft was very powerfully 
inculcated ; and as the greatcft part of mankind have no other rea- 
ibn for their opinions than that they are in falhion, it cannot be 
doubted but this perfuafion made a rapid progrefs, fince vanity and 
credulity co-operated in its favour. The infedion foon reached 
the parliament; who, in the firft>year of king Jarnes, made a law^ 
by which it was enaded, chap. xii. That " U any perfon (hall ufc 
^ny invocation or conjuration of any evil or wicked fpirit ; 2. or 
Ihall confult, covenant with, entertain, employ, feed or reward 
any evil or curfed fpirit to or for ^ny intent or purpofe ; 3 or take 

up any dead man, woman, or child, out of the grave, or the 

Ikin, bone, or any part of the dead perfo'u, to be employed or 
iifed in any manner of witchcraft, forcery, charm, or enchantment ; 
4. or (hall ufe, pradifc, or exercife any fort of witchcraft, forccry, 
charm, or enchantment; 5. whereby any perfon fhall be deflroyed, 
killed, wafted, confumcd, pined, or lamed in any part of the body; 
6. Thai every fuch perfon being convided (hall fuffer death." This 
law was repealed in our own time. 

Thus, in the time of Shakfpeate, was the dodrine of witchcraft 
At once eftabl^fhcd by law and by the faftiion, and it became not 
#ril/ unpolitc, biit criminal, to doubt it; and ai prodigies arc 
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always feen in proportion as they are expeScd, witches werd every 
day difcovered, and multiplied fo faft |a feme places, that bKhop 
Hall mentions a village in Lancafhire, "^ where ibeir number was 
greater than that of the houfes. The jefuits and fedarics took ad- 
vantage of this univerfal error, and endeavoured to promote the 
intereft of their parties by pretended cures of perfons affliSed by 
evil fpirits; but they were deteded and^ expofed by the clergy of 
the eftablifhed church. 

Upon this general infatuation Shakfpeare might be eafily allowed 
to found a play, efpecially fmce he has followed with great exad- 
nefs fuch hiftories as were then thought true ; nor can it be doubted 
that the fcenes of enchantment, however they niay now be ridiculed, 
were both by himfelf and his audience thought awful and afifeding. 

Johnson. 

In the concluding paragraph of Dr. Johnfon*s admirable ihtro* 
dudion to this play, he feems apprehenhve that the fame of Shak- 
fpeare*s magic may be endangered by modern ridicule. I (hall not 
befitate, however, to pcedid its fecurity, till our national tafte is 
wholly corrupted, aud we no longer deferve the firfl of all drama- 
tic enjoyments; for fuch, in my opinion at leaft, is the tragedy of 
Macbeth, Steevens. 

Malcolm II. king of Scotland, had two daughters. The eldefl 
was married to Crynin, the father of Duncan, Thane of the Iflcs, 
and weftern parts of Scotland; and on the death of Malcolm, 
without male iffue, Duncan fucceeded to the throne. Malcolm's 
fecond daughter was married to Sinel, Thane' of Glamis, the father 
of Macbeth. Duncan, who married the daughter of Siward, Earl 
of Northumberland, was murdered by his couhn german, Macbeth, 
in the caftle of Invernefs, according to Buchanan, in the year 104.0; 
according to Hedor Boethius, in 1045. Boethius, whofe hiftory 
of Scotland wai firft printed in feventeen books, at Paris, in i526, 
thus defcribes the event which forms the bails of the tragedy before 
us : " Makbeth, beperfuafion of his wyfe, gaderit his frieadis to anc 
counfall atlnvernes, quhare kyi^Duncane happennit to be for y* 
tyme. And becaufe he fand furacient opportunitie, be fupport of 
Banquho and otheris his friendis, he flew kyng Duncane, the vii 
zeir of his regne." After the murder of Duncan^ Macbeth ** come 
with ane gret power to Scone, and tuk the crowne.*' ChronicUs of 
Scotland^ tranflated by John Bellenden, folio, iS^i. Macbeth was 

+ In Nafhe'sL«n/«rt Stuff, iSgg, it isfald, that no lefs than fix hundred 
witches were executed at one time: ** — itis evident by the confeffion of 
the fix hundred Scotch witches executed in Scotland at Bartholomew 
tide was twelve month, that in Yarmouth road they were all together 
in a plump on Chrtftmas eve was two years, when the great flood was ; 
and there fti'rred up fuch tornadoes and furicanoes of tempefts, as will 
be fpoken of there whilft any winds or ftorms and tempefts chafe and 
^uS in the Uwer region.** Rseo. 
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himfclf (lain by MacduflF in the year 1061, according to Boethtus; 
according to Buchanan, in X0S7; at which time King Edward the 
Confeflbr poflcCTcd tjbe throne of England. Holinfhcd copied the 
hiilory of Boethius, and on Holinfhed's relation Shakfpeire formed 
his piay. v 

In the reign of Duncan, Banquo having been plundered by the 
people of Lochaber of fome of the king's revenues, which he^had 
coUeded, and being' dangerouQy wounded in the affray, the perfons 
concerned in this outrage were fummoned to appear at a certain 
day. But they flew tht fergeant at arms who fummoned them, and 
chofe one Macdowald as their captain. Macdowald fpeedily 
collededa confiderable body of forces from Ireland and the Weftern. 
Ifles, and in one adion gained a vidory over the king's army. In 
this battle Malcolm, aScottifh nobleman, who was (fays Boethius) 
•» Lleu'tenant to Duncan in Lochaber,'* was (lain. Afterwards 
Macbeth and Banquo were appointed to the command of the armyj 
and Macdowald being obliged to take refuge in a caftle in Lochaber^ 
fir(^ flew his wife and children, and then himfeif. Macbeth on 
entering the caftle finding his dead body, ordered his head to be 
cut off, and carried to the king, at the caftie of Bertha, an.d hi^ 
body to be hung on a high trceJ 

At a fubfequent period, in the la(l year of Duncan's reign, Snenoi 
king of Norway, landed a powerful army in Fife, for the purpofe 
of invading Scotland. Duncan immediately alTembled an army to 
oppofe him, and gave the command of two divifions of it to Mac- 
beth and Banquo, putting himfeif at the^ head of a ^ird. Sueno -^ 
"was fuccefsful in one battle, but in a fecund was routed ; and after 
a great flaughter of his troops he efcaped with ten perfons only, 
and fled back tTo Norway. Though there was an interval of time 
between the rebellion of Macdowald and the Invalicm of Sueno, our 
author has woven ihefe two adions together, and immediately after 
Sueno's defeat the prefent play commences. 

It is remarkable that Buchanan has pointed out Macbeth's hiftory 
as a fubjeS for the ftage. *^ Multa hie fahulofe quidam nojrorum 
ajingunt ; ftd, quia theatris aui Milefiis Jabulis Junt aptiord qtiam kif" 
iorice, ea omitto, Rerum Scot. Hist. L. \ll. But there was 
no tranl^ation of Buchanan's work till after our author's death. 

This tragedy was written, I believe, in the year 1606. See the 
notes at the end ; and An 0ttempi to a/certain the Order of Shakfpeart*s 
plajs^ Vol. II. Maloms. 
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Persons reprefcnted. 

Duncan, King (/Scotland: 

Malcolm, \ l- r 
Ponalbain,J ^ 

Macbeth, \ Generals of the King's armp 
Banquo, J * 

Macduff, 1 
Lenox, / 

Jf ^^* u ) J^oblemen of Scotland. 
Menteth, | J 

Angus, \ 

Cathnefs, J 

Fleance, Sou to Banquo. ^ 

Siward, Earl 0/ Northumberland, General of the 

Englifli forces: 
Young Siward, his Son. 
Seytoii, an Officer attending on Macbeth. 
Son to Macduff. 

An Englifli DoStor. A Scotch DoBor. 
A Soldier. A Porter. An old Man. 
Lady Macbeth."* 
Lady Macduff. 

Gentlewoman attending on Lady Macbeth. 
Hecate, and three Witches. 

Lords, Gentlemen, Officers, Soldiers, Murderers, 

Attendants, and Mejfengers. 
The Ghojl 0/ Banquo, and fever al oiher Apparitions. 

SCENE, in the end of the fourth aB, lies in Eng- 
land; through the refl of the play, in Scotland; 
and, chiefly, at Macbeth's caflle. 
• Lady Machetk. ] Her name was Gruach. Sec Lord Hailes's 

Annals of Scotland, 11. 33a. Ritson. 
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MACBETH- 

A G T I. S C E N E I- 

.An open placc^ i 

Thunder and Lightning. Enter three Witches. 

1, Witch. When (hall we three meet again 
In thunder, lightning, or in rain ? 

«. Witch. When the hurlyburly's done,' 
When the battle's loft and won:^ 



1 



' — hurljhurlj s -^ ] However mean thii word may feem to modern 
ears, it came recommended to Shakfpeare by the authority of Henry 
Peacl^am, who in the year 1577 publiflied a book profeffing to treat 
of the ornaments of language. It is called the Garden of Eloquence, 
and has this paflage. ^* Onomatopeia^ when we invent, devife, fayne, 
and make a name imitating the fownd of that it fignifycth, at 
kurlihurly, for an «/rof# and tumuiiuous Jlirre/* Henderson. 

So, in a tranilation of Hrro<<tiin, ismo.- i635, p. 26: 

«>' there was a mighty kurlyburly in the campe,** See* 

Again, p. 324 : 

^« — ^- great Attf/t>t(f/tVi being in all parts of the empire,**8cc* 

Keed«. 

* Whn the battle's lojt and won ; ] i. e. the battle, in wbick 
Macbeth was then engaged. Warburton. 

So, in King Richard III ! 

'* — — while we reafon here, 
'» A royal battle might be won and loft,"* 
So alfo Speed, fpeakiug of the battle of Towton : »* — by which 
only Arara^em, as it was conftantly averred, the battle and daf 
Htfas /p^ and won,'* Chronicle, 161 1* Malons. 
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S MACBETH. 

3. Witch. That will be ere fet of fun.^ 

i» Witch. Where the placer* 

9. Witch. Upon the hwh: 

3. Witch. There to meet with Macbeth.^ 



(tujei ojf}0i, } The old copy unneccflarily and harQilT 



^eads — 

CTC the fct of fun, Steevens. 

* There to meet with Macbeth, ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Pope, 
, ind, after him, other editors : 

There I go to meet Macbeth. 
^ The infertion, however, fecms to be injudicious. Tq meet, with 
Macbeth was the final drift of all the witches in going to the heathy 
and not the particular bufinefs or motive of any one of them in 
diAindion from the reft j as the interpolated words, / go^ in the 
moutb of the third witch, would nroft certainly imply. 

Somewhat, however (as the vcrfeis evidently impcrfeS ) muft 
have bten left out by the tranfcriber or printer. Mi-. CapclL has 
therefore propofed to ren^edy this defcd, by readii^g — 
There to meet with brave Macbeth. 
But furely, to beings intent only on mifchief, a foldier's 
Iprayery in an honeft caufe, would have Iseen no fubje^ of en-> 
comium. 

Mr. Mal^one (omitting all previous remarks, &c. on this paflage) 
affures us that — *•- There is here ufed as a diflyilable.' I wifK he 
had fupported his afiferiion by fome example. Thofe however, 
who can fpealf the line thus regulated, and fuppofe they are reciting 
a vtrfe, may profit by the diredion they have received. ' 

The pronoun *' th^ir, " having two vowels together, mav be 
fplit into two fyllablcs ; but the adverb " there " can only be 
ufed as a monofyllable, uulefs pronounced as if it were writicn 
*' the-re, ** a licence in which even Chaucer has not indulged 
himfeiy. 

It was conveiiient fpr Sha1c(peare*s introdudory fcene, that his 
lirft witch (hould appear uninflruded in her miffion. Had {he not 
required information, the audience muft have remained ignorant of 
Avbat it was neceflary for them to know. Her fpeeches thcTcforc 
proceed in the form of interrogatories; but, all on a fudden. an 
anfwer is given to a queftion which had not been afked. Here 
feems to be a chafm which I (hall attempt to fupply by the intre- 
du£tion of a fingle pronoun, and by diiiribuiing the hitherto raUti- 
latcd line, among the three fpeakerft : 
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MACBETH, 9 

i.WiTGH. I come, Graymalkin ! '^ 
All. Paddock calls :— Anon. ^— 

V 

3. Witch, Tihtjt to meet with— 

X. Witch. ' Whomi 

2. Witch. Macbeth. 

Diftind replies have now been afforded to the three neceffarj^ 
enquiries — When — Where — and Whom the witches were to meet. 
Their conference receives no injury from xny infertion and arrangc- 
zpeot. On the contrary, the dialogue becom,es more regi^Iar and 
confident, as each of th^ hags will now have fpoken thrice^ (a. 
magical number) before they join in utterance of the concluding 
words which relate only to, themfelvcs.— I fliould add, that, in the 
two prior infiances, it is alfo the fecond witch who furnifhes deci« 
five and material anfwers ; and that I would give the words — "I 
come, Graymalkin I" to the third. By affiftance from fuch of 
our author's plays as ^ad been publiflicd in quarto, we have often 
detcScd more important errors in the folio i623, which, uijiluckily, 
fupplies the moft ancient copy of Macbeth, Steevens. 

7 Graymalkin I'] From a little black-letter book, entitled, 

Bextfare the Cat^ ;5S4. I find it was permitted to a Witch to taU 
on her a cattes body nine tirries, Mr. Upton obferves, that, to un- 
derfiand this parage, we fhould fuppofe one familiar calling with 
the voice of a cat, and another with the croaking of a toad. 

Again, in Newes Jrom Scotland, 8cc, (a pamphlet of which the 
reader will find Jihe entire title in a future npte on this play) : 
'* Moreover (he confeljed, that at the time when his majeftie wa^ 
in Denmark^, (bee becing accompanied with the parties before 
fpecially mentioned, tookc a cat and chriftened it, and afterward 
bound to each part o£ that cat the cheefcft part^ of a dead man, a'nd 
fevcral" j:Oyntcs of his bodie, and that in the night following the faid 
cat was convayed into the middeft of the fea by all thefe witches 
fay ling in their riddles or cives aVis aforefaid, and fp left the Caid 
cat right before the tpwne of Leith in Scotland. This doone, there 
did arifc fueh a tempeft m the fca, as a gi:eater hath not bene 
feene,'* Sec. Steevens. 

• Paddock calls : — See] This, wi,th the two following lines, 
is given in the folio to the three Witches. Some preceding edi- 
tors have appropriated the firft of them to the fecond Witch. 

According to the late Dr. GoVdfmilb, and fome other naturalifts, 
^frog is called a paddock in the North ; as in the following inftance 
in Cafar and Fompey, by Chapman, 1607 • 

' u Paddockes^ tpdcs, and waterfnakeV 
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lo MACBETH. 

Fair is foul, and foal is fair:^ 
Hover through the fog and filthy air. 

[Witches vanijh* 

In ShakfpearCf however, it certainly means a toai. The re- 
prefentation of St. James in the witches' houfe (one of the fet of 
prints taken from the painter called Hilli/h Brtugel^ iS66) exhihits 
witches flying up and down the chimney on brooms; and before 
the fire fit grimalkin and paddock^ i. e. a cut and a todd^ With feveral 
hafxKms, There is a cauldron boiling, with a witch near it, cutting 
out the tongue of a fnake, as an ingredient for the charm. A re- 
prefentation fomewhat fimilar Ukewife occurs in Newts from Scot" 
Und^ 8cc. a pamphlet already quoted. Steevens. 

«* Some fay, they [witches] can kecpe devils and fpirits, 

in the likenefs of todes and cats." Scot's Di/covery of Witchcraft^ 
[i584.] Book 1. c. iv. Tollet. 

• Fair is fo%l^ and foul is fair :] i< e. we make tnefe fuddea 
changes of the weather. And Macbeth, fpeaking of this day, foon 
after fays : 

So foul and fair a day I have not feen. WARauRTOK, 

The common idea of witches has always been, thattoey had 
abfolute power over the weather, and cou\d raife fiorms of any 
kind, or allay them, as they pleafed. In conformity to this notion, 
Macbeth addreOfes them in the fourth ad : 

though you untie the mnds^ &c. Steevens. 
( I believe the meaning i«, that to «5, peryerfe and malignant u 
we are, fair is foul, and foul is fair. JOHNSON. 

This expreflion feems to have been proverbial. Spenfer has It 
in the 4th book of the Faery Queen; 

" Thca fair grew f^h and fo%t g^ew fair in fight." 

Farmer. 
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MACBETH. 11 

S C E N E II. 

A camp near Fores. 

Alarum within. Enter King Duncan, Malcolm, 
DoNALBAiN, Lenox, with attendants^ meeting a 
bleeding Joldier. 

Dun. What bloody man is that ? He can report, 
As fcemeth by his plight, of the revolt 
The neweft ftate. 

Mal. This is the fergeant,* 

Who, like a good and hardy foldicr, fought 
'Gainft my captivity: — Hail, brave friend ! 
Say to the king the knowledge of the broil. 
As thou didft leave it. 

Sold. Doubtfully it flood ;^ 

• TAij is the fergeant,] Holinfhed is the bcft interpreter of Shak- 
fpeare in his hiftorical plays ; for he not only takes his fads from 
him, but often his very words and exprelHons. That hiftorian, in 
his account of Macdowald*s rebellion, mentions, that on the £rft 
appearance of a mutinous fpirit among the people, the king fent a 
Jergtant at arms into the country, to bring up the chief ofifenders to 
aniwer the charge preferred againft them; but they, inftead of 
obeying, mi/u/ed the mejfengir with Jundry reproaches^ and finally 
Jletu him. ThU fergeant at arms is certainly the origin of the bleeding 
fergeant introduced on the prefent occafion. Shakfpeare juft caught 
the name from Holinflied, but the reft of the ftory not fuiting his 
purpofe, he does not adhere to it. The flage-direfiion of entrance, 
where the bleeding captain is mentioned, was probably the work of 
the player editors, and not of the poet. Steevens. 

^Doubtfully itjood}] Mr. Pope, who introduced the epithet 
long^ to affift the metre, and reads — Doubtful long h ftood, — has 
thereby injured the fenfc. If the comparifon was meant to coincide 
in all circumfiances, the ftrugglc could not be long. 1 read — 
Doubtful); it ftood ; ^ ^ 
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12 MACBETH.' 

As two fpent fwimmcrs, that do cling together, 

And choke their art. The mercilefs Macdonwald^ 

(Worthy to be a rebel ; for, to that, ^ 

The multiplying villainies of nainre 

Do fwarm upon him,) from the weftern ifles 

Of Kernes and Gallowglaffes is fupplied ; ^ 



The old copy has— Doubtful!— fo that my addition cbnfifts of 
bu( a fiagle letter. Steevens. 

* — — MacdonwaU -] Thus the old copy. According ^o 

Holinfhed we ihould read — Macdowald, Steevens. « 

So alfo the Scottifli Chronicles. However, it is poffible that 
Shakfpcare might have preferred the name that has been fuhftituted, 
as better founding. It appears from a fubfequeut fceu^ that he had 
attentively read HolinOied's account of the murder of king Du£F, 
by Donwald, Lieutenant of the caftle of Fores; iti confequence of 
which he might, either from inadvertence ar choice, have here 
written — MacdonwaU, Malone. 

* to that^ 8cc.] i. e. tn addition to that. So, in Troilus snd 

Crejida, Aft I. fc. i : - 

'* The Greeks arc ftrong, and flcilful io their ftrength, 
*♦ Fierce to their (kill, and to thcii: fiercenefs valiant.** 
The foldier who defcribes Macdonwald, feems to mean, that, til 
addition to his ajfumed charaRer oj rebels he abounds tuitk the n^m/- 
rous enormities to which man^ in his natural Jtate^ is liable. 

Steevens. 

* from the wejiern ijles 

Of Kernes and Gallowglajfes is fupplied ;] Whether fupplied oj^ 
for fupplied from or with^ was a kind of Grecifm of Shakfpcare's 
cxpreilion ; or whether of be a corruption of the editors, who 
took Kernes and Gallowglaffes^ which were only light and heavy 
armed foot, to be the names of two of the weflern ifland's, I don't 
know. Hinc covjeBura xiigorem etiam adjiciunt arma quadam Hiber* 
nica^ GalUcis antiquis ftmilidy jacula nimirum peditum levis armafuia 
juos K.ernos vocant^ nee non fecures 6" loric^e ferrea peditum illorum 
gravioris armaiura^ quos Galloglaffios appellant, Warsi Antiq. 
Hibcr. cap, vi. Warburton. 

Of and with are indifcriminately ufed by oar ancient wri* 
ters. 
'So, in the Spanijh Tragedy** 

** Performed oJ pleafure by your fon tht prince.*' 
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MACBETH. , i3 

And fortune, on his damnc4 qnarrel fmiling/ 

Again, in God*s Revenge agalnft Murder, liift. vi : *' Sypontus 
in Ae mean time is prepared of. two wicked gondalicrs," &c. 
Again, in The Hijory of Helyas Knight of the Sun^- b. 1. nd date: 
•* — he was well garniihed of fpear, fword, jind arraoure,*- ' 8cc* 
Thefe are a few out of a thouJTand inRances which might be brought 
to the fame purpofe. 

Kernes and Gallowglajfei are charaSerized in the Legend of Roger 
Mortimer, See The Mirror for Magiftrates : 

^ ♦* the Gallowgldfsy the Kerne, 

** Yield or not yield, whom fo they take, they flay," 

SteevenS. 
The old copy has G allow -gr off es. Gorre&ed by the editor of the ' 
JTecond folio. Malone. 

' And fortune^ on his damned quarrel /rnx'/jn^,] The old copy has— . 
quarry; but I am inclined to read quarrel. Quarrel was formerly 
ufed for caufe, or for the occafion of a quarrel, and is to be found in 
that fenfe in Holinfticd's account of the ftory of Macbeth, who, 
upon the creation of the priuce of Cumberland, thought, fays the 
liiftorian, that he had a jufl quarrel to endeavour after the crown. 
The fenfe therefore is, Fortune fmiling on his (fxecrable caufe, 8cc* 

Johnson. 
The word quarrel occurs iu Holinfhed's relation of this very fad, 
and may be regarded as a fufEcient proof of its having been the 
term here employed by Shakfpearc: " Out of the weftetn ifles there 
came to Macdowald a great multitude of people, to affift him ia 
that rebellious quarrel,** Befides, Macdowald*s quarry (i. e. game) 
xnuft have confifted of Duncan* s friends, and would the fpeaker thea 
iiave applied the epithet— <^amn/(i to them ? and what have the 
imiles of fortune to do over a carnage, when we have defeated our 
enemies? Her buhnefs is then at an end. Her fmiles or frowns are 
no longer of any confequence. We only talk of thefe, while we 
are purfuing our quarrel, and the event of it is uncertain. 

STEEVENS. 

The reading prbpofed by Dr. Johnfon, airti his explanation ^f 
it, are ftrongly fupportcd by a paflTage in our author's Kint 
John : 

" And put his caufe and quarrel 

•* To the difpofmg of the cardinal.** 
Again, in this play of Macbeth : 

*' and the chance, of goodnefs, 

»* Be like our warranted quarrel,'* 
Here we have warranted quarrel, the cxad Qppofite oC dmjiU 
fusml^ as the text is now regulated. 
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ShowM like a rebel's whore :* But all's too weak : 

For brave Macbeth, (well he deferves that name,) 

D^fdaining fortune, with his brandifh'd fteel, 

Which fmok'd with bloody execution, 

Like valour's minion, 

Carv'd our. his paflage, till he fac'd the flave;* 

And ne'er {hook hands,"* nor bade farewell to him, 



Lqrd Bacon, ia his EJfaySy ufes the word in the fame fenfe : 
'• Wives are young men's miftreifes, companions for middle age, 
^rt 1 old men's nurfes ; fo as a man may have a quarrel to marry, 
when he will. MALONfi. 

^ Skow'd Hie a rebel's whore :] I fuppofe the meaning is, that 
foruine, while (he fmiled on him, deceived him. Shakfpeare 
probably alludes to Macdowald's firft fuccefsful adion, elated by 
ifhich he attempted to purfue his fortune, but loft his life. 

MaLoni. 
5 Like valour^s minion^ 

Carvd out his pajfage^ till he jacd the Jlave }] The old copy 
readi— 

Like valour's minion, carv*d out his paflTage 
rill he fac'd the (lave. 
As aa hcraiiticli muft be admitted, it feem9 more favourable to 
the metre that it fhould be found where it is' now left.-«-ri// he 
I'.u'd the Jlax)e^ could never be deGgried as the beginning of a vcrfe, 
u haitnony were at all attended to in its conftruSion. Steevens. 
Like valour 5 minion,] So, in King John : 

*■'■ fortune fliall cull, forth, 

'•> Out of one fide, hey happy minien,** Malone. 
* And nterjhook hands^ 8r,c. The old copy reads — Which nev^r, 

Steevens, 

>tr. ?opc^ inftead of vAich^ here and in many other places, 

i:> ids iv'io, I^ut there 'iS no need of change. There is fcarcely 

i»ae of ojf Author's plays in which he has not ufed which for who» 
Sr>, in The Winter*s Zale : " — the old (hepherd, wAtcA ftands 
ly/* kc. Malone. 

The old reading — Which never^ appears to indicate that fome 
aiitectdeni wordi, now^ irretrievable, wee omitted in the play- 
hoafe maaufcript; unlefs the comp>ofitor*s ^ye had caught whick 
f, om a foregoing line, and printed it inftead o( And. Whieh^ in 
lue prfefeat inftance^ cafinot well have been fubftituted for who, 
bccaufe it will refer to thc^«vf ^acdoncl, iuftead of his conquefot 
liacbcthi STEEVfiHj; 
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MACBETH i5 

Till be nnfeamM hitn from the nav£ to the ctops,^ 
And fix'd his head upon our battlements. 

Dun. O, valiant coufin ! worthy gentleman! 

^ he unfeamd him jrom ihe nave to the ihops^"] Wc feldom- 

hear of fuch terrible crofs blows given and received but by giants 
and mifcreants in Amadis de Gaule. Befides, it muft be a ftra'nge 
aukward Aroke that could unrip him upwards from the navel to 
the chops. But Shaklpeare certainly wrote : 

be unjeamd him Jrom the nape to the chops, 

i. c. cut his Jkull in two \ which might be done by a Highlander*! 
fword. This was a reafonable blow, and very naturally exprt0ed, 
on fuppofing it given when the head of the wearied combatant was 
reclining downwards at the latter end of a long duel. For the nape 
is the hinder part of the neck, where the vertebra '^oxvl. to the bone 
of the fkuU. So, in Coriolanus: 

»* O ! that you could turn youi eyes towards the napes of 
your necks.'* 
The word unfeamed likewife becomes very proper ; and alludes 
to the future ^^>ich goes crofs the crown of the head in that di* 
redion called the futur a fagitialis ; and which, confequently, rauft 
be opened by fuch a iiroke. It is remarkable, that Milton, who in 
his youth read and imitated our poet mtch, particularly in his 
Comuj, was milled by this corrupt reading. For in the raanufcript 
of that poem, in Trinity-CoUege library, the folio win g lines are 
read thus : 

»* Or drag him by the curls, and cleave hisfcalpe 

n Down to the hippes. 
An evident imitation of this corrupted paflage. But he altcr'4 
it with better judgement to : 

•* to a foul death 

'* Curs*d as his life.'* WARtiuRTON. 
The old reading is certainly the true one, being juflified by s^ 
paflage in Dido Qjteene of Carthage^ by Tho. Na(h, i5g4: 

«^ Then from the navel to the throat at once 

'* He ript old Priam." 
So likewife in an ancient MS. entitled The hoie of huntpig^ 
Hat is cleped Mayjer oj Game : Cap. V. *^ Som mem haue fey hym 
ilitte a man Jro the kne up to the heji^ and' lie hym all flarke dedc 
Sit o flrok.** Steevens. 

Again, by the following paflage in an unpublKhed play, entitled 
The Witch^ by Thomas Middleton, in which the fame wound if 
defcribed, though the iiroke is rcverfed : 

*« Draw it, or I'll rip thee down from necl to NAVSL,^ 

^i" Though thtre's fmall glory fa't.** Malons. 
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Sold. As whence the fun 'gins his reflexion' 
Shipwrecking ftorms and direful thunders break ;^ 
So from that fpring, whence comfort feem'd to 

come, 
Difcomfort fwells.^ Mark, king of Scotland, 

mark : 
No fooner juftice had, with valour arm'd, 

' As whence ike fun *gin8 its rtfieElion — ] The thought is ex- 
prcffed with fome obfcuriiyi but the plain meaning is this : As 
tke fame quarter^ whence the blrfjing of day 'light arifesy fimeHmes fends 
ttj,' by a dreadful reverfe^ the calamities ofjorms and tempejls ; fo the 
glorious event of Macbeth's viSory, which promifed us the comforts of 
^eace, was immediately fucceedtd by the alarming news ef the /ior' 
tceyan invafioj^. The natural hiftory of the winds, icc» is foreign 
to the explanation of this paflage. Shakfpeare does not mean, in 
conformity to any theory, to fay that ftorms generally come from 
the eaft. If it be allowed that they fpmetimes ilTue from that 
quarter, it is fu£Bcieot for the purpofe of bis comparifon. 

Steevens, 
The natural hiftory of the winds, 8cc. was idly intrbduced on this 
bccalion by Dr. Warburton. Sir William Davenant*s reading of 
this palTage, in an alteration of this play, publiftied in quarto, ia 
1674, affords a reafonably good comment upon it : 
*^ But then this day-break of our vidory 
'* Scrv'd but to light us into other danger^, 
*'*' That fpring frdm whence onr hopes did feem to rife.'* 

Malonb. 

• ^thunders break;] The word break is wanting in the oldeft 

copy. The other folios and Rowe read — breaking, Mr. Pope made- 
the emendation. Steevens. 

Breaks which was fnggefted by th^ reading of the fecond folio^ 
is very unlikely to hiive been the word omitted in the original copy. 
It agrees with thunders ; — but who ever talked of the breaking of a 
fiorm f Malone. 

The phrafe, 1 believe, is fufficienily cpmmon. Thus Dryden^ ia 
All for Love, 8cc. KBl li , 

** the Roman camp 

" Hangs o*er us black and threat*ning, like 2.fiorm 
** Juft breaking o'er our heads.'* Steevens. 
f Difcomfort /wW/i.] Difcomfort the natural oppofite to comfori, 

Johnson* 
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MACBETH. ^7 

Compell'd tliefe (kipping Kernes to truft their 

heels; 
But the Norweyan lord, futveying vantage, 
With turbifh'd arms, and new lupplies of men^ 
Began a frelh affault. 

Dun. Difmay'd not this 

Our captains, Macbeth and Banquo ? 

Sold. Yes;^ 

As fparrows, eagles ; or the hare, the lion. 
If 1 fay footh, 1 muft report they were 
As cannons overcharged with double cracks;' 

^ Our captains^ Mdcheih and Banquo i 
Sold. Tes ; ] The reader cannot 

fail to obfcrvc, that fome Wdrd, htttS^iy td complete the vcrfe^ 
has been btnittfed ih the old cdp^. Sir T. Hanmer rcads^ 
Our captains^ brave Macbeth^ &c. St££VEi4S. 
7 As cannons overcharged with double cracks ; 8cc. ] Thai is, with 
double charges 1^ a metonymy of the effeSt for the caufe. Heath. 
Mr. Theol^ald has endeavoured to improve the feiife of this paCs 
fagc, by altering the punduation thus : 
they ^were 
As cannons overcharged; with double cracks 
So they redoubled Jrokes — — 
He declares, with fome degree of exultation^ that he hal no idea of 
a cannon charged with double cracks; but fur^ly the great author will 
not gain much by an alteration which makes him fay of a heroj 
that he redoubles Jlrokes with double cracks^ an expreflion not more 
loudly to be applauded, or more cafily pardoned, than that which is 
lejeSed in its favour. 

That a cannon is charged with ^thunder ^ or with double thunders^ 
may be written, not only without no,nfenfe, but with elegance^ 
and nothing elfe is here meant by cracks^ which in the titne of this 
writer was a word of fuch emphafis and dignity^ that iu this pla)l . 
he terms the general dilTolutioh of nature the critck of doom, 

JOHNSONrf 

Crack is ufed on a fimilar ocpafiion by Barnaby Gboge, in bis 
tupido Conquered^ i563 : 

** The ciinon^s cracke begins to roore 
*» And dart* full thycke they flye, 
<< And cover'd thycke the artuyes both^ 
<» And framdf a Counter- fkye. " SxjEEVENi, 

Vol. XL G 
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So they 

Doubly redoubled ftrokes' upon the foe; 
Except they meant to bathe in reeking wounds, 
Or memorize, another Golgotha, ^ 

I cannot tell:-^ 

But I am faint, my gaflies cry for help. 

Dun. So well thy words become thee, as thy 

wounds ; 
They fmack of honour both: — Go, get him fur- 

geons. [£x{/ Soldier, attended. 

Again, in the old play ofKin^Join, i3gi, and applied, as here, 
to ordnance: 

i( , ■ ■ as harmlefi and without cffed, 
*^'As is the echo of a cannon^s crack,** Malone. 
' Douhbf redoubled Jlrokes 8cc. ] ^So, in King Richard Hi 
«( And let thy blows, doubly redoubled^ 
it FaU,'' &c. 
The irregularity of the metre, however, induces xne to believe 
our author wrote — 

*«• they were 

**■ As cannons overcharg*d with double cracks, 
•i Doubly redoubling ftrokes upon the foe. *' Steev^ ns. 
* Or memorize anotkir Golgotha,] That is, or make another 
Golgotha, which (hould be celebrated and delivered down to pof«~ 
terity, with as frcqucAt mention as the firft. Heath. 

The word tmmorizt, which fome fuppofe to have been coined by 
'Shakfpeare, is nfed by Spenfer in a fonnet to lord Buckhurfl pre- 
fixed to his Pajorals, >579* 

it In valine I thinke« right honourable lord, 
** By this rude rime to memorize thy name. ** T. Wartok. 
The. word is likewife ufcd by Drayton; aDd by Chapman, in hig 
tranflation of the fccond book of Horner^ ib^S: 

*•• which let ihy thoughts be fure to memorize,*' 

And aiEain, in a copv of v^rfes prefixed to Sir Arthur Gorges*t 
tranflation of Lucan,, 1614: 

i* di them whofc ads they mean to nemQriu, ** 

Stesvens. 
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Enter RossE.^ 



Wjib coiiies here?* 

Mal. The worthy thane of Rofle. 

Len: What a hafle looks through his eyes! So 
fhould he look, 
That fe^ms to fpeak things ftrange. ^ 

® Eu/iff Rofle. ] The old copy— Enter Ilpfle and in^uj; but at 
only tnc thane of RofTe is fpokcn to, or fpcaks any thing in the 
remaining part of this fcene ; and as Duncan exprelTes himfelf in 
the fingular number, — 

Whence cam'ft Mou, worthy thane? 
Angus may be confidered as a fuperfiuous charader. Had hW prc- 
fent appearance been defigned, the K.ing would naturally have taiiea 
feme notice of him. Steevens. 

It is clear from a fubfequent paflage, that the entry of Angus 
vras here defigned ; for in fcene iii. he again enters with Rofle, and 
fays, 

" We are fent 

" To give thee from our royal matter thanks. ** Malone. 
Becaufe Rofe^drnd Angus accompany each other in a fubfequent 
fcene, does it follow that they make their entrance together on the 
prefent occafion? Steevens. 

' Who comes here ? ] The latter woTd is here employed as a diC. 
fyllablc. M ALONE. J 

. Mr. Malone has already dire3ed us to read — thre — as a diilyl. 
lable, but witbout fupporting his diredion by one example of fuch 
a pradice. ^ 

I fufped that the poet wrote ^ . , * 

Who I'j'/ comes here? or — ^«/ who comes here ? Steevens. 

3 .,_ So Jhould he looky _ 

TliMt feeius to Jpeak things Jlr an ge,1 The meaning of this paC- 
iage, as it now fiands, is, fo Jliould he look, that looks as if he told 
things Jtrange. But Rofl*e neither yet told ttrange things, nor could 
look as if he told them. Lenox only conjedured from his air that 
be had ilrange thiogs to tell, and therefore undoubtedly {aid :' 
What a hajte looks through his eyes! 
Sd Jhould he lo9k, that teems to fpeak things Jrange, 

C i 
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RosSE* God favc the king! 

Dun. Whence cam'ft thou, worthy thane? 
RossE. From Fife, great king, 

Where the Norweyan banners flout the Iky, ^ 



He looks like one that is big with fomcthing of importance; a'me- 
taphor fo natural that it is ^very day ufed in common difcourfe. 

JOHNSO^;^ 

Mr. M. Mafon obferves that the meaning of Lenox is, "■ So 
(hould he look, who feems as if he had ftrangc things to fpeak. " 
Ihe following paffage in The Tempeji feems to aflFord no unapt 
comment upOn this: 

'' pr'ythee, fay on: 

^* The fetting of thine eye and cheek, proclaim 
'» A matter from thee — ." 
Again, in King Richard II : 

*' Men judge by the complexion of the fky, &c, 

*' So may you, by my dull and heavy eye, 

»* My tongue hath but a heavier tale to fay." Stecven9< 

That feems to fpfak things Jirange. ] i. e. that feems about to 
fpeak (Irange things. Our author himfelf furniihes Uw> with the 
bcft comment on this paffage. In Antony and Cleopatra^ we meet 
with nearly the fame idea: 

«* The buiinefs of this man looks out oj him. ** Malone. 

^ flout the Jiy.^] The banners may be poetically defcribed 

as waving^in mockery or defiance of the (ky. So, in iC. Edw,ard lit, 
1599: 

-*' And new repIeniOi'd pendants cuff the air, 
** And beat the wind, that for their gaudinefs 
'* Struggles to kifs them." 
The fenfe of the paffage, however, colledively taken, is this.— 
Where the triumphant Jlulter of the Norweyan ftandards ventilates or 
cools the Joldiers who had been heated through their efforts to Jecur9 
Juch numerous trophies oJ vidtory, Sfeevens. 

Again, in King John : 

** Mocking the air with colours idly fpread. " 

This paffage has perhaps been mifuaderHpod. The meaning 
feems to be, not that the Norweyan banners proudly infulted the 
(ky) but that, the flandards being taken by Duncan's forces^ and 
fixed in the ground, the colours idly flapped about, ferving only' 
to cool the conquerors, inftead of being proudly difplayed by their 
former poffeflors. The line in K. John, therefore, is the moft pcr- 
fcd comment ou this. Malone. 
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And fan our people cold. ^ ^ 

Norway himfelf, with terrible numbers, 
Affifted by that moft difloyai traitor 
The thane of Cawdor, 'gan a difraal conflicS: 
Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof, ^ 
Copfronted him with felf^comparifons, ^ 
Point again ft point rebellious, arm 'gainft arm,, 
Curbing his iaVifli fpirit: And, tq conclude,^ 
The viflory fell pn us • ^ 

Dun. Great; bappioefs! , 

RossE. That now 
Sweno, tlie Norways' king,' craves compofition} 
Nor would we deign him. burial of Uis nien, 

* A'nd fan our peojde cold, ] In all probability fomc words thai 
cendered.tbis a complete vcrfc, have been omitted; a lofs more fre- 
queml^y to he deplored ia the pi eCent tragedy, than perhaps in an^ 
othef. af Shak£peaie. ' Steev£n&. 

^ Till that Bellona's bridegroom, lapt in proof,] This paffag© 
ipay be added tq the ijiany others, which (How hoW Uttle Shak-c 
fpeare knew of ancient njythology. JiENLEY. 

Our author miglit have been milled by HolinOied, who, p. 567, 
(jpeaking of King Henry V, fays — '' He declared that the godcjefle 
of balieli, called hellonay' 8cc. 8cc. ShakCpeare, therefore, haftiljf 
concluded that the GoddcfsL qf War wj^s wife to. the Gp4 of it. 

Lapt in proof;, is, defended by armour, of proof, Sieevens, 

7 Confronted him with felf-comparifons^'^ By Am, in this verfc, 
is meant Norway; as thi plain conftrudion of the Englifh requires. 
And the affiflance the thane of Cawdor had given Norway, wasun* 
derband; ^ (which RofTe and Angus, indeed, had dtfcover^d, but 
was unknown to Macbeth;) Cawdor btinc in thp court all this 
while, as appears from Angus's fpeech to Macbeth, when he meets., 
him to falutc him with the title, and indnuates his crime to be 
lining the rebel with hidden help' and ^vantage, 

— T^ — -with felf-comparifons, ] i.e. gave him as gopd as h^ 

brought, flicw'd he was his equal. WarsuRTON. 

Kthat now ' 

Sweno, the Norwajs! hing^] The prefent irregularity of metro^ 
induces mf to believe that -rr 5a;f;ip was only a marginal refcrencex 

c a 
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Till he difburfed, at Saint Colmes' inch, * 
Ten thoufand dollars to our general ufe. 

Dun. No more that thane of Cawdor ft^all de- 
ceive 
Ourbofom intereft: — Go, pronounce his death,^ 
And with his former title greet Macbeth. 
RosSE. rU fee it done. 

Dun. What he hath loft, noble Macbeth hath 
won. ' ^ [ Exeunt. 

injudicioufly thnift into the text; and that the line oiiginall/ 
flood thus : 

That now the Norways* king craves compohtton. 

Could it have been neccffary tot Roffe lo tell Duncan the name 
of his old enemy, ih« king of Norway? Steevens. 

^ -Saint QolmeV inch, J Colmes is to be confid^red as a 

•diffy liable. 

Colmrj'hchy now called IncHcomb^ is a fmall illand lying in the Firth 
of Edinburgh, with an abbty upon it, dedicated to St. Columb ; 
Called by Camden Inc^ Co/m, or The Jjle oj Columba, Some of the 
modern editors, without authority, read — 

Saint Cotmes'-kill IJle : 
but very erroneoufly; for Colmes\ Inch^ and ColmMll^ are two 
different iflands; the former lying on the eaftern coaft, near the 
place where the Danes were defeated ; the latt*r in the weftern feas, 
beiog the famous lona, one of the Hebrides. 

Holinihed thus relates the whole circumflaoce ; ^* Tht Danes that 
ejcaped^ and got $nce h their Jhips^ obteined of Makbeth for a great 
lumme of gold, that /uc^ of their friends as were flainc, might be 
buried in Saint Colmes* Inch. In merhorie whereof many old fcpul- 
tures are yet in the faid Inch^ there to be feene graven with the 
arm^s of the Danes.'* Inch, or Injhe, in the Iri(h and Erfe lan- 
guages, fignifies an iQand. See Lhuyd^s Archoeologia. Steevlns. 

* —^ — pronounce his death,] The old copy, lojuriouQy to metre, 
reads — 

pronounce his prcfent dsaih. Stbevins. 
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SCENE III. 

A Heath. 

Thunder. Enter the ihret Witches. 

1. Witch. Where haft thoa been, fifter? 

2. Witch.. Killing fwine."" 

3. Witch. Sifter, where thou?^ 

1. Witch. A failor's wife had chefnuts in her 

lap, 
And mounch'd, and mounchM, and mounch'd:— ^ 

Give me, quoth I : 
Aroint thee, witch !^ the rump-fed ronyon^ cries. ® 

• Killing /wine,] So^ in a DeteHion of damnable D rifles praBizeS 
^; three Witches^ 8cc. arraigned at Chelmisforde in EJfex^ 8cc. iSyg. 

bl. 1. ismo. *^ Item, alfo (he came on a tytne to the houfs 

of one Robart Lathburie 8cc. who diflyking her dealyag, Jent her 
home emptie ', but prefently after her departure, his hogges Jelljickf 
and died, to the number of twentic. " SteeVENS. 

^ I. Witch. Where hajl thou beenjijerf 

2. Witch. Killing fwine, 

3. Witch. Sifter, where thouf] Thus iht old copy; yet I 
cannot help fuppofing that thefe three fpeeches, colle^vely takea« 
■were meant to form one verfe, as follows: 

1. Wihh. Where hafl been, fifter! 

2. Witch', Killing fwine. 

3. mi^h. Where thou? 
If my fuppofifion be well founded, there is as little reafon for 

preferving the ufeieU thou in the firft line, as the repetition of Jijler 
in the third. Sxeevens. 

* Aroint thee, witch!] Aroint, or avaunt, be gone. PoPi. 

In one of the folio editions the reading is — Anoint thee, in 
a fetifc very conGftent with the common recount of v/itwhcs, 
who are icl-lcd to perform many fupcrnaiurai ads by t!'« jiicanj 
•f unj^uenis, and particularly to fly through the air to the 

'G 4 
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Her hufband's to Aleppo gone, matter o'thc Tiger : 



places where they meet at their helUfh feftivals. In this fenfe, 
4inoint (hef. xuitchy will mean, Away^ tvitck^ to your infernal ajfemm 
^ly. This reading I was inclined to favour, becaufc I had met 
with the word (troint in no other author j till looking into Hearne*i 
Colledions I found it in a veiy old drawing, that he has publilhed, 
in which St. Patrick is reprefcntcd yifiting hell, and putting the 
devils imp great confulion b.y his prefence, of whom one, that is 
driving ti e damned before him with a prong, has a label ifluing 
out of his mouih with thcfe words, out out Arongt, of which 
the lati is evidently the fame with arointy and ufed in the fame fenfe 
as in this paffage. Johnson. 

Ji)nt yi'U uitck^ quoth Bfjfe Locket to her mother^' is a xiorth coun- 
try proveib The word is ufed again in K. hear: 
* And aroint thee, witch, aroint thee." 
Anoint is the reading of the folio 1664, a book of no authority. 

♦ Steevens. 

5 ^ike rump-fed ronyon^'\ The chief cooks in noblemen's 

fami-icb, coUeges, religious houfes, hofpiials, &c. anciently claimed 
the e^molurnents or kitchei> fees pf kidneys, fat, trotters, rumps. Sec 
which they fold to the poor. 1 he weird fjfler in this fcepe, as ai^ 
infuU on the poverty of the womaix who had called her witchy re- 
proaches her poor abjed ftaie, as not being able to^'procure better 
proviiion than offals, which are cQniidered as the refufc of the tables 
of others. CoLEPfPER. 

So, in thf Ordinance for the government of Prince Edward^ 1474, 
the following fees are allowed: — ^^ mutton's heades, the rumpes of 
every b^-cfe ' kc. Again^ in The Ordinances of the Houjehold of 
Gforgr Dukr of Ciarfnce: ♦* — ^ the binder fliankes of the mutton, 
wi'h t'lt rumpe^ to be fe^tble." 

Agai* . in Ben Joufon's Staple of News, old Penny-boy fays to 
the C\>ok : 

^* ;nd then remember meat for my two dogs ; 
^* Fat Haps of mutton, kidneys, rumpSy'* 8cc. 
Again, ill Wit at feveral Weapons, bv Beaumont and Fletcher: 
♦* A niggard to your commons, that you're fain 
*^ lo fize \ouT belly out with (houlder fees, 
** With kidneys, rumpSy and cues of (ingle beer. " 
In The Book of Haukynge, 8cc. (commonly called the Booi of Si^ 
Albans] bl. I. no date, atifong the proper term,s ufed in kepyng. of 
ha>i-rs^ it IS faid : '* The hauke tyrcth upon rumps.'* Steevens^ 

^ — -—ronyon cries.] i. e. fcabbv or mangy woman. Fr. rogneuxy 
roynCy fcurf. Thus Chaucer, in The JRomaunt of the Bofe, p. 55 1 3 
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But in a fi eve I'll thither fail/ 
And. like a rat withoHt a tsjii,' 
I'll do, i'U do. aqd Til dQ.» ' 



^cr necke 



" WithoatcQ bleine, or fcabbe, or roim,** 

Sbakfpeaie ufes the word again in The Merry Wives of Wind/or^ 

Steevins* 

' in a Juve Vll thither Jail^] Reginald Scott, in his D1/4 

coveiy of Witches ap^ i584, fays it wjis believed that witches " could 
fail in an egg (hell, a cockle or mufcle (hell, through and unde^ 
the lempeftuous feas.*' Again, f^ys Sir W. Daveaant, in his 4 lb ovine ^ 
1629 : 

»* He fits ViYe a witch failing in afeve.'* 

Agjiin, in Newes from Scotland : Declaring the damnable life of 
VoSor Fian a notable f 01 cercr^ who was burned at Edinbrough in jFa- 
nuarie lafl^ 1391, , which DoSfor was regijler to the jPevilf^ that fun" 
dfie times preached at North Baricke Kirke, to a number of notorious 
Witches. With the true examination of tie faid DoBor and Witches^ 
fi they uttered them in the prefence of the Scotifh king. Difcovering how 
they pretended to bewitch and drowne his Majeflie in the [eo, comm\ng 
from Denmarke, with other fuch wonderful matters as the like hath not 
bin heard at anie time. Publijhed according to the Scottiffi copieJ Printed 

for William Wright. ** and that all they together -went to fea, 

each one in a riddle or cive^ and went in the fame very fubftantially 
with flaggons of wine, making merrie and drinking by the way ii| 
the fame riddles or cives^" 8cc. Dr. Farmer found the title of this 
fcarce pamphlet in an interleaved copy of Maunfells catalogue^ 8cc, 
1595, with ?idditions by. Archbiftiop Harfenet and Thomas Baker 
the Antiquarian. It is almoft ueedUfs to mention that I have fince 
met with the panjphlet iifelf. Ste evens. 

• 4n<^, like a rat without a tfH^] It {hould be remembered (as it 
vas the belief of ihc tinges), that though a witch could affume thq 
form qf any animal Qie pleafed, the tail would dill be wanting. 

The reafon given by fome of the old writers, for fuch a dcfi- 

ciency> is that though the hands and feet, by an eafy change, 

might be converted into ^he four paws of a beaft, there was (till 

no part about a woman which correfponded v^ith the length of tail 

'fommou to almoft all four-footed creatures* SrEEV£NS^ 

» HI do, rii do, and ru «/o.— T^ 

r the Jhipmans card. 

Look what 1 have. — -^ 

Show me, fliow me i- 

fhtts do g^o about^ about ;'^'^] As I cannot help fuppofing this 
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2. Witch. I'll give thee a wind.* 
1. Witch. Thou art kind, 

3. Witch. And 1 another. 

1. Witch. I myfelf have all the other; 
And the very ports they blow,^ 
AH the quarters that they know 



fcene to have been uniformly metrical when our author wrote it, 
in its prefent ftate I fufped it to be clogged with interpolations, or 
mutilated by omiflions. 

Want of correfponding rhymes to the foregoing lines, induce 
me to hint at vacuities, which cannot be fupplied, and intrufioni 
which [on the bare authority of conjedure] mull not be expelled. 

Were even the condition of modern traofcripts for the ftage un- 
derftood by the public, the frequent accidents by which a poet's 
meauing i» depraved, and his mciCure vitiated, would need no 
illuftration. Steevens. • _ . "^ ' 

* ril give thee a wind.'\ This free gift of a wind is to be cond* 
dercd as an ad of fifterly frieadChip, for witches were fuppofed to 
fell them. So, in Summer's iaj Will and Tejtament^ 1600; 

*« in Ireland and in Denmark both, 

** Witches for gold will JtU a man a wind, 
'^ Which in the corner of a napkin wrapM, 
*« Shall blow him fafe unto what coaft he will.** 
Drayton, in his Moon-calf, fays the fame. -^ It may be hoped, how* 
ever, that the coodud of our witches did notrefemble tbat-of one 
of their relations, as defcribed in an Appendix to the old tranflation 
of Marco Paolo, 1S79 — ''*' th^ demanded that he (hould give them 
a windei and he (hewed, fetting his handea behinde^ from whence 
the wind Jhould comr,*' 8cc, Steevens. 

^ And thi very ports they blow^] As the word v^ is here of no 
other ufe than to fill up the verfe, it is likely that Sbakfpeare'wrote 
various, which might be eafily miftaken for very, being either ne- 
gligently read, haiiily pronounced, or imperfedly heard. 

Johnson. 

The very ports are the exa^ ports. Very is ufed here (as in a 
thourand inftaaces which might be brought) to exprefs the declara^ 
tion more emphatically. 

Itjrtead of ports, however, I had formerly read points s but erro« 
neouily. In ancient language, to i'low fometimes means to tlouf 
vpon. So, ,in Dumain's Ode in Love*s Labour's Lojl: 
** Air, quoth he, thy cheeks naay blow ; — '* 
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V the fhipman's card/ 
I will drain him dry as hay ^ 
Sleep fliall, neither night nor day^ 
Hang tipon his penthoufe Jid ; ^ 
He fliall live a man forbid : ^ 



/ 

i, e. How upon them. We ftiU fay, it blows Eaft. or Weft, 
without a prcpofition, Ste^vens. 

The fubflituted word was firft g^vcn hy Sir William Davcnant, 
who', in his alteration of this play, has retained the old, while at 
the fame time he furoifhcd Mr. Pope with the new, reading : 
♦* I myfelf have all the other. 
" And then from every port they blow,, 
" From all the /o in /J that feamen know.'* MALoyc. 

* : the Jldpman s card,]. The card is the paper on which thi^ 

winds are marked under the pilot's needle ; or perhaps ^he/?«-fA«r/, 
fo called in our author's age. Thus, in Tki Loytil Subjcd^ by 
Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** The card of goodnefs in your minds, that {hews you 
" Whcu you fail falfe." 
•Again, in Churchyard's Prayje and Reporte of Maijier Martyne 
Torhoifhirs Voyage to /Met a Incognita^ 8cc. i2mo. h\, I. 1578: 
There the gcnerall gaue a fpepa^ll Card and order to his captaines 
for the paffiug of the ftraites," 8cc. Steevens. 

dry 06 kay:] So, Spcnfer, in his Faery Queen, B. HI. 

c. ix : 

<* But he i> old and withered as hay/* Steevens. 
^ Sleep Jhall, neither night nor day^ 

Hang upon his penthoufe lidjj So, in the Miracles oj MofeSy 
by Michael Orayton : 

" His brows, like two fteep pent-hou/es, hung down 
»* Over his eye-lids." 
There was an edition of this poem in 1604, but I know not 
whether thcfe lines are found in it. Drayion made additions and 
alterations in his pieces at every re-imprcffion. Malone. 

7 He /hall live a man forbid :J i. e. as one under a curfe, an in^ 
Urdidion. So, aftenvards in this play: 

*' By his own iuterdidion ftand accursed,** 
So among trhc Romans, an ouilaw's fentence was. Aqua & Ignh 
interdiaio ; i. e. he was forbid the ufe of water and fire, which 
imply'd the Tiecejjity oJ bani/hment, Theobald. 
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Weary fev^nrnights, nine times nine, 
Shall he dwindle,^ peak, and pine ; 
Though his" bark cannot' be Iqft, 
Yet it ihall be tempeft-toft.^ 
J-pok what I have. 



Mr. Theobald has very juftly explained JQrhid by accurjed^ byt 
without giving' any rcafon of his interpretation, Tq bid is origi- 
nail/ to prayy as in this Saxon fragment : 
He is WIS that bit and bote, 8cc. 
He is wife that prayj and makes amends. 
As to forbid therefore implies to prohibit^ in oppoGtion to the 
word bidin. its prefcnt fenfe, it fignifies by the fapie kind of oppo-r 
Ation to curjey when it is derived from the fame word in its pricAi- 
tive meaning. Johnson. 

A Jorbodin {eWovr, Scot, fignifies ?Ln unhappy one* Steevens. 
It may be added that '* bitten and Verbieten^ in the German, fig* 
nify to pray and to intcrdid.*' S. W. 

" Shalf he dwindle, h'c] This mifchief was ftippofed (o be put 
in execution by means of a waxen figure, which reprefcnted th^ 
perfon who was to be confumed by flow degrees. 
So, ia Webfter's Dutche/s ef Malfy, ifiaB : 

*' it wajtes me more 

♦' Than wer't my pifture faftiion'd out of wax, 
•* Stuck with a magick needle, and then burie^ 
•' In fomc foul dunghill." 
V So Holinflied, fpeakiug of the witchcraft praSifed to defiroy 
king Dujfe : 

*• found one of the witches roafting upon a wooden broch 

an image of wax at the fire, resembling in each feature the king's 
perfon, 8cc. 

^^ -r^ for as the image did wafte afore the fire, fo did the bodie 

of ^c king break forth in fweat. And as for the words of the in- 
chantment, they fervcd to keep him flill waking /rom ^«#^^," 8cc. 
This may fervc to explain the foregoing paflage : 
" Sleep ihall neither night nor day 
** Hang upon his pcnthoufe lid.*' 
See Vol. IV. p. 2i5, n. 2. Steevens, 
• Though his bark cannot be lojty 

Tet itjhall be tempejl-toj.] So, in Newes from Scotland, &c. a 
pamphlet already quoted. '♦ Againc it is confeffed, that the fiid 
f hriften^d cat was the caufe of the Kin_ges Mapjiies fhippe, at hrs 
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2. Witch. Show me, (how me. 

1. Witch, Here I have a pilot's thumb, 
WreckM, a^ homeward he did come. 
•- [Drum within^ 

3. Witch. A drum, a drum; 
Macbeth doth come. 

All. The weird fiftets, hand in hand,* 
Pollers of the fea and land, 



coming fortke of Denmarke, had s contrarie winde to the reji of its 
Jhippes then beeing ia his companie, which thing was moft (trauoge 
and true, as the kinges Majeftie acknowledgeth, for when the reft 
"^of the (hippes had a faire and good winde, then was the winde 
contrarie and altogether againft his Majeftie. And further the fayde 
%vitch declared, that his Majeftie had never corne fafely from the 
f«a, if his faith had not prevayled. above ttieir entenlions.'* To 
this circumliauce perhaps our author's allufion is fiifiiciently plain, 

SXEEVENS. 

• The weird Jifi^s, hand in hand,] Tbcfe weird Jijers, were the 
Fates of the northern nations ; the^tbree hand-roaids of Odin. Hdf 
nominantur VaUyri^^ quos quodvis ad pr a Hum Odinns mittit. Ha 
viros morti dejttnanf^ & vidoriam gnhernant, Gunnat 6* Roia^ 4r 
Fdrcarnm minima Skultda: per aha ^ maria equitant femper ad mO' • 
rituTos elifrendoi ; ^ csedes in potejaie hahent, BarthoHnu^ de Caulk 
corvtemptx a Dams adbuc Gcntilibus mortis. It is for this reafon 
tiiat Shakfpeare makes them three ; and calls them, 

Fojiers of the Jea ajkd land ; 
and intent only upon death and mifchief. However, to give this 
part of his work the raor^ dignity, he intermixes, with this northern^ 
the Greek and Romfan fuperflitions ^ and -puts Hecate at the head 
of their enchantments. And to make it Aill more familiar to the 
common audience (which was always his point) he adds, for another 
ingredietit, a fufficient quantity of our own country fuperftitions 
concerning witches; their beards, their cats, and their broomflicks. 
So that his witch-fcenei are like the charm they prepare in one of 
them ; where the ingredients are gathered from «very thing^^ociin^ 
in the natural world, as here, from every thing tf^urJ in the moral* 
But as extravagant as all this is, the play has had the power to* 
charm and bewitch every audience from that time to this. 

Warburton. 

T^tVr^ comes from the Anglo^axon Wyrd, fatum^ and isufed as a 

fubftantive £guifying s^ prophecy^ by tb« Uanflator of i/^d^r ^a<Mi«l 
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Thus do go about, about; 
Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine. 
And ihrice again, to make up nine: 
Peace ! — the charm'^ Wound up. 

Enter Macbeth znd Banq.uo. 

Mac, So foul and fair a day I have- not feen. 
Ban, Hoiv far i^'t ca,ird to Fores ?^ — What arfc 
thefe, ^ ^ ^ 

in the year i54i, as well as for the Dfftinies by Chaucer and Ho-< 
Unfiled. Of the weirdis gevyn to Makbeth and Banqhuo, is the ar- 
gument of one of the chapters. Gawin Douglas, in his tranflation 
of Virgil^ calls the Pdrca the weird fijters ; and in Ane verie eiccel^ 
lend and deledahiil Treatife intitulit Philotus, qukairin we may 
perjave the greit inconveniences that jallis out in ike Mariage betweeni 
Age and Tjtuth^ Edinburgh, t6o3, the word appears agaih : 
^^ How dois the qulieiU of fortune go, 
*'*' ^uh<ht wickit wietd has wiocht our wo." 
Again: 

^* Quhat niedis Philotus to think ill, 
*•• Or zii his weird to warie ? 

The other method of fpelling, [weyward] was merely a blunder 
of the tranfcriber or printer. 

The Valkyrife, or Valkyriur^ were not barely three in number, 
,The learned critick might have found, iu Bartkolinusy not only 
, Gunna^ Rota'^ (2r Skullda^ but alfo, Scogula^ Hilda^ Gonduldj and 
GeirofiiOgula. Bartholinus adds that their number is yet greater, 
according to other writers whofpeakof them. They were the {cnp" 
hearers of Odin, and condudors of the dead^ They, were diftinguifiicd 
by the elegance of their forms ; and it would be as juft to compare 
youth and beauty with age and deformity, as the Valkyiia oj th$ 
JSforth with the Witches 4>f Shdkfpeare. Steevens. 

The old copy has — iD^a/ar^/, probably in coofequence of the 
tranfcriber's being deceived by his ear. The corredioa was made 
by Mr. Theobald. The following paflage in fiellenden's Tranflatioa 
of He6orBoetbius, fully fupports the emei^dation ; *» Be aveniure 
Makbeth an^ Banquho were palTand to Fores, quhair kyng Dun* 
cane bapnit to be for ye tyme, and met be ye gait thre wemen 
clothit in elrage and uncouth weid. They wer jugit be the pepilt 
to be w^rd fifters." So alfo HoUuihed. Malone. 

! How Jar is'l ffilCd t9 Fores ?] The king at this timt refidcdat 
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So wltherM, and fo wild ip their altire ; 
That look not like the inhabitants o'the earth, 
And yet are on't? — Live you? or are you aught 
That man may queftion ?^ You feem to underftand 

me, 
By each at once her choppy finger layitig 
Upon her (kinny lips :-^You ftiould bewomeq^^ 
And yet your beards^ forbid me to interpret 
That you are fo. 

Macb. Speak, if you can ; — -What are you? 

1. Witch. All h^il, Macbeth!^ hail to thee, 
thane of Glamis!* . 



JFflr«, a town in Murray^ not far from Inverne/s, *' It fortuned, 
(fays Holinflicd) as Macbeth and Banquo journeyed towards Fores^ 
where the king then lay, they went fporting by the way, without 
other company, fave only themfelves, when fuddenly in the midft 
of a laund there met them three women in ftrange and wild apparell^ 
refembliog crc^^tures of the elder world,'* Sec. Steevens. 
The old copy reads—^om. Correded by Mr. Fopo. 

Malons. 

* That man may quejlion f] Are ye any beings with which man i& 
permitted to hold converfe, or of whom it is lawful to q/i qufjions t 

Johnson.^ 

* — Toujhould le vomefiy'] In Pierce Pennilejfe Ms Supplication to the 
Divell^ 1^92, there is stn eaumcraiion of fpirits and their offices; 
and of certain watry fpirits it is faid — «» by the help of Alynach a 
fpirit of the Weft, they will raife ftormes, caufe earthquakes, raync, 
liaile or fnow, in the cleareft day that is ; and if ever they appeare 
to anie man, thoy'come intf^mrn'j appaiell/* Henderson. 

* your beards ] Witches were fuppofed always to have. 

hair on their chins. So, in Decker*s HoneJ Whore, i635: 

•' . Some, women have beards, marry they are half 

witches,*' Steevens. 
' All hail^ Macbeth!] It hath lately been repeated from Mr. 
Guthrie's Ejfay upon Englijh Tiagedy, that the portrait of Macbeth's 
wife is copied from Buchanan, '* whofe fpirit, as well as words, 
is tranflated into the pl^iy of Shakfpeare : and it had fignlfyed no- 
thing to have pored only on HolinQied for /aflj." ** Animus 

ctiara, ^er le fcrox, prope quotidianis Qonviciis uxoris (quaeomuiuaa 
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2. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! hail to thc6, 
thane of Cawdor ! ^ 



^onfiliorum ^i erat confcia) ftimulabatur.** — —This is the whol^, 
that Buchanan fays of the Lady, and truly 1 fee nomorc/pirit in 
the Scotch, than in the Englilh chronicler. The wordcs of the 
three weird flftcrs alfo greaily encouraged him [to the murder of 
DuhcaU,] but fpecially his wife lay fore upon him to attempt the 
thing, as {he that was very ambitious, brcnning in unquenchable 
defire, to beafe the name Of aqueene." ^ Edit. 1377, p. 244. 

This part of Holinfhed is an abridgment of Johne Bellenden** 
tranflation of the noble clerii He^or Boece^ imprinted at Edinburgh^ . 
in fol. 1541. I will give the pafTagc as it is found there. ^^ His 
vyfe impacient of lang tary [a\ all wemen ar) fpecially qubare ihey 
are defi^'us of ony purpos, gaif hym gret artation to purfew the 
third weird, that fche micht be ane quene, calland hym oft tymis 
febyl CO wart and nocht defyrus of bonouris, fen he durft not afTailze 
the thing with manheid and curage, quhilk is offerit to hym be 
beniuolente of fortoun. Howbeit (indry oiheris bes afTailzeic ^c 
thiiiges afore with maift tcrribyr jcopardyis, quhen they had no* fie 
fickernefs to fucceid in the end of ihairlaubouris as he had." p. 173. 

But we cad demonjlrate^ that ^hakfpeare had not the ftory from 
Buchanan. According to him^ the weird fifters falute Macbeth : 

*' Una Angufia Thanum^ altera Moravisc, tcrtia Regem." 

Thane of Angus, and of Murray, Sec. but according to Holinfhed, 
immediately from Bellenden, as it ftands in Shaklpeare : ** The 
firfl of them fpake and fayde, All hayle Makbeth Thane ofOlam-^ 
mis, — ^tbe fccond of them fayde, Hayle Makbeth Thane of Cawder; 
but the third fayde, All hayle Makbeih, that hereafter fhall be 
king of Scotland/' p. 243. 

I. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail to thee, thane of Glamis ! 

9. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! Hail id thee, thane of Cawdor! 

3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth ! that Jhalt be king hereafter ! 

Here too our poet found the equivocal predidions, on which hid 
liero fo fatally depended : '* He had learned of certaine wyfards^ 

how that he ought to take heede of Macduflfc : and furely here- 

iipOn had he put Macduflfc to death, but a certaine witch, ivhom 
he had in great trui!, had tolde, that he fhould neuer be flain with 
Hian borni of any womari, nor vanquifhed till^ the, wood of fiernane 
came to the caftell of Dunfinaue.** p. 244. And the fcene between 
Malcolm and Matduflf in the fourth ad is almoft literally taken 
from the Chronicle, Farmer. 

All bail, Macbeth!] All hail is a corruption of al-kaelj S^ya 
I4 4* Avey Jalvt, Malonb. 
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MACBETH/ 33 

3. Witch. All hail, Macbeth! that ftialt be king 

hereafter. 
Ban* Good fir, why do you ftart; and feem to 
fear 
Things that do found fo fair ? — I'the name of truth, 
Are ye fantaftical/ or that indeed 
Which outwardly ye fliow? My noble partner 
You greet with prefent grace, and great prediftion 
Of noble having, ^ and of royal hope, 



• ^^. ihani of Glamis f] The thancfliip of Ghmis was the an* 
cicnt inbtiiiaacc of Macbcth's family. The caftle where they lived 
is flill {landing, arid was lately the magnificeot refidcnce of the earl 
of Strathmore. See ^ paiticular defcription of it in Mr. Gray't 
letttrtoDr. Wharton, dated fro m G/amw C«/f/^. Steevens. 

» — r— <Aa«« oj Cawdor!] Dr^ Johnfoh obfervcs in his. Journey 
tb^ihe Wejlern IJlandi of Scotland^ that part of Calder CdJlU^ JFrom 
\vhich Macbeth drew his fecond title, is ftiil remaialog. 

SteevenSs 

• Art ye fantaflidil,] By JanUjUcal is not _meant, according to . 
the common fignification, creatures of his own brain; for he could 
Hot be fo extravagant to afk futh a qtieftiou : but it is ufed for/aa 
pernaturaly fpiritual. Warburton. 

"By fantajlicalf he means creatures of /««/<»/) or imagination: thtf 
qxicftion is, Are.thefe real bcines before us, or are we deceived by 
illufions of fancy ? Johnson. 

So, in Reginald Scott's Difcovery of WitcUrafly 1584: " Htf 
affirmeth thefc tranfubftantiations to be hut font ajiical^ not accord, 
ing 10 the Veritie, but according to the appearance." - The fai^d 
cxpreffion occurs in All's Loft by Luft^ i633, by Rowley : 

*' -oris that thing, 

** Which would fupply the place of foul in thee* 
*' Merely phantaftical ? 
Shakfpeane, however, took the word from Holinftied, who in. 
his account of the witches, fays ; *' This was reputed at firft but 
fome \iin fantaflical illuhon by Macbeth and Baoquo." 

StEEVfiNSi 

' Of noble having,] Having is^eftate, poffeffibti, fortune. SOj 
in Twelfth Night: 

" my having i^ not muclv; 

*' I'll make divifion of my prefcjit flore : 
*' Hold } th^c is half my coffer." 

Vol. XI. 6 
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That he feenis rapt withal ; ^ to me you fpcak not : 
If you can look into the feeds of time, 
And fay, which grain will grow, and Which will hot ; 
. Speak then to me, who neither beg, nor fear, 
Your favours, nor you hate. 

1. Witch. Hail! 

2. Witch. Hail? 

3. Witch. Hail! 

1. Witch. Leffer than Macbeth, and greater. 

2. Witch. Not fo happy, yet much happier. 

3. WiTCHi Thou (halt get kings, though thou 

be none : 
So, all hail, Macbeth and Banquo ! 

1. Witch. Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail! 
Macb. Stay, you imperfcft fpeakers, tell me 
more : 
By Sinel's death,^ I know, I am thane ofGlamis; 
But how of dawdor? the thane of Cawdor lives, 
A profperous gentleman ; and to be king, 



Again, in the ancient metrical romance oi Syr Btvys of Hsmpton^ 
bl. I. no date : 

»* And when he heareth this tydinge, 
^ ** He wiU go theder with gre^t having.** 

See alfo note on Thi Merry Wives of Wind/or^ Aft III. fc. ii. 

Steevens. 
• that he feems rapt withal ;] Rapt is rapturoufly affeded, extra 
Je raptus. So, in Spcafer's Faerie Queen^ IV. ix. 6 : 
♦* That, with the tweetnefs ot her rare delight, 
•* The prince halfra^/, began on her to dote." 
Again, in Cymbeline: 

*» What, dear fir, thus raps you?" Steevens. 
* By SineVs deaths] The father of Macbeth. Pope. 
His true naiinc, which however appears, but perhaps orily typo- 
graphically, corrupted to Synete in Hedor Bocthius, iiom whom, 
by means of his old Scottifh tranflaior, it came to the ktiowled^e 
of HolinQied, was Fihieg. Both f inlay and Macbeath arc commod 
furnames in Scotland at this moment. ' Ritsom. 
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Standi not within the ptofpeft of belief, 
No more than to be Cawdor. Say, from whence 
You owe this ftrangei intelligence? or why 
Upon this blafled heath you flop our way 
With fuch prophetick greeting ?-^Speak, I charge 
you* [Wishes vanijh. 

Ban. The earth hath bubbles, as the water has, 
And thefeare of them :«i.Whither are they vanifli'd? 

Macb. Into the air; and what feem'd corporal, 
melted 
As breath into the wind. — ^* Would they had ftaid! 

Ban. Were fuch things here, as we do fpeak 
about? 
Or have we eaten of the infane root/ 
That take* the reafon prifoner? 



7 ^ eaten of the infane root,] The infant ro6tis the ro6t whjcbi 

mkkcs infant. Theobald. 

Shakfpeate alludes to the qualities anciently ifcribed to hemlock* 
So, in Greene's Never too late^ i6i6 : *» You gaz*d agaioA the 
fun, aiid fo blemifhed your fight ; or elfe you have eaten of the roots 
of hemlock^ that m^kes i£ien*s eyes dnuil un/etn objects*' Agaifl^ 
inBcn Jonfon*s S^jantii ? 

*' they lay that hold upon thy fenfes^ 

" Ai thou hadft fnuft up hemlocit,** STEEVeiiS. 
The comnientators have giYen themfelVet mach trouble to afcer-k 
tain the name of this root, btit its name was, I believe, unknowa 
to Shakfpeare, as it is to his readers -, Sir Thoolias North's traniJa- 
, tion of Piatarch, having probably furniflied him with the only 
knowledge he had of its qualities, without fpecifying its name. iH 
the Life of Antony, (which our author mu£t have diligently read,) 
the Roman fbldiers, while employed in the Parthian war, are faid 
to have fuffered great diftrefs for want af pr of vifions. *' In the ende 
(fays Plutarch] they were compelled tb live of herbs and rootes, but 
they found few of them that men do comriionly eate oif, and were 
enforced to ta^e of thetn that were never eaten before ; auiong thfi 
which there was one that killed them, and madf them 4>ut of tieir 
imis ; for he that bad o^ce eaten of it, his memorje was gone from 
kim^ 4nd he knew no/manner of thin^^ but only bnited iiimf^ in 

D 2 
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Macb* Your children ftiall be kings. 

Ban. You Jhall be king. 

Macs, And thane of Cawdor too ; went it not 

fo? 
Ban. To the felf-fame tune, and words. Who's 

here ? 

Enter RossE, and Angus. 

RossE. The king hath happily received Macbeth, 
The news of thy fuccefs : and when he reads 
Thy perfonal venture in the rebels' fight, 
H^s wonders and hispraifesdo contend. 
Which (hould be thine, or his: Silenc'd with that,* 
In viewing o'er the reft o' the felf-fame day, 
He find$ thee in the ftout Norveyan ranks. 
Nothing afeard of what thyfelfdidftraake, 
Strange images of deaths As thick as tale,^ 



digging and hurling of ftoncs from one place to another, as though 
it had been a matter of great waight, and to be done with all pof- 
fiblefpeede." Malone* 

• His wonders and his praifes do contend. 

Which Jhould be thine, or his : &c.] i. e. private admiration of 
yout deeds, and a dehre to do them publick juftice by commenda- 
tion, contend in bis mind forpre-cmincnce. — Or, — There isaconteft 
inhi^ mind whether he fhould indulge his dcfiie of publifhing to the 
world the commendations due to your hcroifm, or wliether he ihould 
remain in hlent admiration of what no words could celebrate ia 
proportion to its defcrt. 

Mr. M. Mafon would read toonder^ not wonders ; for, fays he, 
'* I believe the word wonder^ in the fcnfe of admiration, has no 
plural." In m^odem language it certainly has none; yet I cannot 
help thinking that, in the prefent iuHance, plura) was oppofed to 
plural by Sbakfpeare. SrEEVENii. 

Silenced ti>iM that,] i. e. wrapped in filent wonder at the deeds 
jiferformed by Macbeth, 8:c. MaLone. 
^ As thick 0s tale,J Meaoing, that the news came as thick 
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Came poll with poft ; and every one did bear 
Thy praifes in his kitigdom's great defence, 
And pour'd them down before him. 

A^G. We are fent. 



as a iale ca|i travel with the poj. Or we may read, perhaps, yet 
belter : 

As thick as taU^ 

Came pojl with poji ; 
T}iat is, pofts arrived as faft as tTiey could be counted. 

Johnson. 
So, in King Henry VI, P. III. Ad U. fc. i : 
" Tidings, as fwiftly as the poJi could run^ 
** Were brought,'* 8cc. 
Mr. Rowc reads — a^ thick as hail, Steeven*. 
The old copy reads — Can poft. The emendation is Mr. Rowe*8. 
Dr. Johnfon's explanaiion'would be lefs exceptionable, if the old 
copy had — As guick as tale. Thick applies but ill to taleyZnd feemt 
rather to favour Mr. Rowe's emendation. ^ 

*''' As thick as hail,'* as an anonymous correfpondent obferves to 
mc, is an exprcflion in the old play of King John^ iSgi: 

'* breathe out damned orifons, 

** As thick as Arti7-ftones Torethe fpring's approach." 
The emendation of the word can is fupported by a palTage ia 
K. Henty IV, P. II : 

*' And there are twenty weak and wearied pojls 
" Come from the north." Malone. 
Dr. Johnlbn's explanation is perfedly juftifiable. As thick^ ia 
ancient language, fignificd as fajl. To /peak thick., in our author, 
does not therefore mean, to have a cloudy indiJlinS utterance^ but to 
deliver words xvith rapidity. So, in Cymbeline : Aft III. fc. ii : 

", fay, SLud/peak thick, 

" (Love's counfellor {hould fill the bores of hearing' . 
** To the fn^othering of ihefenfe) how far it is 
'• To thu fame blelfed Milford." 
Again, in K, Henry IV, P. II. Ad II. fc. iii : 

'* And /peaking thick, which nature made his blemifli, 

*' Became the accents of the valiant ; 

" For thofe that could fpeak/ow and tardily, 

" Would turn 8cc Tofeemlike him." 

thick thercfor^> is not lefs applicable to tahy the old reading^ 
than to hail^ the alteration of Mr. Rowe. Steevens. 

D 3 
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To give ^hcc, from our royal maftcr, thanks f 
To herald thee * into fiis fight, not pay thee. 

RossE. And, for an earneft of a greater honour. 
He bade me, from him, call thee thane of Cawdop . 
in \yhich addition, hail, mpft worthy thane! 
tor it is thine. 

Ban. What, cap jhc devil fpeak trpe? 

Macb. The thane ofCavydor live$;*Why dq 
yqu drefs me 
In borrow'd robes ? 

Ajng. Who wa$ the thane» lives yet: 

But under heavy judgement bears ths^t life 
Which he defcrves to lofe. VVhcthcr he was 
Combin'd with Norway ; ^ or did line the rebel 
With hidden help and vantage ; or that with both 
He labpur'd inhi§ country's wreck, 1 know not; 
but treafons capital, cpnfefs'd, and provM, 
Jdlave overthrown him. 

Macb. Glamis, and thane of Cawdor: 



.* to hiraU iie$\,c,] The old copy redu^daotl/ TC»ds — Onlj 
%o herald thee &c. Steevens. 

' — with Horw^ s] The old copy reads : 

— , — with thoitoi Norway, 
The players not underiiandiog that by ^* /forufsy '* our author 
meant the king oj Norway^ as in Hamltt — 

'* Whereon old Norway^ overcome with joy,'* 8cc. 
folded in the words at prcfent omitted. Steev£N$« 

Tiiere is, I think, no need of chs^nge. The word comhiiCd be« 
longs to the precediuff line : 

*' Which be deferves to lofe. Whe'r he was combin*d 
•' WiththofeofNorway, or did line the rebel," ?cc. 
Whether was in our author's time fometim^s pronounced and 

^ritten as one fyllab^, whe'r, • . s 

So, in King jfohn: ' ] 

i( ^pw mamfp upon you, t^kfr (he does or i^^.'' 

■■■■"■'■/ MAL0N9, 
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The greatcft is behind. — Thanks for yoqr pains>— . 
Do you not hope your children (hall be kings, 
When thofe that gave the thane of Cawdor to pc,^ 
prqmis'diiio lefs to them ? 

Pan. Thsit, trufted hoipc, 

Might yet enkindle you ^ unto the crown, 
Befides the thane of Cawdpr. But 'tis ftrangez 



* -^ — iruJed*kome^] u e. cfitirijly, thoroughly lelied qd. So,^ 
|n AU's well that ends well: 

" — . — lack'd the fenfe lo know ■ ^ 
'* Her eftimation hoffie,'* Strevens. 

The added word home ihows dearly, in Qiy apprehcniion, that 
•ur author wrote — That thrujied home. Sq^ in a fut>fequenifcenc : 
'* That every minute of his being ihrujs 
'^ Againft my neareft of life." 
Thrujied is the i^cgular paj;ticiplc from thfj verb tq thru^^ and 
though now uc^t often ufed, was, ( believe, comoQon i(^ th^ ^^^f ^ 
of Shakfpearc. So^ in Kin^ Henry V : 

*' With cafted flough aud frcih legerity." 
Home means to the uttermoji. Sq, in The Winter i X^de : 

'* all my fprrows 

" You have paid home/^ ^ 

It may be obicrved, that " tlrufted home" is ;^n C|;preifiQn ufcd 
at this day •, but '* iruy/f J home," I believe, was ncvcrufed at any 
period whatfoever. I haye had frequent occaiion to remark that 
many of the errors in the old copies of our author's plays arofe 
from tte tranfcriber's ear having deceived him. In Ireland where 
much of the pronunciation of the^age of Queen Elizab^eih is yet re- 
tained i the vulgar conii^ntly pronpunce the wprd thrufi as if it 
were written truft ; *and hence probably the error in the text. 

The change is fo very flight, and \ aip fo thoroughly perfuaded 
that the reading prppofed is, the true one, that had it been fuggefted ^ 
by any former editor, I fliould without hefttation have given it a 
place in the text. M alone. 

* Might yet enkindle pu ] Enkindle^ for to ftimulat^ you t<^ 

Ceek. War^urton. 

A fimilar expreffion occurs in A^ you iikeit^i A& I. fc. i: 

*' — nothing remains but that I ii?z<i/^ the boy thi,thcr." , 

STEEveNS, 

'^^tf.je you with the hope of obLaining the crown. Henley* 

D 4 
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40 MACBETH. 

And oftentimes, to win us to our harm. 
The inflruments of darknefs tell us truch ; 
Wui \x^ with houeU inflv^s, to betray ua 
In decpeil confequence. — 
Coufms, a word, J pray you. 

Macb. Two truths arc told/ 



7 Two truths are iold, &c.] How the former of ihefe truths has 
teen tulfiiled, we are yet to learn. Macbetr^ could not become 
Thane o* Glamis, till after his father's d^reafe, of which tUcre ^s 
Iio nieniion throughout the play. If the Hag onl)> announced what 
Macbeth already underf^ood to have hz^ppened, her woi^s could 
fcarccly claim rank as a predidion. Steevinn. 

From the Scottifh tranflation of Bpethius it fho^ld fecm thatSinel^ 
the father of Macbeth, died after Macbeth's having been met by 
the weird lifters. ** Makbeth (fays the hiftoriau) tevolvyng all 
thingis, as they wcr faid be the weird fifteris, "began to covat y® 
(loun. And zit he concludit to abide, quhil he faw y* tymc 
ganand thereto; fermclie bclevyng yt y® thrii weird fuld cum as 
the Jirji two did afore.'* This indeed is inconfillent with our author's 
"words, *' Bv Sinel 8 death, I know, / am thane of Glamis;" — 
V)ut HoUufhcd, who was his guide, in UU abridgment of the hif- 
tory of Roetbius, has particularly mentioned that Sin«;l died before 
Macbeth met the weird fifters: we may therefore be fure that 
Shakfpeare meant it to be underllood that Macbeth had already 
acceded to his paternal title. Bellenden only fays, '* The fTift of 
thai .11 faid to Macbeth; Hale thane of Glammis. The lecound 
faid," 8cc. Bufc in, Holinfhed the relation runs thus, conformably 
to the Latin oiiginal: '* The firft of them fpake and faid. All haile 
Mackbeih, thane of Glammis {for he had laielie entered into that 
4ignitie aiid ojjice by the death of his faUher Sinell], The fecond of 
^hem faid,^' 8cc. 

Still however the objeSion made by Mr. Steevens remains in its 
full force; for fince he knew that " by Sinel's death he was thane 
of Glamis," how can this falutation be confiflcred as prcphefickf 
Or why Ihould he afterwards fay, with advnraiion\ ** Glamis, 
}ind thane of Cawdor;" Sec? Perhaps we may' fuppofc that the 
Tather of Macbeth died fo recently before liis interview with the 
weirds, that the news of it ha J not yet got abroad ; in which cafe, 
though Macbeth himfelf knew it, he might confider tlieir giving 
him the title of Thane of Glamis as a pi oof of fupernatural intelli- 
gence. 

I fufpecl oiir author was led to jife :the expreflions which have 
pccafioned the prefent note, by the following words of Holin(hed : 
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As happy prologues to the fwelling afl^ 
Of the imperial- theme: — I thank you, gentlemen.—- 
This fupernatural foliciting^ > 

Cannot be ill; cannot be good: — If ill. 
Why hath it given me earneft of fuccefs, 
Commencing in a truth? I am thane of Cawdor: 
If good, why do I yield to that fuggeftion'' 
Whofe horrid image doth unfix my hair, ^ 
And make my feated'^ heart knock at my ribs, 
Againft the ufe of nature? Prefent fears 
Are lefs th^n horrible imaginings:^ 

** The fame night after, at fuppcr, Banquo jcftcd with him, and 
faiti, Novv Mackbcth, thou haft obieined tkoje things which the 
TWO jorrt\fT Jifiers ?rophesied : there remaiueth onelie. foi thee 
to purchafe that which the third faid (hould come to p^fl^e. *' 

Malonf,, 

• fwelling aB — ] Swelling is ufcd in the fame fenfe in the 

pvologue to King Henry V : 

*' — piiaces 10 aft, 

" And moparchs to behold the fwelling fcene. '* 

Steevens. 

* /Am /«^^rn«/ura/i^foli citing — ] SoUciiing for information. 

^Warburton, 

Soliciting is rather^ in my opinion, incitement, than injormatioh, 
' Johnson. 

* — — Juggejlion — ] i. e. temptation. So, in AlCs well that 
ends well: ** A filthy officer he is in ihotc fuggejlions for the young 
earl. " Steevens. 

^ W&o/e horrid image doth unjix my hair,] So Macbeth fays, in 
the Matter part of this play: 

" And my fell of hair 

<* Would, at a difmal trcatife, roufc and ftir, 
** As life wereJn it." M. Mason. 

* — ( — feated J i. c. fished, firmly plated. So, in Milton's 

Paradi/e Lojl, ^. VI. 643: 

'* From their foundations loos'ning to and fro 
»* They pluck'd xhc feated hills." Steevens. 

* Pr(fejit fears 

Are lefs than horrible imaginings : ] Prefent fears arc fears of 
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My thpuglit, whofc murder y^stis but fantaRical, 
Shakes fo my fingle ftate of man,* that funflion 



ihings prtfent^ which Macbeth df dares, an'd every mjin has found, 
to be lefs than the ims^pnation prefents them while the objects arc 
yet diftant. Johnson. ) 

So, in The tragedit of Crafus^ 1604, by lord Sterline : 
** For as the (hadow feeoas more monftrous ilill, 
•» Than doth the fubftancc whence it hath the being, 
*' So tk* apprekenfion of approaching ill 
•' Seems greater than iljelf^ wkiljl Jears are lying.** 

Steeven?. 

By ptejent Jears is meant, the aSual prefence of any objeSs §J 
terror ^ So, in the Second Tart of K. Henry IV, the ting fays: 

*» All thcfe bold fears 

»* Thou fee'ft with peril I have anfwered. *' 
To fear is frequently ufcd by Shakfpeare in the fcafe oi fright^ 
In this very play. Lady Macbeth fays, 

** To alter favour ever is to fear. " 
So, in Fletcher*s Pilgrim^ Curio fays to Alphonfo, 

" Mercy upon me. Sir, why are you /<f4r*<i thus?*' 
Meaning, thus affrighted. M. Mason. 

* Jingle Jlate of ra«n, ] The Jingle Jlaie of vskan feern^ to be 

ufed by Shakfpeare for an individual^ in oppofition to a common^ 
wealtk, or conjun8 body, Johnson. 

• By Jingle ftate of man, Shakfpeare ifiight poHBbly mean fomewbat 
loore than individuality. He who, in the peculiaif iiiuation of 
Macbeth, is meditating a murder, dares not communicate his 
thougbtSt and confequently derives neither fpirir, nor advantage, 
from the countenance, 'or fagacity, of Others. This ftate of man 
xnay properly be ftyled Jingle, folitary, ' or defencelefs, as it ex» 
eludes the benefits of participation, and has no refources but ii^ 
itfclf. 

It (hould be obferved, however, that double znd^ngle anciently 
fignified Jlrong and viealy when applied to liquors, and perhaps to 
other objeds. In this fenff^ the former word may be employed by 
Brabantio — 

*' -a voice potential, 

" As double as the duke's;" 
and the latter, by the Chief Jufticc, fpeaking to Falftaff; 

'* Is not your wit Jingle ? / 

Thti Jingle ftate of Macbeth may therefore fignify his weak aM 
fekile ftate of qaind. ^teevens. ^ 
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Is fmother'd in fu|-mife; and nothing is, 
B^t what is, not/ 

Ban. Look, how our partner's rapt. 

Macb. If>cl;iance will have me king, why, chance 
may crown me, 
Without my ftir. 

Ban. New honours come upon him 

Like our ftrs^nge garments; cleave not to their 

mould, 
But with the aid of ufe. 

Macb. Come what come may; 

Time and the hour runs through the rougheft 
day. ' 

f — fun Si on 1 

Is Jmotknd in furmife; and nothing I'j, 

But what is not, j All powers of a^ion are opprelTed and 
crufhed by one oyerwhelming image in the mind, and nothing is 
prefent to me but that which is really future. Of things now about 
me I have no perception, being intent wholly on that which haf 
yet no exiftence. Johnson. 

Surmife^ is fpeculation, conjefiure coiicerning the future. 

NikLONF.. 

ShakfpeaTe has fomewhat li^e this fentiment in Ths Merchant §J 
Venice: 

" Whefe, every fometbing being blent together, 

** Turns to a wild of nothing" . 

Again, in K, Ricchard 11 : . 

** ,— is nought but {hadow» 

" Of what it is not.*' §teeven8. 
' Time and the hour luns through the roughejl <fay. ] " By this, \ 
confefs, I do not with his two laft cpmmentators imagine it meant 
either the tautology of time and the hour, or an allufion to time 
painted with an hour-glafs, or an exhortation to time to haden for* 
ivard, but rather to fay tempus & hora^ time and occafioq, will 
carry the thing through, and bring it to Come determined point 
^nd end, let its nature be- whai it will.** 

This note is taten from an Ejfay on th4 Writings an4 Ginius of 
Shahfptaref &;c. by Mrs. Montagu. 
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44 MACBETH. 

Ban. Worthy Macbeth, wc flay upon your lei- 
fure. 

Macb. Give me yoilr favour:* — my dull braia 
was wrought 
With things forgotten.^ Kind gentlemen,your pains 
Are regifter d where every day 1 turn 
The leaf to read them. *— Let us toward the king. — 
Think upon what hath chancM ; and, at more time, 
The interim having weigh'd it, ^ let us fpeak 
Our free hearts each to other. 

Such tautology is common to Sbakfpcarc. 

'' The very kead and jront of, my offending/' ^ . t, .• 

is little lefs rcprchcnfiblc. time and the hour, is Time with his 
hours. Steevens. 

. The fame exprcffion is iifed by a wtiter nearly contemporary 
with Shakfpearc: *^ Neiihcr can there be any thing in the world 
wore acceptable to me than death, whofe koweT and im( it thejr 
were as cenayne," 8cc. Fenton's tragical Difcour/es, 1579. Again, 
in bavifon's Foems^ 1621: - 

" Time's young howres attend her ftilU " 
Again, in our author's 126th Sonnet: 

»^ O thou, my lovely boy, who in thy power 

»' Doft hold Time's ficUe glafs, his fickle, hour — " 

Malone. 

■ favour:'^ i. c. indulgence, pardon. Steevens. 

® my dull brain vfas wrought 

l^ith things forgotten, ] My head v/z^ worked, agitated, put into, 
commotion. Johnson. » 

So, in Othello: ' , 

*' Of one not eafily jealous,' but being wrought, 
'* Perplex'd in the extreme.*' Steevens. 

* where every day 1 turn 

The leaf to read them.] He means, as Mr. Upton has obfcrved, 
that they are regiftered in the table-book of his heart. So Hamlet 
fp'caks of the talkie of his memory, Malone. 

' The interim having weighed it , ] This intervening pdrtiori of 
time is almoft perfonificd: it is reprefcnted as a cool impartial judge ; 
as the fmujer Reajon, Or perhaps wc (hould read— ^ I' th' interim. 

Steevens. 
I believe, the interim is ufcd adverbially *• '' yOU having weighed 
it in the interim. " Malone. 
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Ban. Very gladly. 

Macb. Till then, enongh. — Come, friends* 

[ Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

Fores. A Room in the Palace. 

Flourijh. Enter DvKCAfi, Malcolm, DoNALfiAiN, 
Lenox, and Attendants. 

Dun. Is execution 4one on Cawdor? Are not"^ 
Thofe in commiflion yet return'd ? 

Mal. . My liege. 

They arc not yet come back. But I have fpokc 
With one that fa vv him dic:^ who did report. 
That very frankly he confefs'd his treafons; '* 
Implor'd your highnefs' pardon ; and fet forth 
A deep repentance : nothing in his life 
Became him, like the leaving it; he died 
As one that hath been ftudied in his death, ^ 

, * Arc not — ] The old copy reads — Or not. The emen- 
dation was made by the editor of the -fecotid folio. Malone. 

f * With one that Jaw Kim die :"] The behaviour of the thane of 
Csxifdor correfponds in almoft every circumftance .with that of the 
unfortunate ^earl of Effex, as related by Stowe, p. 793. His aflcing 
the queen*s forgivenefs, his confefiioa, repentance, and concern 
about behaving with propriety on the fcaffold, are minutely dc- 
fcribed by that hiftorian. Such an allufion could not fail of having 
the defired effeA on an audience, many of whom were eye-witTjcffc8 
to the feverity of that juftice which deprived the age of one of its 
greateil ornaments, and Southampton, Shakfpeare's patron, of his ,^ 
dcareft friend. Steevens. 

• ^ ftudied in his deathy] luftruded in the art of dying. It 

was ufual to iay Jhdied^ for learned in fcience. Johnson. 
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To throw away the dcareft thing tc owM, 
AsJ 'tWeriC a carelefs trifle. 

Dun. There's no art, 

To find the mind's conftruftion in the face : ^ 
He was a gentleman on whom I built 
An abfolute truft. -— O worthicft coufin! 

Enter MagbetH, Banquo, RdssE, and Angus. 

Th(* fin of my ingratitude even now 

Was heavy on me': Thou art fo far before, 

That fwifteft wing of recompetife is flow ' 

To overtake thee. 'Would thou hadft lefs dcferv'd; 

That the proportioti both of thanks and payment 

Might haVe been mine ! only I have left to fay, 

More is thy due than more than all can pay. * 

H?s own prdftffion furoiflied bur author with this phrafc. To 
t>e Jiudied in a part, or to have Jludied it, is yet the technical term 
of the theatre. Malone. 

7 To Jind the mind's conJlruSion in the face. ] The conJlruSion of the 
mini IS, I believe, a phrafe peculiar to Shakfpeare : it implies the 
frame or difpojition of the mind, by which it is determined to good 
or ill. Johnson, 

Dr. Johnfon feems to have underftood the word conJlruSion in 
this place, in the fenfe oi frame or firuSlwe; but the fchool-term 
was, I believe, intended by Shalifpeare. The meaning, is, — Wi 
tannot coii^ixxt or dif cover the difpojition of the mind by the lineaments 
of the face. So, in K. Henry IV. P. II; 

»* Confirue the times to their neceffities.** 
In Jtiamlet we meet with a kindred phrafe : 
*' — . — Thcfe profound heaves 

** You muft tranjlate; 'tis fit we underfiand them.'* 
Our author again alludes to bis grammar, in Troilus and Crefjida: 

'* I'll decline the whole queftion. " 
In hii 93d Sonnet, however, we find a contrary fentimcnt afTerCed: 
»* In many's looks the falfe heart's hijlory 
<< Is writ." Malone. 
• More is thy due ihan more than all can pay.] More is due to 
ibee, than, I will dot fay aU^ but, mor€ than all, i. e. the greatei^ 
^ Tccompeace, can pay. Thus in FlautiM : Kihilo minus. 
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MacB. The fcrvice and the loyalty I owe. 
In doing it, pays itfelf. Your highnefs' part 
Is to receive our duties : and our duties 
Are to your throne and date,. children, ^hd fervants ; 
Which do but what they fhould, by doing every 

thing® 
Safe toward your love arid honour. * 

'There is an bbfcurity in this paffagfc, arifirig from the word all 
t^hich is not ufcd here pcrfonaUy (more than all pcrfons can pay) 
but fof the whole wealth df the fpeater. So, more clearly, in 
King Henty VII 1 : 

*' More than rtif all is nothing.'* 
This line appeared obrcure to Sir William Dav^nant, for he 
altered it thus: 

'* I have only left to fay, 

*« That thou deffcrveft jbV* ^*«* ^ ^«*^ ^o pay." 

MALOI^I. 



-/ervaiiis ; 



Which do but Ufhat they Jhouldy by doing every things] From 
Scripture: '' So when ye (hall have done all thofe thidgs which are 
^oramauded you, fay, We are unprofitable fervants : we have done 
that which was our duty to do. " Henley. 

• Which do hut what they Jhouldy by doing every thing 
^afe toward your love and honour. ] Mr. Upton gives tlie word 
Jaje as an infltance of an adjeSive ufcd adverbially. JSteevens. 

Read ** Safe (i. e. faved ) toward yoo love and honour;" 

and then the fenf^ will be — '' Our duties are your children, and 
fervants or VaflTals to your throne and ftate , who do but what they 
fliould, by doing every thing with a facing of their love and "honour 
toward you. " The whole is an alluflon to the forrns of doing ho- 
mage in the feudal times. The oath of allegiance, or liege homogt, 
ti "the king was abfolutc and without any exception 3 hut Jimple 
homage, when done to a fubjcS for lands holden of him, was alwayi 
with ijaving of the allegiance (the /or;* and honour) due to the fo- 
vcrcign. ** SauJ la Joy que jeo doy a nope Jeignor le ray," as it is 
io Littleton. And though the expreffion be fomewhat ftiflF and 
forced, it is not more fo than many others in this play, and fuits 
well with the fituation of Macbeth, now beginning 10 waver in 
his allegiance. For, as our author elfewhere fays, [inj«/j«i Cajar :] 
»VWhen love begins to ficken and decay, 
•* It mfeth an enforced ceremony." Blackstoni. 
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Dun. Welcome hither: 

I have begun to plant thee, and will labour 
•To make thee full of growing. ^ — Noble Banquo, 
That haft no lefs deferv'd, nor muft be known 
No lefs to have done fo, let me infold thee, 
And hold thee to my heart. 

Ban. There if I grow, 

The harveft is your own. 



A fimilar expreflionvoccurs alfo in the Lttiers oj tht Pajlon tamitj^ 
Vol. IL p. 245. '* — .yc fliallc fcyndc rac to yow as kyndc as t. 
ftiayc be, my confcienfe and worjhyp Javy i, " Steevens. ^ 

A palTage in Cupid's Revenge^ a comedy Uy Beaumont and Fletcher, 
adds fome fupport to Sir William Blackftone's cmcndaiiou: 

•' I'll fpeak it freely, always my obedience 

*^ And love preferved unto the prince, *' 
So alfo the following words fpokeo \>y Henry Duke of Lancafter 
to^ King Richard IL at their interview in the CaiUe of Flints (a 
paflage that Shakfpeare had certainly read and perhaps remembered)] 
u My fovcreign lorde and kyng, the caufe of ray coming, at this 
prefcnt, is, [your honour faved]^ to have againfr reflitution of my 
pcrfon, my landes^ and heritage, through your favourable licence..*' 
HolinQicd's Chroo. Vol. 11. 

Our author himfelf alfo furnilhes us with a paflTagc that likewife 
may fcrve to confirm this emendaiion. See Vol. IX. Y» 1^6 1 

*' Save him from danger; do HIM love and honour,'* 
Again, in Tiweljth Night: 

** What fhali you alk of me that I'll deny, 

** That honour Jav'd may upon alking give?" 
Again, in Cymheline: 

" I fomcthing fear my father's wrath, but nothing 

** (Always re/erv'd my holy <A:/y) what 

*k His rage can d* on me.* 
Our poet has ufcd the verb to faff in Aniony and Cleopatra i 
- *' — beft yoxifafd the bringer 

" Out of the hoft. " Malone. 

* full of f^rowivg ] Is, I believe, cxuberatit, perfeft, 

complete in thy growth. So, in Othello: 

" What a full fortune doth the thick-lips owe ?" 

Maloni. 
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Du^. My plentcons joys^ 

Wanton in fulnefs, fcek to hide tKemfelves ^ 

In drops bt forrow. ^ — Sons, Hnfmerl. tTiancs, 
And you whole places are the nearcft, know, 
We will eftablifh our eflatc upon 
Our cldeft, Malcolm ; whom we name hereafter; 
The prince of Cu'nberland: which honour muft 
Not, unaccompanied, ihveft hinf only. 
But figns of noblenefs, like ftars. fhall flilhe 
On alLdefetvers, — From hence to Invernefs,^ 
And bind us further to you. < 

Macb. The reftls labour, which is not us*d fot . 
you:' 
ril be myfelf the harbinger, and make joyful 
The hearing of my wife with your approach ; 
So, humbly take my leaVe. 

Dun. * My worthy Cawdbrl 

* My plenteous joys^ 

Wanton in fvUnefs^ feel to hide tkemfelvts 
In drops oj Jorrow, ] 

^ lachrymas non fpoote cedentes 

Eff'iidit, gemiiufque exjsreffit pcfiorc lac to ; 
Noh aliter manitefla poteasabfcondete mentis 
Caudia, quam lachirymis. Lucan, lib. ix. ^,. 

There was no Englifli tranflation of Lucan before i6r4.— Wc 
itieet with Ihc fame fentlment again in The Winters Tale: (« It 
feeni'd forrow vi^pt to take leave of them, for their Joy waded ia 
tears.** It is like wife employed in the firft fcene of MucA ado about 
Nothing, Ma LONE. 

* hence to Invernefs,] Dr. Johnfon *obferyes, in his Jowrnti 

U the Wehern Jjles of Scotland^ that the w^Us of the caftle of Mac* 
bcth at Invernefs are yet (landing. Steevens. 

The circumftance of Duncan's vifiting Macbeth is fupported by 
biftory; for, from the ScottiOi Chronicles it appears, that it was 
cuftomary for the king to make a progrefs through his dominion! 
every year. ** Incrat ei fDuncano] laudabilis confuetudo regui 
pertranfire regioncs femel in anno.** For dun, Scotichron^ Ub. iVl 
€. xliv. 

Vol. XI. . E 
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M A C B E T H. 



Macb. The prince of Cumberland!^ — That is 
a flop, 
On which 1 muft fall down, or clfe o'cr-lcap, 

[Afide. 



(^ Singulis annis ad inopum qoerelas iiudiend^ perluilrabat pto- 
Vincias." Buchan. Lib. VII. Malone. ^ 

* The pr in a of CurabeHand ! — ] So, Holinfbed, HiJ. of Scot^ 
iand^ p. 171 : **• Duncan having two Tonnes, &c« be made the cldet 
of them, called Malcolme^ prince of Cumberland^ as it were thereby 
to appoint him fucceffor in his krngdome immediatlie after his de- 
ceafe. Mackbeth forely troubled herewith, for that he faw by thi» 
means his hope fdre hindered, ( where, by the old laws of the 
realme the ordinance was, that if he that ftiould fuccccd were not 
of able age to take the charge upon himfelf, he that was next of 
bloud unto him ihould be admitted,) he began to take counfel how 
he might ufurpe the kingdomc by force, having a juft quarrel Co to 
doe (as he tooke the matter )« for that Duncane did what in him 
lay to defraud him of all manner of tiile and claime, whicli he 
might, in time to come, pretend unto the crowue.'* 

I he crown of Scotland was originally not hereditary. When a 
fucceflor was declared in the life- time of a king (as was often the 
cafe ), the tiile of Prince of Cumberland was immediately bcftowed 
on him as the mark of his defignation. Cumberland was nt that 
time held by Scotland of the crown of England, as a fief. 

Steevens. 

The former part of Mr. Stccvens's remark is fupported by Bellcn- 
deu's Iranflaiion of HeSor Boethius : '* In the mene tyme Kyng 
Duncane maid His fon Mnlcolme Prince of Cumbir^ to fgnify yf he 
fulti regne efljr hym^ quhilk wes grct difplefeir to Makbtth j for it 
maid pl^ne derogaiioun to the thrid weird promittit afore to hym 
be this weird hfteris. Nochtheles he ihoci gif Duncane were flane^ 
he had maift rycht to the croun, becaufc he wes nereft of bludyair- 
to, be tenour of y^ auld lavis maid eftir the dcith of king Fergus, 
quhen young children wer unabel to govern the croun, the ncrreft 
of >air blude fal regne." So alfo Buchanan, Rerum Scolicarum 
Hift. lib. vii. 

»>' Duncanus e filia Sibardi rcguli NorthuTnbrorum, duos filios 
genucrat. Ex iis Milcolurobura, vixdum p(iberem, Cumbric prse- 
fetit. Id fa£lum ejus Macbethus moleftius, quam credi poterat^ 
tulit, earn videlicet moram fibi ratus iujedam, ut, priores jam ma- 
giftialus (juxta vifum nodurnura ) adeptus, aut omnino a regno ex- 
cluderejlur, aut co tardius poiiietur, cum prcsfeilura Cumbria velut 
adiius ad fupremum magijiralum bJiMPER ejfet habitus,'' It has been 
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For in my way it lies. Stars, hide your fires! 
Let not lig^it fee my black and deep dedres: 
The eye wink at the hand! yet let that be. 
Which the eye fears, when it is done, to fee. 

[ Exit. 

Dun. True, worthy Banquo; he is full fo va- 
liant;^ 



afl*eTted by an^moilynious writer [Mr, Ritfon ] that *« the crown of 
Scotland was always hereditary, and that it ihould feem from the 
play that Malcolm was the firji viho had the title ot Prince of Cum- 
berlatid.'* An cxtrad or two from Hecior Boethius will be futfi- 
cient relative to thefe points. In the tenth chapter of the eleventh 
book of his Hiftory we are informed, that fonie of the fnends of 
Ketineth III. the eightieth king of Scoilatid, came aihong the no- 
bles, defiling them to choofe Malcolm, the fon of Kenneth, to be 
Lord of Cumbir, ^*' yf he mycht bt yt way the belter cum to y^ crown 
after hisfaderis deid.'* Two of the nobles faid, it was in the'powef 
of Kenneth to make whom he pleafed Lofd of Cumberland ; and 
Malcolm was accordingly appoint^. *' Sic thiagis done, king 
kenneth, be advife of his nobles, abrogat y^ auld lawts conceri^iag 
the ctcatioii of yair king, arid made new lawis in manntr as foU 
lowes : I. The king beand deccffit, his eldeft fon or his eldeft 
Bepot, (notwithftanding q^uhat fumevir age he be of, and youcht he 
was born efter his faderis death, fal fucccde y* crdujl,'* 8cc; Not- 
' withftanding this precaution, Malcolm, the eldeft fon of Kenneth, 
did not fuccccd to the throne after the death of his father ; fpr after 
keoneth reigned Conftantine, the fon of king Ciilyne. To hira 
fuccicded Gryme, who was not the fon of Conftantirie, but the 
grandfon of king Duffe. Gryme, fays Boethius, came to Scone, 
** qUhare he was crownit by the tcnOur of the auld lawis. " After 
the death of Gryme, Malcolm, the fon of king Kenneth, whom 
Boethius frequently calls Prince of Cumberland; became kins of 
Scotland; and to him fuccceded Duncan, the fon 0>f his eldeft 
daughter. V 

■ Thefe breaches, however, in the fucceflion appear to have been 
Qccafioned by violence in turbulent times; and tfiough the eldeft 
fon could not fucceed to the throne, if he happened to be a minor 
Jit the death of his father, yet, as by the ancient laws the next of 
Hood was id reign, the Scotiilh monarchy may be faid to have been 
hereditary, fubjeS however to peculiar regulations. Malone. 

7 Trut^ w$rthy Banfuo ; he is full fo valiant -, ] i, t, he is to the 

E 2 
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I 

And in Ms ccrmmeiidations I am fed ; 
It is a banquet to me. Let us after him, 
Whofe care is gone before to bid us welcome r^. 
It is a peerlefs kinfman* [ Flourijh. Exeunt. 



S C EN E V. 

Invernefs. A Room in Macbetli's CaJiU. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, reading a letter. 

Lady M. — They, met me in the day ojfuccefs ; and 
I have learned by the perJeSleJl report^^ they have mor6 
in them than mortal knowledge. When I burnd in de-- 
Jire to guejlion them further, they made themfelves^-^ 
air^ into which they vanijl^d. Whiles Ijtood rapt in 
the wonder of it, came mijfives from the king^ ^ who all' 
haiCd me. Thane of Cawdor; by which title^ before^ 
thefe weird jijlers faluted me, and refers'' d me to the 
coming on of time, with. Hail, king that fhalt be ? 
This have ^ thought gOkOd- to deliver thee, my dearejl 
partner of greatnefs ; that thou mighCjl not lofe the 
dues of rejoicing, by being ignorant of what greatnefs is 
promifed thee. Lay it to thy heart, and jarewelL 

full as valiant ai you have defcrihed him. We muft imagiae, that 
tvhile Macbeth vras uticriDg the fix preceding lines, Duncan and 
Banquo had been conferring apart. >1acbeth*s condud af^pears to 
have been their fubjeft; and to fome encomium fuppofcd to have 
been beftowed on him by Banquo, the reply^of Duncan refers. 

Steevens; 

• ^ hy the perjeeieji report^ ] By the beft intelligence. 

Johnson. 

9 mifCves from the king, ] i. e. meffengers. So, in Antony 

0nd Cleopatra: 

•( Did gibe my fn(lfive out of audience.** Steevens* 



V 
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53 



Glamis thou art, and Cawdor; and Ihalt be 
What thou art promis'd : — Yet do I fear thy na-» 

ture ; • 

It is too full o'thc milk of humah kindnefs, 
To catch ^hc neareft way: Thou would'ft he great; 
Art iTot without ambition ; but without 
The illnefs (hbuld attend it. Wh,at thou ivould'ft 

highly, 
That would'ft thou holily; would'ft not pla^y falfe. 
And yet would'ft wrongly win : thoii'd'ft have, great 

Glamis,"* 
That which cries, Tfiu$ thou mujt do^ if thou have it; 
And that which rather thou dojlfear to do^^ 
Than wijhejl Jhould be undone. Hie thee hither, 
That I may pour my fpirits in thine ear;* 
And chaftife with the valour of my tongue 
All that impedesi thee from the gulden round, 



t 



^ -_ — tkou'd'J kave^ great Glamis^ 

Thai w hick cries ^ Thus thou muft do, if thou have it} 
And that, ^c] As the objed of Macbeth*s dcfire ii here if^- 
^qdi^ced fpcakiog of itfelf, \% is neceflary to read, 

thou d*Ji^ have ^ great Qlamis, 

That which cries^ Thus thou luuft d<>> if thou have mc 

^ Johnson, 

* And that which rather thou dof fear to do^] The conftruaion, 
perhaps, is, thou would'ft have that, [ i. e. the crown,] which 
cries unto thee, thou mujl do ihus^ if thou wovldjt have i/, and thou 
muft do that which rather^ kc. Sir T. Hanmcr without neceffitjr 
reads— And that's what rather — The difficulty of this line s^nd 
the fucceeding hemiftich feems to have arifen from their not being 
confidered as part of the^fpeech uttered by the objed of Macbeth'g 
ambition. As fuch they appear to me, and I have therefore dif- 
tinguifhed them by Italicks. Malone. 

This rcgulatipn is certainly proper, and I have followed it. 

^ ' SlEEVFNf.^ 

* That I may pour mv fpirits in thine ear i] I meet with the fame 
expreflion in lord Sterline's Julius Ciefary 1607: 

*' Xhou in my boiom ui'd to pour thy fpright,** Malome,^ j 

E 3 
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MACBETH. 



Which fate and metaphyfical aid doth fccm 
To have thee crown'd withal. ^ — -— Wha^ is your 
tidlngb? 



• the goldcp round. 

Which Jate and metaphyfical aid doth ffcm 

To have thee crown d withal.] Foi Jeem^ the fenfc evidently 
direQs Ui» to xezLd/eek. The crown to which fate deftincs thee;, and 
yrhich preternstiiirai agents endeavour to bellow upon thee. The 
golden rotund is the diadem, Johnson. 

So, in AaiV: 

*'^ And wears upon his baby brqw the round 
'' And lop of fovtrcigniy." Steevens. 

Metaphyfical for fupernatural. hut doth Jeem to have thee crown*4 
^ithal, is not fcnfe. To m:;ike it fo, it (hould be fupplied thus ; 
doth Jtem u'efirous to have. But no poetic licence would excufe this. 
An eafy altrraiioa will reftore the poet's true reading: 

doth feem 

To have QTOwnd thee withal. 
\. e. they feem already to have crown'd thee, and yet thy difpo- 
£tion at prefcat hinders it from taking effed. Warburton. 

The words, as they now ftand, have exadly the fame meanipg. 
Such arrangement is fuflBciently common among our ancient writers. 

Steevens. . 

I do not concur with Dr. Warburton, in thinking that Shak* 
fpcare meant lo fay, that fate and metaphyfical aid feem to havr^ 
crowned Macbeth. — ILady Macbeth means to animate her hufband 
lo the attainment of '' the golden round," with which f^te and fu- 
pernatural agency feem to intend to have him crowned^ on a. future 
day. So. in AlCs wtll that fn<h Weil: 

' Our deareft friend 

** Prcjudicaies the bufinefs, and wou)d feem 
'■*' Tb have us make denial." 
There is, in my opinion, a material difference between — »* To 
have ihee crown'd," — and *' To have crown'd thee;*' of which 
the learned commentator does not appear to have been aware.'* 

Metaph)fic3l, which Dr. Warbuitou has juftly obfervcd, means 
Jupernntural^ feems in our author's time to have had no other 
meaning. In the Englilh Didionary by H. C. i655, Metaphjficis 
ate thus explained; ^* Supernatural arts. " Malone. 
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MACBETH, 55 



Enter an Attendant. 



t 



Atten. The king comes here to-night. 

Lady M. Thdu'rt mad, to fay it : 

\s not thy mafter with him ? who, wer't To, 
Would have informed for preparation. 

Atten. So pleafe you, it is true ; our thane is. 
coming : 
One^of ray fellows had ^hc fpeed of him; 
Who, almoft dead for ^reath, had fcarcely mor^ 
Than would n^ake up his meffage. ^ 

leADY M. Give him tending, 

Jie brings great news. The raven himfelf is hoarfe,^ 

[£x/V AttendanL 



^ the rave,n him/elf is hoar/e,] Dr. Warburtoa reads : 

The raven himjdfs not hoarje^ 

Yet I think the prcfcnL words may ftand. The mcffenger, fa,ys 
^he fcttant, hs^d ^ardly breath to make up Mi mejj^a^e ; K,o which 
the lady anfwers menially, that he may well want breath, fuch a 
meffage would add hoarfenefs to the raven. That even the bird, 
whofe harfh voice is accuftomed to precJid calaruiiies, could not 
croak the entrance of Duncan but in a note of unwonted harfhnefs^ 

Johnson. 

The foHowing is, in my opiiiion, the feofe of this paffagc. 

Give him tending; the news h^ brings are worth the fpeed that 
made him lofe his breath. [Exit Attendant. ] 'Tis certain now — 
the raven himfelf is fpent, is hoa^fe by croaling this very "mtffage, 
the fatal entrance of Duncan under my battlements. 

Lady Macbeth ( for fhe was not yet unfexed] was liV^elier to be 
deterred from her defign than ?rfcouraged in it by the fuppofed 
thought that the meffage and the prophecy, ^ though equally fecrets. 
to the raeffengcr and the raven,) thad deprived the one of fpeech, 
and added harfhnefs to the other's note. Unlefs we r^bfurdly fup- 
po.fe the mcffenger acquainted with the hidden import of his mef- 
fage, fpeed alone had intercepted his breath, as repetition the raven's 
voice; though i!ie lady confidered both as organs of thai deftiny 
•which hurried Duncan into her mc(hes. FusEH. 
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- ' ' ■ . /■ ■ ' 

That croaks the fatal ^Atrance of Duncati 

"Under my battlements. Come, come, you fpirits '- 

That tend on mortal thoughts/ unfex me here; 

And fill me, from the c^own ^o the toe, top-full 

i)i direil cruelty! make thick my blood, 

Stop up the ^ccels and paffage ^o remorfe ; ' 

1 hat no compun&ious vifitings of nature 

Mr. Fufeli's idea, that the raven has croaked ti^l he is hoarfe 
ivith cToakiog, may receive fupport from the following pafTage in 
)^omeo and J^liit: ' 

' *' make \\tT airy tongue more hoarje than mine 

** With r«/>>/»/ion ot my Rotnco's name."' ' 
Again, from one of the pans of iCin^ H^nr)- VI: 

*i Warwick is hoarje with daring thee to arms/,' $te?vens. 

7 Come,, come, you fpirits-^j For the fake ' of the metre I 

bave ventured to i^peat the' word'— com>, which occiirs only once 
in the old copy.' "T 

Alt had heen added by Sir WiHia^ixi Davenant, to fupply. the fame 
defitieocy. Stptvens. ' ' '] 

• mortal thoughU, ] This expreffion fignifies not the thoughts 

of mortals^ but murderous,, deadly, or 4^JiruUive' deigns. So, ia 

^^^.. . ■ . . r ... .... 

** Hold faft the mortal fword.'* 
And in another place : 

v'^Wiih twenty mortal murders."' Johnson. 
In Tierce •Pennilefs his Suppticalion to the DeviU by T. Nafhc, 
J592, [a very popular pamphlet of thai time,) our author might 
bave foUnd ^ particular defcription of thefe fpirits, and ot their 

bflice. .... 

■" The fccond kind of devils, which he moft employeth, are 
thofe northern Martii, called tht fpirits of reven^e^ and the aut^^.s 
6i ina0acres, and fecdfmen of mifchief; for they have commiffioa 
to inccnfe men to rapines, facrilege, theft, ipurder, wiaih, f trv, 
atnd aU mariner of cruellies: and they command certain of the 
fouthern fpirits to wait upon them, as alfo gicat Arioch, that is 
termed theJpiHt of retfengfi,** Malon£. 

^- remorfes] Remorfe, in ancient language, Ggnifies 'pity. 

So, ill King Lear : 

*» Ihrill'd With r^mor/>, pppos'd againft the aft." 
Again, in Othetloi 
* *** And to obey (hall be in me remorfe — " 

^ec notes on that paflage*, Aft IK. fc. iii. Steevens. 
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Shake my fell purpofe, nor^keep peace between 
The eflFcil, and it ! ^ Come to my woman's breads, 



? nor lee^ P^^^ce htween \ 

The ejfedl, arid ill] the intent of L^dy Macbeth evidently is 
to >viQii that no wornaaifh tcDdernefs, or cotifcieutious remorfc, 
mav hitider her pu'rpofe' from proceeding to effefl ; but neither this, 
oor indeed any other fenfe, is exprefled by the prefent reading, and 
therefore it cannot be doubted that S^akfpeare wrote diffeieatiy, 
perhaps ihus: ' ' . ' 

Thai no compunSious.vifiiings oj natuu 
Shake my Jei{ purpoje., nor kee^ pace between * 

The fffeS and it 1 — 

Tq l^efp pacf between^ may fignify to pajs between^ tp intervene, 
face is an many occafions a favourite of Shakfpeare's. This phrafq 
is indeed not ufua^ in this fenfe; but ivas it not its novelty that 
gave occalion to the prefcht corruption ? Johnson. 

and it!] The folio reads, and hit. It, in nuany of ou^ 

ancient bool^s, is thus fpelt. In the firft f^anza of Churchyard^* 
Jj>iJcoutJe of Rfhellion, 8cc. 1^70^, we have, H,it is a plague — Hit 
venom cafltes— /ii/ poyfoueth all — Hit is of kinde— //i/ flayncs the 
ayre. Steevfns. , . 

The correftiori was made by the editor of the third folio.. 
Lady Macbeih's purpofe was to be effefted by a^ion. To keep 
peace between the eJeSl and pnrpo/e, means, to delaj' the execution 
6f her purpofe ; to preyent its proceeding to ejeS, For as long as 
there (hould \^e a peace between the efftd and purpofe, or {^ other 
wpr^s, till boftiliiics were commence(), iill fome bloody aHioa 
uiould be pcrforme4i her purpofe [i. e. the rounder of Duncan] 
could ^ot be cairied into execution. So, in the following paflage 
in King John, in' which a correfpond\ng imagery may be traced : 
»*'Nay, in the body of this flefhly land, 
*^This kingdom, this confine of blood and breath, 
** Hojility and civil tumult reigns 
*' Between my confcience and my roufin's death,** 
A fimilar exprelBon is found in a book which our author is 
^nown to have read, the Tiapcatl Hyjlorie of Romeus and Juliet^ 
i562 : 

*' In abfence of her knight, the lady no way could 
** Kefp truce betv^ren her griefs and, her, though ne'er fo fayne 
(be would." 
Sir "Vy. D'Avcnani's ftrange alteration of this play fometimes af- 
fords a reafonabl;^ good comment upon it. Thus, in the prefent 
indance :' ' ' * --.-... . < ^ 
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And take my milk for gall,^ yon murdering n^inif- 

ters, 
Wherever in your fightlefs fubflances 
You wait on nature's mifchief ! ^ Come, thick nigh t,^ 
And pall thee^ in the dunneft fmoke of hell !^ 
'J'hat my keen knife ^ fee not the wound it makes ; 



»' make thick 

«» My blood, ftop all paflagc to remorfc ; 
*' That no relapfes into mercy may 
** Shake my defign^ nor make it Jail before 
" *Tis ripen d to efr8.** M alone. 

' take my milk for gall,] Take zvtzy my mili^ tnd put gali 

into the place. Johnson. 

^ tou wait on natures mifchief!] Natures mifchief is mifchief 
dohe to nature, violation of nature's order committed by ^^-icked« 

ncfs. JOHNSOI^. 

* ^Come^ thick nighty Sec] A fimilar invocation is found in 

A Warning for f aire, Womeny iSgg, a tragedy which was certainly 
prior tQ Macbeth : 

'* Oh fable night, fit on the -eye of heaven, 

** That it difcern not this black deed of darknefs ! 

*' My guilty foul, burnt with luft's hateful fire, 

'* Muft wade through blood to obtain my vile defire: 

'* Be then my coverture, thick ugly night I 

*' The light hates me, ind I dp hat? the light.'* 

Malonc. 
^ And pall thee — -r-] i* e* wrap thyfelf in a pall, 
^ • Warburton. 

A pall is a robe of fiate. Sp, in the ancient black letter romance 
pf Syr Eglamoure of Artoys, no date ; 

*' The knyghtes were clothed in palt,'* 
Again, in K^ilton's Penjerofo : 

*' Sometime let gorgeous tragedy 
'* In fcepter'd pall come fwceping by." 
Dr. Warburton fcems to mean the covering which is thrown over, 
the dead. 

To pall, hpwever, in the prcfent inftance, (as Mr. Douce ob- 
ferves to me,)- may fimply mean— to wra/, to invej, Steevens. 

7 That my keen knife ] The word knife, which at prcfent 

has a familiar undignified meaning, was anciently ufed to exprefs 
n fword or dagger. So, in the old black letter romance -of Syr 
Eglamoure of ArtoySy no dale : " 
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Nor heaven peep through the blanket of the dark,* 
To cry, Hold, hold /^- — ^ — Great Glamis ! worthy 
, Cawdor ! "* 



»' Through Goddes tnyght, and his knjjt^ 
'* There the gyau^te loft his lyfe.'* 
Agaiu, in Spenfer's Faery Queen^ B. I. c. vi ; 

'* tbc red-crofs knight was flain "with paynira knife.** 

Steevens. 
To avoid a multitude of examples, which in the prefcnt inftance 
do not fpem wanted, I fliall only obferyc that Mr. Steevens's re- 
mark might be confirmed by quotations without end. Reed. 

* ihe blanket of the dark^] Drayton, in the 26th fong of 

his Folyolbion^ has an expreffion xefcmbling this : 

*•- Thick vapours, that, like ru^^j, l^ill hang the troubled 
air '* Steevfns. 
Polyolhion was not publifhed till 1612, after this play had cer- 
tainly been exhibited ; but in an earlier piece Drayton has the fame 
expreffion: 

*^ The fullen night in miftie rugge is wrapp'd." 

Moriimeriados^ 4to. iSgC. 

Blanket was perhaps fuggcftcd to our poet by the coarfe woollen 

curtnin of his own tbeatie, through which probgbly, while the 

boufe was yet 'but half-lighted, he had bimfclf ohtti peeped — Ii^ 

King Henry VI. P. Ill, we have — '* night's coverture.** 

A kindred thought is founJ in our author's Rape oj Lucrece^ 
?3.94 : 

** Were Tarquin night, (as he is but night's child,) 

*' The filver-{hinin»g queen he would diflain ; 
" Her twinkling hand-raaids too, | the ftars] by him dedrd, 
"Through night's black bofom ihould not peep again." 

Malone. 
^ To cry^ iHpld, hold!] ©n this paffage there is a long criticifn^ 
in the Rambler^ Number 168. Johnson. 

In /this criticifm the epithet aun is objeded to as a mean one. 
Milton, however, appears to have beeu of a diflfercnt opinipn, and 
has reprefented Saian as flying 

n — . — iu the dun air fublime.'* 

Gawin Douglas employs d^n as a fynonyme to julvus. 

Steevens. 
To cry^ Hjpld, hold !] The thpught is taken from the old mili- 
tary laws which inflided capital punilhmcnt u^on *' whofocver 
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Enkr Macbeth. 

Greater tHan both, by t,he all-hail hercaftcitl 
Thy letters have tranfoprted me beyond 
This ign^jrant prefent, and I feel pow 
The future in the inftant. 

Ihall ftrike ftroke at his adverfairy, cither in the heat er otherwife^ 
if a third dp try hold, to the intent to part them; except that they 
did fight a combat in a place indofed : and then no man (hall be 
fo hardy as to bid koU, but the general.** P. 264 of Mr. Bellay*s 
JnJruBions for tkt FF^iri, ttanflated in iSSg. Tollet. 

Mr. TolUt's note will Ukewif« iUuftratc the laft line in Mac- 
bcth's concluding fpeech : 

»« And damn'd be him who firft cries^ koU^^ tnough F* 

SteevenS. 
* Great Glamis ! worthy Cawdor /] Shakfpeare has fupported the 
charader of lady Macbeth by repeated efiForts, and never om^s any 
opf^tunity of adding a trait of ferocity, or a mark of the Want of 
human feelings, to this monfier of bis own creation. "^ The fofter 
paffioqs are more obliterated in her than in her hufband, in proper-, 
tion as her ambition is greater. iShe meets him here on bis'a,rrival 
from an expedition of danger, with fuch a falutation as wou'd have 
l»ecome one of his friends o.r vaiials ; a faluiation apparently (i^icd^ 
rather to raife his thoughts to a level with htr own purpofes, ihaa . 
to tcftify her joy at his return, Of manifeft an attachment 10 his 
perfon : nor does any fcntiment expreffive of love or ioftnefs fall 
from her throughout the play. While Macbeth himfcif, amiatt the 
horrors of his guilt, ftill retains a charadcr lefs fiend-like than that 
of his queen, talks to her with. a degree of tendemefs, and poiirs 
his complaints and fears into her bofoiti, accompanied with terms, 
of endearment. Steevens. 

' This ignorant prefent,] Ignorant has here the fi^nifieatipn of 
unknowing; that is, I feel by anticipation thoCe future honours, o^ 
which, according to the prpcefs of nature, the prefent time would 
be ignorant, Johnson. 
So,, in Cymhelini : 

** _— his (hipping, 

** Poor ignorant baubles,** 8^c. 
Again, in the Ttmpejl : 
V ** ignorant fumes that mantle 

<^ Their clearer reafou." ST££V£Nt^« 
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MACBETH. 61 

Macb. , My dcareft love, . ' 

Duncan comes here to-night. 

Lady M. And when goes hence? 

Macb To-morrow,-:— as he purpofes. 

Lady M. O, never 

Shall fun that itoorrow fee J 
Your feeei my thane, is as a book, where men 
May read ftrange matters :^ — To beguile the time, 
Look like the time ;^ httx welcome in your eye, 

this ignorant prefcnt,] Thus the oW copy. Some 6f our mo- 
dern editors read : '^ — prefent time:'* but the phrafeology in the 
text is frequent in our author, as well as other ancient writers. So 
In the ferft fcene of the tempefi : »' If you can command thcfe ele- 
xncnts to filence, ahd work the peace of the prtjent^ we will not 
hand a rope more." The fenfe does not require the word ime^ 
and It is too much for tht meafurcr. Again, in Coriolanus: 
** And that you not delay the prejent ; but" 8cc. 
Again, in Corinthians I. ch. xv. v. 6: «^-^of whom the greater 
part remain uiito this prefent,*' 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 
»' Be pleas*d to tell us 

'* (For this is from the prefent) how you take 
»* The oflfer I have fent you." Steevens. 
* tourface^ my thane ^ is as a book^ where men 

May read^ kt,] That is, thy looks are fuch as will awaken 
nien's curiofity, excite their attcntiod, and make room for fufpi* 
cion. Heath. , 

So, in Pericfes Prince oJTyre^ 1609: 

»* Her face the book of praifes, where is read 
" Nothing but curious plcafures." Steevens. . 
Again, in our author's Rape oj Lucrece : 

<>« Poor wotnen's Jaces are their own faults* boohs,** 

Maloni. 

* To beguile the time^ 

Look like the time ;] T^e fame expreffion occurs in the 8th 
book of Daniel's Civil Wars .• ' 

** He draws a traverfe 'twixt his grievances ; 
«< Looks like the time: his eye made not report 
**- Of what he felt within ; nor was he lefs 
** Than ufually he was in every part ; 
«« Wore a clear fact upon a cloudy heart." StesVXNS. 
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Your h^nd, your tongue : look like .the innbcent 

flower, 
feat be the ferpent uilder it. He that's coming 
Muft be provided for : and you fhall pat 
This night's great bufmcfs irito my defpatch ; 
Which fliall to all our nights and days to come 
Give folcly fovereign fway and mafterdom. 
Macb. Wc will fpeak further. ^ 

Lady M. Only look up clear; 

To alter favour ever is to fear : ^ 
leave all the reft to me. [ExcunU 

S C E N E VI; 

The fame. Before the Caftle; 

Hautboys. Servants q/ Macbeth attending. 

£w/tfr Duncan, Malcolm, Donalbatn, Banqjjo; 
Lenox, Macduff, Rosse^ Angus, and Atten-- 
dants. 

EftfN. This caftle hath a pleaf^nt feat ; ' the air 
Nimbly and fweetly recommends itfelf 

The Tcvcnth and eighth books of Daniel's Civil Wars were not 
publifhed tiU the year 1609: [fee the Epiftle Dedicatorie to that 
edition :] fo that, if either poet copied the other, Daniel muft 
have been indebted to Sbakfpeare ; for there can be little doubt that 
Macbeth had been exhibited before that year. Malone. 

• To alter favour ever is to fear:] So, in Love's Labour*! Lofii 
^ '• For blufliing cheeks by faults are bred, 

'' And fears by pale white (hown." 
FdvOMr \i — look, countenance. So, in Troilus and CriJJidd: 

*i I know your favour^ lord Ulyffes, well." Steepens. 
7 This cajlle hath a pled/ant feat;] Seat here mcsius Jitiidtion, Lord 
Bacon fays, *'He that builds a fairc houfe upon an HI feat ^ com- 
mitteth himfelf to prifoo^ Neither doe I reckon it an illfeat^ only 
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Unto our gentle fenfcs/ 

Ba.n. This gueft of fnmmer. 

The teraple-hannting martlet,^ does approve, 
By his lovM manfionry, that the heaven's breathy 
Smells, wooingly here : no jutty, frieze/ buttrefs, 

where the aire is uawholfonie, but likewife whtre the aire U un- 
tqual ; as you (hail fee many ^ac /eats fet Upon a knap of ground 
invironcd with higher hills round about it, whereby the heat of the 
funne is pent in, and the wind gathereth as ip troughs; fo as you 
{hall have, and that fuadcnly, as great divcrfitieof heat and cold, ai 
if you dwelt in fcveral places.'* EJf^Pi 2d edit. 4to. i632, p. aSy. 

Reed. 
This cajie hath a pUa/ant feat.] This (hort dialogue between 
Duncan aind Banquo, whilft they are approaching the gates of 
Macbeth's caftle, has always appeared to me a ftriking inlUnce of 
what in painting is termed repoje. Their converfation very naturally 
turns upou the beauty of its fiiuation, and the pleafantUefs of the 
air; and Banquo, obferving the martlet's nefts in every recefs of 
the cornice, remarks, that where thofe birds moftbrftcd and haunt, 
the air is delicate. The fubjcft of this quiet and 'cafy converfatioa 
gives that repofe fo neceffary to the mind after the tumultuous 
buftle of the preceding Ccencs, and pcrfcftly contrafts the fcene of 
Horror that immediately fucceeds. It feems as if Shakfpeare afked 
himfelf. What is a piincei likely to fay to his attendants on fuch an 
ocjcaQon. Whereas the modern writers feem, on the contrary, ttf 
be always fearching fot new thoughts, fuch as would never occur to 
men in the fituatlon which is reprcfented. — This alfo is frequently 
the pradice of Homer, who, from the midft of battles and horrors,; 
relieves and retrefties the mind .of the reader, by introducing fo me 
quiet rural image, or piSure of familiar domcftick life. 

Sir J. Reynolds. 

® Unto tut gentle fenfes.] Senfes zxt nothing more than each mans 
Jenje. Gentle fenje is very elegaUt, as it means placid^ calm^ compofed^ 
and intiniiates the peaceable delight of a fine day. Johnson. 

9 martlet^] This bird is in the old edition called barlet. 

> Johnson. 

The corredion was made by Mr. Rowc. Malone. 

It is fupported by the following paflage in the merchant of Ve- 
nice : 

" like the martlet 

»' Builds in the weather on the outwaird wall." 

STEEVENi. 

' no jutty, frieze,] A comma (hould be placed after jutlfm 
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Nor coigne of vantage,^ buf this bird hath made 
His pendent bed, and procrcant cradle: Where 

they^ 
Moft breed ^ and haunt, I have obferv'd, the air 
Is delicate; 

A jutty, or jeity^ [tbr fo it ought father t6 be written) U not here, 
as has b)!cn fuppofed, an epithet to frieze, but a fubft;iniive ; figni- 
fying that part of a building which ftiQots forward beyond the reft. 
See Florio's Italian DiSionary, 1398 .* ^* Barhacane. An out* 
nooke or corner flandiag oiit of a houfe i a jettie,^'- — '* Sporto, A 
porch, a portal, a bay window, or out>bntting, or jettie^ of H 
houfe, that jetties out farther than anie other part of the houfe. ''^. 
See alfo Surpendue in Cotgrave's French Did. 1611: *-*• A jettie i 
an out-jetting room/* Malone. 

Shaklpeare ufes the verb to jutty^ }n K. Henry Vi 
t* — as fearfully as doth a galled rock 

** O'crhang and juity his coufounded bafe.** Steevens; 
^ — i — coigne of vantage,] Convenient tortier. JOHNSON. ^ 
So, in Pericles : 

*' By the four oppofing coignes^ 

** Which the world together joins." StEevens. 

* His pendent bed, and procreant cradle : Where M/7— ] Left 
the reader fhould think this verfe defedive in harmony, he ought 
to be tolfl, that as needle was once written and pronounced neeli 
and neeld, fo cradle was contraded into cfale, and confequeptljr 
uttered as a monofyllable. 

Thus, in the fragment of ati ancient (^hriftmas citol now befbrtf 
mc: 

** on that day 

«* Did aungels rOund hiitt minifteit 
** As in his craje he lay." 
In fome pans of Warwick(hire (as I im informed) the word it 
drawlingly pronounced as if it had been written — craaU. 
^ < Steevkns* 

* MoJ breed -] The folio,— mu^ bned. , StieveNs; 

Correded by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 
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Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Dv^. See. fee! Our honourM hoftefs! 

The love that follows Us, fometime is our trouble. 
Which flill we th^nk as love. Herein 1 teach you. 
How you Chall bid God yield us for your pains, 

And thank us for your trouble.^ 

\. 

* The love that follovfs wj, /ometime is our trouble. 
Which Jlill wf. thank as love. Herein I teach you. 
How you /hall bid God yield us for your pains. 
And ihauk us for your trouble. | The attention that is paid us 
((ay%^ Duncan on feeing Lady Macbeth come to meet him^)/ome times 
givex us, pain, when we rrfleH that we give trouble to others; yet Jlill 
.we cannot but be pleajed with Juch attentions^ becaufe they are a proof 
of affedlion. So far is clear; — but of ihe following wo'ds, I confcfs, 
I have no very diftinA conception, and fufped them to be corrupt. 
Perhaps the meaning is, — By being the occajionxof fo much trouble I 
Jurnifli you with a motive to pray to heaven to reward me for the pain 
1 give you, inafmuch as the having fuch an opportunity of (howing 
your loyalty may hereafter prove beneficial lo you ; and herein alfo 
I ajford you a motive to ihank me for the trouble / give you,, becaufe 
, by ,{hovying me fo much attention, (however painful it may be to 
xne to be the caufe of it,) you have an bppoiiunity of difplayiug an 
amiable chara^er, and of ingratiaiing yourfelf with your fovereigu: 
which finally may briug.you both profit and honour. Malone. 

This paffage is undoubtedly obfcurc, and the following is the 
beft explication of it I arr. able lo offer. 

Maris of refpe^l importunately Jhown , are fome times irouhlefomt^ 
though we are Jlill bound to be gratejul for them as indications of Jmcert 
attachment. If you pray for us on account-of the trouble we create in 
your houje, and thank us for the molejiaiions we bring with us, it mufi 
he on Juch a principle. Herein I teach you^ that the inconvenience you 
Juffer, it the refult of our ajjiclion ; and that you are therefore to pray 
Jor us, or thank uj, Only as far as prayers and thanks can be dejerved 
Jot Hndnejfes that fatigue^ and honours that opprejs, Tou are, in Ihort, 
to make your ac'knowttdgvtents for itntended rrjprB and love, however 
ifkfome our prefent mode of ex pre Jin g thnn may have proved, — To bid 
is here iifed,iu the Suxon lenfe — to pray. Steevens. 

How you Jhall bid God-yield us — ] To bid any one God-yeld 
kim, % c. God^yield him, was the fame a» God reward him. 

Warburton. 

Vol. XI. F 
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Lady M. All out fervice 

In every ppmt twice done, and then done double, 
Were poor and (ingle bufinefs, to contend 
Againft thofe honours deep and broad, wherewith 
Your majefty loads our houfe : For thofe of bid. 
And the late dignities heaped up to them, 
We teft yout hermits.' 

Dun. Where's the thane af Cawdor? 

We coursM him at the heels, and had a purpofc 
To be his purveyor: but he rides well; 



. I believe yields or, as it is in the folio of iGaS, iyld^ is a cor* 
rupted cojiiradion oi Jhield, The vifli implores not reward^ but 
pfou&ion, JotwsoN. 

I rather believe it tg be a corruption of God-yield^ i. c. rewtrd. 
In Antony and Chopafra, we meet with it at length : s. 

*' And the godi yield you for't. " 
Again, in the intcludc of Jacob and Efau, i5S^: 

*^ God yttde jou^ Efau, with all my BomachC*t 
Again, in the old metrical romance of 5;fr Guy of Warwick^ bl. I. 
nO date : ^ 

** Syr, quoth Guy, God yield it you^ 
*' Of this great gift you give me now." 
Again, in ChKxicti^Sompnoure's Tale^ v. 7769; Mr. Tyrwhitt*s edit. 
^<- '' (yod yeUe you adoun in your village." » 

Again, one of the Fajon Letters^ Vol. IV. p\ 335, begins thus; 
'* To begin, God yeld your for my hats. " 
Godjhield means God forbid^ and could never beufed as a form of 
returuiug thanks. So, in Ghauccr*s Milltres Tale: 

*» God Jhilde that he died fodenly. " v.. 8427 ; Mr. Tyr- 
whitt's edit. Steevens. 

7 We refi your hermits.] Hermits^ far bestdfoien. 

Warbijrton. 

T4iat isy we as hermits (Hall always pray for you. So, in Arden 
of Feverjham, ibgii 

•* t am your bead/man^ bound to pray for you. " 
Again, in Heytvood's Englijh Traveller^ i633: 
ii >vor(liipful fir, 

•* I {hall be ftill your bead/man, " 
This phrafe otcnrs frequently in the Fajlon Letttrs, 

Stssvbhs. 
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Atid his great love, fharp as his fpur,* hath holp him 
To his home before us : Fair and noble hoftefs, 
We are your gudft to-night. 

Lady M. Your fervants ever ^ 

Have theiri, themfdves, and what is theirs, ih compt^ 
To make their audit at your highnefs' pleafurc, 
Still to return yout own. 

Dun. Give me yotit hand : 

Condufl: me to mine hoft ; we love him highly, 
And ftiall continue our graces towatrds him. 
By your Icavd, hoftefs. [Exeunt. 

• his great love, Jharp is kis jpiirA So, in fweljik NigKi^ 

Aft m. fc. iiij 

»* my defire, 

<* Morejhar^ than filed pel, did fpur me forth.'' 

Steevens.* 
^ Tow ferv ants ever, &c. ] Tht metaphor in this fpfccch is takcnr* - 
fromi the Stcward*s compting houfe or audit-room. In cortipty means, 
JubjeB to account. The fenfe of the whole is:— -We, and all who 
belong to us, look upon our lives and fortunes not as our own properties, 
hut as things we have received merely for your ufe, ami for which we 
mufi be accountable whenever you pleaje to call us to our audit; when^ 
like faithful Jewards, we Jhail be ready to anjwer your Juvtmons^ if 
rii%rning you whdt is your ^wn* St££V£NS. 
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SCENE V 1 1. 

The Jam€. A Roam in the Cajlle. 

Hautboys and torches. Enter, and pajs ever thejlage^ 
a fewer ^^ and dixfersjervants with dijhes andjervice. 
Then ^nter Macbeth^ 

Macb. If it were done,^ whcn'tis done, then 
'twere well 
It were cfone quickly: If the aflaflination^ 

' Enters « fewer, ] I have reftored this ftage-difedioii from 

the old copy. The ofHce of sl fewer was to place the difhes in order 
at a fcaft. His chief msrk of diftindion was a towel ronnd his 

arm. So, in Ben Jonfon's Siitnt Woman ; ** clap mc a clicaa 

iowel al^out you, like »/0ttnr»** A^ain : ^^ See, fir Amorous has 
|>i$ towel on already. [ He enters like a fewer, " J Sr£EV£N». 

* // it were doAie, &c. ] A fentiment parallel to this occurs in 
The Proceedings ngainj Garnet in the Powder Plot. •* It would have 
been commendable, wheq it had been done, though not before.'* 

' Farm Eft. 

• • // the ajfajfmation 8cc. ] Of this foliloquy the meaning 

is not very clear; 1 have never found the ^readers of Shakfpeare 
agreeing about it. [ uaderftand it thus : 

*•*- If that wUich I ani about to do, when it is once ^/OTttr and ex- 
ecuted, were done and ended without any following fcfFcfls, it would 
then be beft to do it quickly: if the murder could terminate in itfelf, 
and rcftrain the regular courfe of confequences, if its fuccefs could 
{tcurtiisfurceafe, if, being once don eyit';c^j/tt//7, without deiedion, 
it could Jix ^ period to all vengeance and. *-nquiry, fo that this blow 
might be all that I have lo do, and this anxiety all that I have to 
fuffer ; if this could be my condition, even here in this worlds in, 
this contraded period of temporal exigence, on this narrow bank 
in the ocean of eternity, / would jump the life to come^ I would 
venture upon the deed without care of any future ftate. But this 
is one of tAofe cafes in which judgement is pronounced and vengeance 
inflided upon us A^r^in our prefent life. We teach others to do as 
Vrc have done, and are punilhed by our own example.** • • 

J6HWJ0N 
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Could trammel up the cotifcquencc, and catch, 
With his furceafc, fucccfs;^ that but this dIow 



We are told by Dryden, that ^^ Benjoafon in reading fome bom* 
baft fpeeches in Macbeth^ which are not to he under Jlood^ ufed to fay 
that it was horrour. " — Perhaps the prcfent pafifagc was one oF thafe 
thiis depretiated* Any pcrfon but this envious detrador would have 
dwelt with pieafure on the tranfcendent beauties of this fublime 
tragedy, which, ihcr Othello^ is perhaps our author's greatefl work; 
and would have been more apt to have been thrown «* into ftrong 
ihudders** and blood-freezing " agues," by its interefting arid high, 
wrought fcenes , than to have been o£Fended by any imaginary 
hardnefs of its language ; for fuch, k appears from the context, is 
what he meant by honour. That there arc difficult pafiages in this 
tragedy, cannot be denied ; but that there are ** fome bombajt 
fpeeches in it, whick are not to he underjood^** as Dryden aflerts, 
-will oot very readily be granted to him. From this afl'ertion how* 
•ever, and the verbal alterations made by him and. Sir W. D'Ave- 
nant in fome pf our author*s plays, X think it clearly appears that 
,Bryden and the other poets of the time of Charles II. were not 
very deeply {killed in the language of their predeceffors, and th*t 
^hakfpeare was not fo well underilood fifty years after his death, as 
he is at this day. Malone. 

^ Could trammel up the confequence^ and caich^ 
With his furceafe, fuccefs; J I think the reafoning requires that 
we fhould read : T s 

With its fuccefs furceafe. Johnson. 

A trammel is a net in which either birds ;or fifhes are caught. 
45o, in The IJle oj Gulls, i633 : 

** Each tree and flirub wears trammels of thy hair. '* 
Surceaje is ceffation, ftop. So, in the Valiant Welchman, i6i5: 

'* Surceaje brave brother: Fortune hath crowned pur 
brows. " 

His is ufed inftead of i/i, in many places. Ste^vens. 

The perfonal pronouns are fo frequently ufed by Shakfp^are, 
inftead of the imperfonal, that no amendment would be nec^ifary 
in this pafiage, even if it were ceruin that the pronoun his refers to 
affajfination, which feems to be the opinion of Johnfipik and Steevens; 
but I think it more probable that it refers to Duncan; and that by '^ 
•his furceafe Macbeth means Duncans deaths which was the obje^ 
of his contemplation. M. Mason. 

His certainly may refer to ajfaffination, (as Dr. Johnfon by hit 
propofed alteration feems to have thought it did,) for Shakfpeare 
very fr»-quently ufes his for its. But in this place perhaps his refers 
to Duncan; and the meaning may be, If the aflfaflinationy at the 

F 3 
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MACBETH. 



Might be tHe be-all and the end-all here, 
But here', upon this bank and fhoal of time, '~ 
We'd jump thelif^lo come. ^-—But, in thef(^ cafes, 
We ftill have judgement here ; that we but teach 
Bloody inftru£lion§, which, being taught, return 
To plague the inventor: ^ This even-handed juftice* 

fame tim^ that it puts ai^ end to the life of Duncan, could procurp 
me unalloyed happinefs, promotion to the crown unmolefted by the 
compupdiou^ vifitiugs of confcicnce, Sec. To ctaje ofiei^ fignifi<;s 
p thefe plays, to ii^: So, in AlVi Well that ends Well: 
** Or, ere they meet, in me, O nature, ceafe,"^ 

1 thinjc, however, it is more probable that his is ufed for (/i, anfl 
thai it relates tp ajfajjination. Malone. 

' Jhoal ofiime^], This is Theobald's emendation, undoub- 
tedly right. The old edition hzsjckoolj and Dr. Waiburton7^«/f<. 
' • Johnson. 

By the Jfioal of time our iiuthor roeaps the (hallow ford of life, 
between us and the abyfs of eternity." Steevens. . 

• We'd jump the life to come,] So, in Cymbeline^ Aft V. fc. iv: 

>' or jump the ajter-enquirj on your own peril. *' 

Steevens. 
*» We'd jump the Jife to come,** certainly roearis, We*d hazard ov 
run the ri(k of what might happen ii^ ^ future flaie of being. 
So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

• : «^ . L.6ur^ortune lies ^ 

*» Upon this jump,'* 
Again, in Coriolanus: - 

** — — and wifh * ^ , 

• <* To jttm/> a body with "a dangerous phyfick, 
** That's fure of death without it.** 
See note* on this paffage. Aft Illi fc. i, MaloNe. 
.9 _ we hut teach , 

• Bloody injlruiiions^ which, keing taught, return 

To plague the inventor: j So, in Eellenden's tUnflation of HeftQr 
Boeihiiisi >' He [Macbeth] was led be wod furyis, as y^ nature 
of all tyrannis is:, quhilks conqu^flis lapdis or king4o™cs be 
w^angus tiiil, ay full qf hevy thocht and dredour, srnd trailing Hi 
man to do Jiclik crueltes to hym, as h& did afore tAiOthir, '* Malone. 

• —Tbis\. even-handed jujUce- — ] Mn M. Mafpn obferves that 
lye tnight ^nore advantageovifly ,rcad — 

Thus even-handed ji\fti<;e. Sec. ^teevbns. 
The old reading I believe to be the true q^e^ becauiff $bakfpeare 
lias very frequently ufed this mode of expreflion. So, a little 
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Commends the ingredients^ of our poifon'd chalice 
To our own lips. ^ He's here in double truft: 
Firft, as lam his kinfman and his fubjeft, 
Strong both againft the deed; thfen, as his hoft. 
Who ftiould againil his murderer fhut the door, 
Not bear the knife myfelf. Bcfides, this Duncan 
Hath borne hi§ faculties fo meek, ^ hath beqn 
So clear in his great office, that his virtues 
Will plead like angels, trumpet- tonguM, againft 
The deep damnation^ of bis taking-ofF; 



lower: — ** Befides, ihis Duncan," kc. Again, in K. Henry IF* 
P. I:' 

** That ihis fame child qf hongur and renowni 
** TAis gallant Ho^fpur, this all-praifed knight — . " 

Malone. 
' Commends the ingredients,— ^ Thus in a fubfequcnt fccq^ of 
this play: ' 

** I wjfh your ho|fes fwift, and furc of foot, 
»* And fo r do commend you lo their backs," 
This v^rb has many (hades of meaning. It feems hfcrc to fig- 
nify — ojersy or recomv\ends, Steevens. 

^ our poifond chalice 

To our own lips. ] Our poet, apis Matina mote modoque^ would 
(loop to borrow a Twget from apy flower, however humble in its 
Jitualion. , ^ 

** The pricke of confcience (fays Holinfhed) caufed him ever to 
fcare, left he fliould be ferved of the fame^ cup ?is he h^d miuifterd 
to his predeeeflTor. " Steevens. 

* /(/?/A home 4ij faculties yb mtek^] pacultiesy for ofiice, exercife 
of power, 8cc. Warburton. 

** Duncan (fays Holinflied) was foft and gentle of nature," — 
And again: ** Macbeth fpoke much s^gainft the king's foftaefs, 
and overmuch flacknefs in punifhing offenders. " Steevens. 

^ The deep damnation — ] So, \n A doljull Difc<mrJ« of « I^ord 
e^nd a Ladie^ by Churchyard, iSgS: 

»v in ftatc 

** Of deepe damnation flood. *' 
I (houldv not h^ve thought this liikle coincidence worth noting, 
had I not foun'.l it in a poem^which it (hould feem, from other 
paflages, that ShakJ^eart; had r?^ and remembered, Sieevens. 

> * !• 4 
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And pity, like a naked new-born babe, 
Striding the blaft, or heaven's cherubin, horsM 
Upon the fighilefs couriers of the air, ^ 
Shall blow the horrid deed in every eye. 
That tears fhall drown the wind, ^ — 1 have nofpur 

* or heavens cherubin^ hors*d 

Upon the Jighilf/s couriers of the air, ] Courier is only runner* 
Couriers of atr arc tvtnds^ air in motion. Sightlejs is invijikle. 

Johnson* 

' Again, in this play : , 

'* Wherever in your Jightlefs fubftances,'* &c. 
Again, in Hey wood's Brazen A^e, i6i3: ^ 

'* The »flames of hell and Pluto's \fightltjs fires. ** 
Again : 

♦' Hath any Jightlefs and infernal fire 
** Laid hold upon iny flcfh ? " 
Again, in Warner's Albion s England^ 1602, B. Tl. c. xi : 

** The fcouring winds that Jightle/s in the foundiug air do 
fly. " Steevens, 
So, in K. Henry Vi 

♦* home with the invtjible and creeping wind. 
Again, in our author's 5ift Sonnet: 

** Then (hould I fpur, though mounted on the wind.** 
Again, in rhe Prologue to K. Henry IV. P. II: 

-•* I, fiom ihe orient to ihe drooping wefl:, 

»* Making the mind my poft-Ao»y> " 

The thought of the ckerui'in (as has been fomewherc obferved) 
feems to have been borro-.ve i fiom the eighteenth Pfalm : ** He 
rode upon the c her u(> in s 2ind did flv; he came Jlying upon the wings 
of ihe.uind."" Again, in ihe Rook nf Job, ch. xxx. v. 22: '* Thou 
^aufeft me 10 ride upon the xvind." Malone. 

7 that tear^Jhall drown the wind, ] Alluding to the remiffion of 
the wind in a fbower. Joh|«ison. 
So, in King Henry VL V, \\\i 

^» For raging wind blows up inceffant (bowers; 
>«' And, when the rage allays, the rain begins. " 
Again, in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

** £vcn as the wind Is huOi'd before it rainetk,*' 

STEtVINSb 

Ag^in, in the Rape of Lucrece : 

** This windy tempcft, till it blow up rain 
♦' Held ^ack his Jorrow^s tidf^ to n-ake it more; 
' V* At laft it Tttim, 9nd bufy winds oive o*er» " 
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To prick tlic fides of my intent, but only 

Vaulting ambition/ which o'er-lcaps itfclf. 

And fails on the other. ^— How now ! what news? 

, Enter Lady * Macbeth* 

Lady. M. He has almoft fupp'd ; " Why have yoa 
left the chamber ? 



Again, in Troilus and Creffida : 

** Where are my Uars f — rain, rtiin to lay this toind.*' 

Maloni* 



/ have no fpiir 



To prick tte fides of my intent, but only 
Vaulting 2imbit\on,] The /pur of the occufionh a phrafe ufed by 
lord Bacon. Steevens. 

So, in The Tragedy of Cafar and Pompey^ 1607: ) 

*' Why think you, lords, that *tis amkition*s /pur^ 
*» That pricketh Caefar to thefe high attcmpts^.?" 

Malonb. 

* And falls on the other. [Sir T. Hanmcr has on this occafioA 
added a word, and would read — 

And falls on the other fide. 

Yet they who plead for the admiffion of this fupplement, (hould 
coniider, that the plural of it, but two lines before, had occurred; 

I, alfo who once attempted to jufiify the omiifion of this word^ 
ought to have underftood that Shakfpeare could never mean to de- 
fcribe the agitation of Macbeth^s mind, by the affiftance of a halt* 
ing verfe. 

The general image, though confufedly expreifed, relates to « 
horfe, vfho, overleaping himfelf, falls, and his rider under him. 
To complete the line we may therefore read— • 
*' And falls upon the other." 

Thus, in The Taming of a Shrew : *» How he left her with the 
hbrfc upon her.*' 

Macbeth, as I apprehend, is meant for the rider, his tfi/«n/ for 
his horfe, and his ambition for his fpur ; but, unluckily, as th« 
words are arranged, the fpur is faid to over^leap itfelf. Such 
hazardous things are long*drawn metaphors in the bands ofxarelc^ 
writers. Steevens. 

* Enter Lady — ] The arguments by which lady Macbeth perfuad^ 
ber hufbaud'to coikmit the murder, afford a proof of Shakfpeare*s 
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Macb. Hath he afk'd for mc? ^ 

Lady M. Know you not, he' has ? 

Macb. We will proceed no further in this bufi- 
nefs : 
He hath honoured me of late ; and I have bought 
Golden ppinions from all forts of people, 
Which would be worn now in their neweft glofs, 
Not caft afidc fo foon. 

Lady M. Was the hope drunk,^ 

Wherein you drefsM ypurfelf ? hath it flept fince ? 
And wakes it now, to look fo green and pale 
At what it did fo freely? Froip this time, 



kao\y ledge of humao nature. She urges the excelleo'ce and dignity 
of courage, a glittering idea which has dazzled mankind from age 
to age, and animated fometimes the houfe -breaker, aud fometimes 
'the conquerpr; but Uiis fpphifm Macbeth has for ever deftroyed, 
by diftinguifhing true from falfe fortitude, in a line and a hal^; of 
-iviiicb it may almoft be faid, that they ought tobeftow immortality 
on the author, though all his other produdtons had been ioftt 
/ dare Jo all that may hcoms a man § 
Who dares ^o more^ is none, ^ 

This topick, which has been always employed with too much 
fuccefs, is ufed in this fcene with peculiar propriety to a foldier by 
a woman. Courage is the^diftinguiChing virtue of a foldier ; and 
the reproach of cowardice cannot be borne by any. man from awo« 
man, without great impatience. ' , 

She then urges the oaths by which he had bound himfelf to 
inurder Duncan, another art of fophiftry by which men have 
fometimes deluded their coofcienceft, and perfuadedthemfelves that 
what would be criminal in others isvirtuousin them : this argument 
ShakCpcare^ whofe plan obliged him to make Macbeth yield, has 
not coufuted,. though he might eaiily have fliown that a former 
obligation could not be vacated by a latter j that obligations, laid 
QQ us by a higher power, could not he over-ruled by obligations 
which we lay upon ourfelvcs.. JoiiINSON. i 

Part of Lady Macbeth*s argument is* 'derived from the tiranflation 
of Hedor Boethius, See Or. Farmers note, p. 32. Malone. 
I ^ Was the hope drunl^ Scc.J The fame expreflion is, found in K. 
John: 

t' Q, where hath our intelligence been dfunk^ 
^^.Where hath it JeptV" Malone. . 
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Snch I account thy love. Art thou afeatd 
To be the fame in t>|iine own a6l and valour, 
As thou art in defire? Would'ft thou have tha^ 
Which thpu ellcem'ft the ornament of life, 
And live a coward in thine own efteem ;^ 
Letting I dare not wait upo^ I would, 
Like the poor cat i' the adage ?^ 

Macb. Pr'ythee, peace ? 

I dare do all that may become a man ; 
Who dares do nuore, is none/ 

Lady M. What beaft was it then, 

That made you break this enterprize to me ? 
\Vhen you durft do it, then you were a man ; 



< Would'J iUu have thai 

Which thou iftiem^J the ornsmini ojlije^ 

And livt a coward in thine own ejieem ;] la \.\i\i there feems te 
be no reafoniug; I (bould read : ^ 

Or live a coward in thine own ejeem ; 
Unlefs we choofe rather: . ^ ^ 

Would'J thou leave that. JOHNSObf. 

Do jouvnjh to obtain the crown^ and yet would you remain fuch a 
coward in your own eyes all your life^- as to fu^er your paltry fears^ 
which whi/per, ** 1 dare not," to control your noble ambitibn, which 
cries out, ** I would?'** Steevens. 

^ Like the poor cat V the adaf^et] The adage alluded to is, Th§ 
cot loves Ji/h, but dares not wet her feet : 

** Caius annat pifces, fed nop vulttingere plantas." Johnson, 
^ Fr'ythei, peace: 8cc-.] A paflTage fimilar to this occurs in M^^/tfrj 
jor Meajure, Ad 11. fc. ii : 

*' be tl\at you are, 

** That is, a woman : if you're more, you're none.'' 
The old copy, inftead of do more, reads no more j but the pre* 
fent reading is yn^pub^cdlv r\ght. 

The corredion (as Mr. Malone obfcrvcs) was made by Mr. Row^. 

Steevens, 
The fame fentiment occurs in Beaun\c>nt and Flctchci's Ro.llo r 
*' My Rollo, tho' he dares as much as man, 
, *' Is tende^ of his yet uiuainted valoui -^ 

V So noble, (hat he dares do nothing bafcly.** Henley, 
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And, to be more than whaf you were, you would 
Be fo much more the man. Nor time, nor place, 
Did then adhere/ and yet you would make both : 
They have made themfelves, and that their fimefs 

now 
Does unmake you. I have given fuck ; and know 
How tender 'tis, to love the babe that milks me : 
I would, while it was fmilingin my face,^ 
Have pluck'd my nipple from his bonelefs gums. 
And dafhM the brains out, had 1 fo fworn,^ as you 
Have done to this. 

M A CB . If we fliould fail , 

Lady M. We fail !* 



' Did then adhere,] Thus the old copy. Dr. Warburton would 
Tcad — cohere^ not improperly, but without uee^ty. In The Merry 
Wives of Windfor^ Mrs. Ford fays of Falftaff, that his words an^ 
adibns ^^o more adhere and keep' pace together than '* 8cc. 

Steevens. 
So, in a Warning for fair Women^ '^99 : 

*' Neither time 

'* Nor place confortcd to my Wiind.*' Malone. ' 

• / u/ould, while it was fmiling in my f^ee,] Polyxo, in the fifth 
book of Statius's Thebais, has a fimilar fentiment of ferocity : 

" in greraio (licet amplexu lachrymifque moretur) 
*' Traufadigam fcrro ." Steevens. 

» had I fo fworn,] The latter word is here ufed as a dif- 

fyllable. The editor of the fecond folio, from his ignorance of 
our author's phrafeology and metre, fuppofed the Ifoe defedive, 
and reads — had I but fo fworn ; which has been followed by all 
the fubfequent editors. Malone. 

My regulation of the metre renders it unneceflary to read yWffrn 
ai a dilTyllable, a pronunciation, of which i btlieve there is no 
example. Steevens. 

* We fail!] I am' by no means fure that this punduation is the 
true one — ** If we fail, we fail", — is a colloquial phrafe fUU in 
frequent ufe. Macbeth having cafually employed the former part 
•f this fentence, his wife defignedly completes it. Wt fail^ and 
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But fcrcw your courage to the fticking-placc,^ 
And we'll not fail. When Duncan is aQeep, 



thereby know the extent of our misfortune, Yet our Juccefs is cfr^ 
tain^ if you, are refolute. 

Lady Macbeth is unwilling to afford her hulband time to ftate 
«ny reafons for his doubt, or to expatiate on the obvious confe- 
quence» of mifcarriage in his undertaking. Such an interval for' 
refledion to ad in, might have proved unfavourable to her pur- 
pofes. She therefore cuts him ihoit with the remaining part of a 
common faying, to which his own words had offered an apt though 
accidental intrOdudion. 

This reply, at once cool and determined, is fufticiently charac« 
teriftick of the fpeaker : — according to the old punduaiion, (he is 
reprefented as ^ejeding with contempt (of which (he bad already 
manifeftcd enough] tbe very idea of failure. According to the 
mode of pointing now fuggefted, flie admits a poffibiliiy^of mif« 
carriage, but at the fame inftant (hows herfelf not afraid of its 
refult. Her anfwef therefore communicates no difcouragemeut to 
her hufband. — We fail I is the hafty interruption of fcornful impa* 
tience. We fail. — is the calm dedudion of a mind which, having 
weighed aU circ urn (lances, is prepared, without lofs of confidence 
in itfelf, for the worfl that can happen. So Hotfpur: 

^^ If we fall in, good night :-^ or fink, or fwim.** 

Stcevens. 
^ But /crew your eouraffe to the (licking-place,] This is a metaphor 
from an engine formed by mechanical complication. The Jiicking' 
place is the Jlop which fufpends it* powers, till they arc difcharged 
on their proper objed \ as in driving piles, 8cc. So, in Sir W. 
Davcnant*s Cruel Brother^ i63o : 

*' There is an engine made, 

*• Which fpends its ftrength by force of nimble wheels; ^ 

*» For they, qncc/crewed up^ in their return 

** Will rive an oak." - • 

Again, in Coriolanus, Ad I. fc. viii : 

" Wrench up thy povtcT to the higheft." 
Perhaps indeed Shakfpeare had a more familiar ima^e in view, 
tnd took bis metaphor from the Jcrewinj^ u^ the chords of ftring« 
inBruments to their proper degree oi tenfipn, when the peg remains 
faft in it^ Jlic king-place, i. e. in the place from which it is not to 
move. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevens's laft interpretation is, inmv apprehenfion, the true 
one. Sir W. D*Avcnaut mifunderftood this p^iTage. Bytkijiickin^" 
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(Whereto tlic rather fliall his day's hard journey 
Soundly invite him,) hi» two charabetlains 
Will I with wine and waffel fo convince,^ 



flace^ he feenis to hivt thought the poet meant tie ftabbidg pUcif 
the place where Duncan was to be wounded.; for he reads, 
»* Bring but your courage to the fatal place, 
»* And we'll not fail." Malone. ' >■ 

* — — ^ kis two chamberlains 

Will I tvitk wine and waffel fo convince^ 8cc.| The circum- 
fiance relative to Macbetb's flatfghter of Duncan's Chamberlains^ (as 
I obferved fo long ago, as in oar editiou 1773,} is copied from 
Holinihed's account of king Dufife's murder by Donwald. 

Mr. Malone has fince tranfcribed the whole nairative of this event 
horn the Chronicle ; but being too long to Band here^s a note, it 
is given^ with other bulky extrads, at the conclufion of the play^. 

Steevfns. 

To convince is, in Shakfpeare, to overpower or fubdue^ as in this 
play : 

" — i — Their malady convinces 
*» the great affay of art." JfoliNSOPJ. 
So, in the old tragedy of Camhyfes : 

«^ If that your heart addi^ed be the Egyptians to convince" 
Again : 

** Ey this his gtace, by conquefl great the Egyptians did 
convince,*' , 

Again, iti Holinfhcd: — — *» thus mortally fought, intending t& 
vahquifh and convince the other," Stsevens. 

and vtaffel ] What was anciently called was^kaiU 

(as appears from Selden*s notes on the ninth foog of Drayton's 
Toljolkfon) waCs an annual cuftom obferved in the country on the 
vigil of the new year; and had its beginning, as fome fay, from 
the words which Ronix daughter of Hengift ufed, when {he drank 
to Vortigern, lover d king was-kail; he anfwering her, by dir€ic- 
tion of an interpreter, drinc-hiile; and then, as' Geoffry of Mon-^ 
sdouth fays,- 

«« ICufte hire and fitte hire adoune and glad dronfke hire 

heil ; ^ , 

«' And that was tho in this land the verft was^hail^ 
*^ As in langage of Saxoyrie that me might. evere iwite, 
.'< And fo wel he paith the folc about, tha^ he is notyut 
▼oryute/' 
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That memory, the warder of the brain,® 
Shall b^ a fume, and the receipt of reafon ® 
A limbeck only 'J When in fwinilh flcep 
Their drenched natures* lie, as in a death, 



Afterwards it appears that was-'haile, and drine^heily were tli^ 
ufual phrafes of quaffing aqaong the Englifli, as we may fee from 
Thomas de la Mome in the Life of Edward //. and iU the lines of 
Hanvil the monk, who preceded liim : 

** Ecce vagante cifo diftcnto guiturc tua/s-hiil, - 

*' Ingeminant xvafs-heil '* ^ 

But Selden rather conjedures it to have been a tifual cereinox^ 
among the Saxons before Heugift, as a note of healtkmwi/hing^ 
fuppoGng the expreflion to be corrupted from wi/h-heil. 

WaJjH or WaJ'ail is a word ftill in ufe in the ripdland cbifnties, 
and ligniiies at prefent what is called Larabs-Woolf i» e. roafted 
apples in ftrong beer, witb fugar and f^ice. See Beggars Bujh^ 
Aa IV. ft. Jv: , 

" What think you of a wajfelf • 

'* thou, and Ferret, 

*' And Ginks, to firg thc.fong; I fot the flrudurt, 
" Which is the bowl." 

* Ben Jonfon perfouifies wajfel thus : Enter Waffcl like a neai 

Jempjier and fongjiery^ her page hearing a brown howl drejl with rib' 
bands and r$Jemary^ before her. 

Wajfel is, however, fometimcs ufed for general riot, ratempe-^ 
ranee, or feflivity. On the prefent occafion I believe it means m* 
temperance, Steevens. 

So, in Antony and Cleopatra / 

" Antony, 

" Leave thy lafcivious wajfels,** 
See alfo Vol, Vlt. p. 333, n. 5. MALOi^i. 

"^ the warder of the brain^] A warder U a guard, a fehtinet 

So, in King Henry VI. T. I: 

*' Where be thefc warders^ that they wait not here?" 

^ Steevens. 

^ ~^-^ihe rtctipt of reaf on -^] i. e. thz receptacle, Malone. 

' A limbeck only :] That is, Iball be only a veffel to emit fumes- 
or vapours, Johnson. 

The limbeck is the veffel, through which difiilled liquors pafs 
into the recipient. So (hall it be with memory; through which 
every thing (hall pafs, jind nothing remain. A. G. *- 

^ Their drenched natures — ] i. c. as we fhould fay at prefent^ 

Jiaked^ fa!|uiated with licjuOr^ Steevens. 
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«> 



What cannot yon and I perform upon 
The unguarded Duncan ? what not put upon 
His fpungy officers ; who fhall bear the guilt 
Of our great quell ?^ 

Macb. Bring forth men-children only ! 

For thy undaunted mettle fhould corapofe 
Nothing but males. Will it not be received. 
When we have mark'd with blood thofefleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 
That they have don't ? 

Lady M. Who dares receive Jt other,* 

As we ihall make our griefs and clamour roar 
Upon his death ? 

Macb. I am fettled, and bend up^ 



• wkojhall bear the guilt 

Of our great quell J Qufll is murder^ manquellen being in the 
old language the term for which murderers is now ufcd. 

Johnson. 

So, in Chaucer's Tale of the /ifonnes Priejly v. iSSgG, Mr. Tyr- 
Whitt's edit: 

*» The dokes cryeden as men wold hem (Quelle,** 

The word is uied in this fenfc by HoLnlhed, p. 567 :'« — the 
poor people ran about the i^reets, calling the capteins and governors 
nurtherers and manquHlers." Sfeeven^. 

* Who dares receive it other^] So, in HoUu&ed: ** — he bur- 
then'd the chamberlains, whom he hac( flaine, with all the fault, 
they having the keyes of the gates cotnmitted to their keeping all 
the night, and therefore it could not be othrrwiff. [faid he) but tha^ 
they were of counfel in the committing of that almoft deteftable mur- 
ther.*' Ma LONE. 

* and bend up — ] A metaphor from the b6w. So, in JC. 

Henry V: 

»* — hend up every fpirit ' 

** To his full height.'* 
The fame phrafe occurs in Mehits Memoirsj " — but that ra- 
ttier (he (hould bend uf her /pint by a princely 8cc. behaviour.** 
Edit, 1735. p. 148. 

Till this inftant. the mind of Macbeth has been in a date 6£ 
vuccrumty and fluduation. He hgs hitherto proved neither refo* 
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Each corporal agent to this terrible feat. 
Away, and mock the time with faifeftfliow: 
Faife face muft hide what the falfe heart doth 

know. [ Exeunh 

lately good, nor obftinately vJicked. Though a bloody idea bad 
afilen in his mind, after he had heard the pr6phecy in His favour, 

yet he contentedly leaves the completion of his hopfcs to chance 

At the conclufion, however, of his interview with Duncan, he 
incUaes to haften the decree of fate, and quits the il'ige with aa 
apparent refolution tp tnuidsr his lovcicigri. Biit no (oorier is the 
king under his roof, than, Tefleding on fhe pfcculiariiies of his owa 
relative filuaiion, he, determines not to offend againft the laws of 
hofpitality, or the ties of fubjc&ion, kindred, and gratitude His 
wife then afiails his conftjincy afreth.. He yijelds t^ her fuggcftions, 
ind, with his integrity, his happinefs is deftioycd. 

I have enumerated thefe particulars, becaufe the waverings of 
-Macb^eth faave^ by fome criticks, been regarded as unnatural and 
contradidory circumft^nces in his charader; not remembering that 
hemo repenU fuit turfijfimus^ oi- that (as Angelo obfervcs) 

*i — — when once bur grace we have forgot, ' 

" Nothing goe^ right;, we would, and we would not — :" 
^ |)aflage which contains no unapt j unification of the changes tha^t^ 
iappcn in the toridud of Macbeth, SrEtviNtf, 
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A C T II. S C E N E I.V 

The Jame. Coutt within the CaftU. 

Enter Banquo, ^wcf Fleance; and a Servant ^ with 
a torch before them. 

Ban. How goes the night, boy? 

Fle, The moon is down ; I have not heard tht 
clock. 

Ban* And flie goes down at twelve. 

Fle. I take't, 'tis later, fir. 

Ban. Hold, take my fword :— There's hufban- 
dry in heaven,^ 
Their candies arc all out.^ — Take thee that too. 
A heavy fummons lies like lead upon me. 
And yet I would not fleep: Merciful powers? 
Reftrain in mc thecurfed thoughts, that nature 
Gives way to in repofe ! ^ — Give mcmy'fword;— 

^ Scent /• ] The place is not markM in the old edition, nor is it 
eafy to fay where this encounter can be. It is not in the A«//, as 
the editors have aU fuppofed it, for Banquo fees the fky; it is not 
far fiom the bedchanuber, as the converfation (hows: it mutt be 
in the inner court of the caftle, which Banquo might properly crofs 
in his way to bed. Johnson. 

4 — There's hufbandry in keaven^l Hvjhandry here means thrifty 
Jrugality. So, in Hamlet : 

»' And borrowing dulls the edge of hvfjandry,'' Malone. 
^ Their candles are all out.'\ The fame ex pre fli on occurs in Rome§ 
and Juliet : 

'* Night's candles are burnt oi^t,** 
Again, in our author's 21 It fonnet: 

?* As thofe gold candles fix'd in heaven's air." 
See Vol. VIII. p. 149, n. 6. Malone. 

^ Mercijul powtrs! 

Kejlrain in me the curjed thoughts^ that nature 

Gives O"*) to in rcpoje !] It is apparent from what Banquo fays 
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Enter Macbeth, and a Servant with a torehi 

Who's there? 

Macb. a friend. 

Ban. What^ fir, not yet at reft? The king's a* 
bed : 

He hath been in nnulfual flcafure, and "* 
Sent forth great largefs to your offices : ' 
This diamond he greets your wife withal, 



^fietwardd, that he had been folicited in a dream to attetnpt fbme^ 
thing in coofequence of the prophecy of the witches, that his wak- 
ing fenfes vrerc (hock'd at; and Shakfpeare has here moft exquifitdy 
contrafted his charadcr with that df Macbeth. Banquo is pray- 
ing againft being tempted to encourage thoughts of guilt even 
in his deep; while Macbeih is hurrying into temptation, and re- 
volving in his mind every fcheme, however flagitious, that may 
afRil him to complete his ptirpofe. ; The one is unwilling to fleep. 
led the fame phantom? ihould aflail his reCdlution again, while thcf 
other is depriving himfelf of reft through impatience lb commit 
the murder. 

The fame Und df invocation otcurs in tjmhtline : 

** From fairies, and the (empUrs of the nighty 

»' Guard me ! " Steevens. 

• Sent forth great largefs to your o-ffi^es : ] Thus the old copy, 
and rightly. O^ces are the rooms appropriated tq fervantf and 
tulinary purposes. Thus in timon: 

*' When all our o^cei have been opprefs*d 

u By riotous feeders.'* 
^gain, in King Richard II: 

*' Unpeopled o^cw, untrodden, fiones.** 
t)uncan was .pleafed with his eo^ertaiinment, and difpenfed his 
bounty la thofe who had prepared it. Alt the modem editors have 
transferred this largefs to the officers of Macbeth, who would mare 
properly have beea rewvdfd in the £eld, or at their returii to 
court. ftTEEVi^i. '^ 

G 9 
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By the name of moft kind hoftefs ; and fhutup * 
In meafurelefs content. 

Macb. ' Being unprepar'd. 

Our will became tlie fervant to defeat ; 
Which elfe ftiould free have wrought.' 

Ban. MPs well.* 

1 dreamt laft nigKt of the-ithree weird fitters : 
' To you they h^ve ftibw'd fome truth. 

Macb. 1 think not of them : 

Yet, when we can entreat an hour to ferve. 
Would fpend it in fome words- upon that bufinefs, 
If you would gr^nt the time. 

Ban. ^t your kinU'ft Icifure. 



• Jhut up — ] To Jhut up^ is to conclude. So, in ti$ 

Spanijh Tragedy : * 

" And heavens hsivt Jhut up day to pleafure us." 
Again, in Spcnfer's Faery Queen^ B- IV. c. ix : 

" And for to Jhut up all in friendly love.'* 
Again, in Reynolds's Gdd's Revenge againjl Murder^ 1621, fourth 

tdit. p. 137: *' though the parents have already ^u/ ^p the 

.contrad.*' Again, in Stowe's accoiint of the earl of Effex's fpeech 
oxi the fcaffold : *■*■ he Jhut up all with the Lord's prayer." 

Steevens. 

Again, in Stowe's /<nna/j, p. 833: " — the kings majeftie [ K< 
James J ^tt/ up all with a pithy exhortation on both fides." 

^ Malone. 

^ Being unprepardy 

Our v'ill hecame the fervant to defeS; 

i/Vhich elfe Jhould free have wrought. ] This is obfcurely fexprtf- 
fed. The-meaning fecnu to be: — Being unprepared, our enter- 
tainment was necefifarily defeQive^ and we only had it in our power 
to (how the king our willingnefs to ferte him. Had we received 
fufiicient notice of his coming, our zeal ihould have been more 
clearly manifefted by our ads. 

Which refers, not to the laft antecedent, defe3, but to wilK 

Maloni. 

• Airs well.] I ftippofc the poet oiiginally wrote (that the pre- 
ctdiug verfe might be coznpfeted ) ^» «« Sir^ all is well.** Steevens. 
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I 

Macb. If youlhall cleave |o my confent, — when 

'tis,' • 



' If you fii all cleave to ny con^tnt^-^when *//5, ] Confent for wil!. ' 
So that the fenfc of the line is. If you fliall go into my meafures 
when I have dclermiurd of them, or when the time comes that I 
want youi^affiflance. Warburton, / 

Macbeth exprcflTcs his thought with aGFeded obfcurity : l;c 
docs not mention the royalty, though he Itpparcntly had it in his 
mind. // you (hall cleave to my confent^ U you fhall concur with 
me when I determine to accept the crown, whin '/i^, when that 
happens which the predidion promiCes, it Jhall make honour for 
yen, Johnson. 

Such anotlver expieflion occurs in lord Surrey's tranflation of th« 
fecond book of VirgiVs jEneid : 

** And if thy viiWJick unto mine, I fliall 
'» In wedlocke fuie knit, and make her his own.'* 
Confent Jias fometiraes the power of the Latin concentus. Both 
the verb and fubftantivc, decidedly bearing this fignification, occur 
in oiher'plays o^ our au^or. Thus in JC, Henry VI. P. I. fc. i: 

*' . fcourge the bad re\W)lting ftars 

»' That have confented to king Henry's death;'* — 
i. c. efQed in concerts as to occafion it..^Again, in K. Henry IV. 
P, lir Aa V. fc. i: »» — they (Juftice Shalfow's fervants) /ocl 
together in conjent^ ( i. t, in z party^) like fo many wild geefe/*— - 
In both thcfe inftances the words are fpelt erroneoufly,^and ftiould 
be wriuen — concent and consented. See Spenfer, Sec. as quoted 
in a norc on the paffage already adduced from K. Henry VI, 

The meaning of Macbeth is then as follows: — If you JhaH cleave 
to Jny crfnt—i. e. if yoii fliall flick, or adhere, to ray party-r-^hen 
^tisy' i.e. at the time when fuch a party is formed^ your condud 
ihaU produce honour for you. 

lliat cQiii'f.nt means partitipafion^ may be proved from a paffage 
in f'lc 5c>th Pfa!;n.. I titf the tranflaiion i568. '* When thou fawcdft 
a t'neft , ihou dydii fonfent unto hym, and haft been partaker with 
the -dulicrcrs. " In boih inflances the particepi criminis is fpokca 
ol. 

Aj|i.-iin, in our author's As you like it^ the, ufurping Di^c fays, 
afcc u:a [i*'.hi oi T;.o!aUii 1 and Celia, — 

*• rone villains of my court 

*» Arc of canffnt and fuffcrance in this.'* 
Aguit, in K. IL-'i-y V: 

** We catf^' not a heart with us from hen^e« 

** Tijat j;(o\s& liot in a fair cofi/ent with ours.** . 

G 3 
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Jt fliall make honoor for you. 

Ban, So I lofc none, 



Macbeth mcntallf refers to the crown he expeded to obtain in 
coftfequence of the murder he was about to comfnit. The coromen- 
tator, indeed, (who is acquainted wiih what precedes and follo|ws) 
comprehends all that paffes in the mind of the fpeaker; butBanquo 
is ftill. in igQoraiice of it. His reply is only that of a man who 
iJetermines to combat every poi]&b1e temptation to do ill ; and there- 
fore expreifes a refolvc that in fpite of future combinations^ of in- 
tercft, or ftiuggles tor power, he will attempt nothing that may 
obfcare his piefent honours, alarm his confcieucc, or corrupt hi» 
loyalty. 

Macbeth coptd never meaq, while yet the fuccefs of his attack 
on the life of Duncan wai uncertain, to afford Banquo the moftdark: 
or didan^ hint of his criminal dcHgns on the crown. Had he a^ed 
thus incautioufly, Banquo would naturally have become his accufer^ 
as foon as (h* murder had bee^ difcover^d. Steevens. 

That Bfiuquo was appreheufive of a defign upon the crown, is 
evident fmm his reply, which afiFords Macbeth fo little cncourager 
ment, that he drops the fuliyed. Ritson. 

The word confent has alway3 appeared to me unintelligible in 
the hrft of thefe lines, and was, I am perfuaded, a mere errour 
of tlic ptefs. A paflage in The Tempeji leads me to think that our 
^uihoi wrote — content, Antonio is counfelling Sebaflian to murder 
Gouz^tp : 

»' O, that you bore 
" The mind that I do ; what, a flecp were there 
•» Fo« ^our advancement! Do you underhand me? 
'* Set. I think I ddc 

** Ant. And how does your content 

** Tender your own good fortune?'* 
In the fame play we have — ** Thy thoughts I cleave to^** which 
differs but little from «* I cleave to thy content.** 

In Thf. Comedy oj Errors our author has again ufed this word in 
the fame fenfe : 

" Sir, I commend you to your own content.** 
Again, in Ail's well that ends well : 

I ** Mada^m, the care 1 have taken to even your content,**-^ 

I. e. fays Dr. John^'on, to aft up to your defires. Again, in King 
Richard 111 : 

*' God hold it to your honour's good content!** 
'W Again, in The Merry Wives of Wind/or.- *' You (hall hear how 
things go, and, I warrant, to your own content.** 
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In feeking to augment it, but flill keep 
My bofom franchis^'d, and allegiance clear, 
I fliali be counferd. 

Macb, Good repofe, thewhilq! 

Ban. Thanks, firj The like to yoy! 

. . [Ey!ii Banquo. 



The meaning then of the prefent difficult paAagc, thus correded, 
will be,— If you will clofejy adhere to my cauft, if you will pro- 
mote, as far as you can, what is likely to contribute to my fatis- 
fadion and content^ — when 'tis, when the prophecy pf the weird 
fifters is fulfilled, when I am feated on the throne, the event (hall 
^ake honour for your ^ ^ 

The word content admits of this interpretation, apd is fnpported 
by feveral oth«r paffiii»es in our author's plays ; the word con/enl^ 
in my apprcheafion, affords here no meaning whatfoever. 

Confent or conce-nt may certainly fig^nify harmony, and in a meta- 
phorical fcnfc that tt^idn which binds to each other a party or num- 
ber of men, leagued together for a particular purpofe ; but it caa 
no more fignify, , as I conceive, the party, or body of men fo com- 
bined together, or the caufe for which they are united, than the 
harmony produced by a number of mufical inflrumeuts can fignify 
the inlhumenis themfclves or the muhcians that play upon them. 
"When Fairfax, in his tranflation of Tallo, fays — 

*' Birds, winds and waters fing with fweet concent,*' 
we muft furcly undcrftand by the word concent, not a. party, or a 
caufe, but harmonv, or^union ; and in the latter fenfe, F apprehend, 
Jdliice Shallow's fervants are faid to flocl; together in con'cent, in 
the fecond part of it. Henry IV. 

if this correSion be juft, *' In feeking to augment it,'* in Ban- 
quo's reply, may perhaps relate not to his ovvn honour, but to 
Macbeth's content." ** On condition that I lofc no honour, in feeking 
to incrcafe your JatisfuBion, or con/<f7i/!,— to /gratify your wifhcs,'* 
Xcc The words hqwever may be equally commodiouQy interpre-* 
ted, — ** Providbd that in feeking an increafe oj honour, 1 lofe none,'^ 
&c. ' 

Sir William D'Avenant's paraphrafe on this obfcure paffagc is as 
follows: 

*' If when the prophecy begins to look like, you will 
*' Adheie to me, it (hall make honour for you." 

Malonj. 

G 4 
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Macb. Go, bid thy miftreCs, when 'my drink lis 

ready, ^ 
She ftrike upon 'the bell. Get thee to bed. 

[ Exit Servant. 
Is this a dagger^ which I fee before me. 
The handle toward my hand? Come, let me clutch^ 

thee : - 

I have thee not ; and yet I fee thee ftill.^ 

Art thou not. fatatvifion, fenfible ' 

To feeling, as to fight? or art thou but 

A dagger of the miud ; a falfe creation, 

Proceeding frpm the heat-oppreffed brain 3 

I fee thee yet, in form as palpable 

As this which no\>^l draw. 

Thou marlhaPft me the way that I was going; 

And fuch an inftruraent I was to ufe. 

Mine eyesare made the fools oHhe other fenfe^, 

Or elfe worth all the reft: 1 fee thee ftill ; • 

And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gouts ofblood,^ 

^ tuhen my drink is ready^ ] $cc note on «* their pojfets^*^ iii 

^hc next fccne, ^. g6. SttfVtNS, 

* clutch — ] This word, though reprobated by Ren Jonfon, 

who fnev$ at Decker ^or ufing ii^ was ufed by other wi ?cr* befidc 
Decker and^ our author. Sp, in Antonio's ^evengc^ by Murllon, 
\%oii ■ ^' ' ' 

J' all the world is clutch' d 

** In the dull leaden hand of fnoring flecp.*', AIalone. 

^ And on thy blade, and dudgeon, gou^s of blood, ] Though dndgf.on_ 
fomeiimes fjgnities a dat^ger, it rnoie properly means the haft or 
handle of a dagger, ai^d is ufed fcr that particular fori of handle 
which has fome ornament carved on the top of it. Junius explains 
the dudgeon^ i. e. hafi, by the Latin cxprcflion, martuhrium apiatum, 
which means a handle ^f wood, with a grain rough as if Ihe Jfeds of 
feirjly were Jir own over it. 

So, !■ Lyly's comedy of Mother Bombie, iSg^: *' then 

have at the big with the dudgeon hafte, that is, at the dudgefin dag- 
^r that hangs by his tautouy pouch." ^ SoUman and Peijeda is 
the foHowiDg paflagc : • »• 
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Which was not fo before.-— TherV$ ho fuch thing : 
Itrs the bloody bulinefs, which informs 
Thus to mine eyes.-— Now o'er the one half worlc^ 
Nature feems dead/ and wicked dreams abufe 



*' Typhon mc no Typhous, ' 

'* But fwcar upon my 'dudgeon dagger.'* 
Again, in Decker's Satiromajiic : «^I am too well rank'd, AOnius, 
tp bq ftabb'd with bis dudgeon wit.V 

Agaiq, in Skialttheia^ a collcdion of Epigrams, Satii4s, ' Sec. 
1598 : 

{* A dudgin dagger that's ^;iew (cqwr'4 and glaft.** 

Gafcoigne confirms this : ^^ The moft knottie piece of box may 
be wrought to a fayre doogen haju»** Gouts for drops is frequent 
in old EngiiQi. Farmer. . ' 

T^— gout^s oj biood,] Qr drops, French. Pope. 
Gouts is tbe technical term for tht /pots on fome part of the 
plumage of a hawk : or perhaps Shakfpcare ufcd the word in al- , 
lufion to a phrafe in heraldry. When a field is charg'd or fprinkied 
with red drop?, it is faid to be gutty of gules ^ or gutty de fang, 

SXEEVENSi 

^ Mow o'er the one half world * 

/Mature /enu dead,] That is, over Of^r hemifphere all a&xon and, 
motion feem to have ceajtd. This image, which is perhaps the mo(t 
ftriking that poetry can produce, has been adopted by Drydcn i;^ 
hisConqueJt oj Mexico : 

** All things are hu(h'd as Nature's felf lay dead, 
»* The mountains feem to nod their drowfy head j 
** The little birds in dreams their fongs repeat, 
** And ileeping flow'rs beneath the night dews fwe^t. 
** Even luft and envy flcep !" 
Thcfc lines, though fo well known, I have trapfcribcd, that the 
contraft between them and this paifage of ShakCpeare m^y be mci^r^ 
accurately obfetved." 

Night is defcribed by two great poets, but one defcribesa night 
of quiet, the other of perlurbatjon. \r\ tlic night of Drydcn, all 
the difturbers of the world are laid flecp ; in ifiat of Shakfpcare^ ' 
nothing but forcery, luft, aird murder, is awake. He that reads 
DrydcD, finds himfelf luU'd with fereuit^r, and di^oSeti to foliiude^ 
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The qurtain'd flecp ; now witchcraft celebrates' 
Pale Hecate'*s offerings; ai^d withered murder, 
Alarum'd by his fentinel, the wolf, 
Wbofe howl's his watch, thus with his ftealthy 

pace. 
With Tarquin's ravifhing ftrides, towards his de- 

fign 



and contemplation. He that perufes Sbakrpeare, looks round 
alarmed, and ftarts to find himfeif alone. One is the night of a 
lover; the other, of a murderer. Johnson^ 

Noiu o'er the one half worlds 8cc.] ^So, in the fecond part of 
Marfton's Antonio and Mellida^ 1603 : 

" 'Tis yet dead night ; yet ?ill the earth is clutched 

*' In the dull leaden hand of fnoring flecp :. < 

»* No breath difturbs the quiet of the air, 

»' No fpirit moves upon the breaft of earth, 

** Save howling dogs, nightiiCrows, and fcreechingrowls, 

»* Save meagre ghofts, Piero, and black thoughts. 

*' 1 am great in blood, 

*» Unequal'd in revenge : — you horrid fcouts 
" Th2it Jentinel fwart night, give loud app'aufe 
*' From your large palms.** Malone. 

' The curtained Jleep ; now witchcraft celebrates — ] The word 
now has been added for the fake of metre. Probably Shakfpeare 
, wrote : The curtain d flecper. The folio fpells the word Jleepe^ 
and an addition of the letter r only, affords the propofed emen- 
dation. 

Milton has tranfplanted this image into his Mafqug at Ludlow 
Cape, v. 554 : 

ii -ftecds 

*' That draw the litter of cloU- curtain d Jleep.** 

• ' Steevens. 

Mr. Stccvens's emendation of *' the curtain'd Jleeper,*\ is well 
intiiled to a place in ihe text. It is clearly Shakfpeare's own word. . 

RlTSON. 

So afterwards : 

'* — a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

*' The Jeepers of the houfe." ' 

?{ow was added by Sir William D*Avenant in his alteration of 
this pUy, publiflied in 1674. M alone. 
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Moves like a ghoft.*^— — Thou fure and firm-fct 

earth/ 



' thus with his Jicaltky pace^ 

With Tarq^ins raviftiing ftrides, towards his defign 
Moves like a ghojt.] The- old copy— Jid£S, Steevens. 
Mr. Pope changed ^ti/i to Jtrides, Malone. 

A Tavijhing Jride is aa adion of violence, impctuofity,, and tu» 
mult, like that of a favage ruftiing on his prey ; ^vbereas the poet 
is here attempting to exhibit 210 image of fccrccy aud caution, of 
a9xious circumfpeSion and guilty timidity, the Jealthy pace of a 
ravijher creeping ir\^o the chamber of a virgin, aitd of an afiaffia 
approaching the bed of him whom he propofes to murder, without 
awaking him ; thefe he defcribes as moving like ghojts^ whofc pro- 
greffion is fo different from Jtrides^ that it has been in all ages re* 
prcfented to be as Milton exprcfles it: 
'* Smooth Aiding without flep." 
This hemiftich will afford the true reading of this place, wbicli 
is, I think, to be correded thus : 

and wither d murder > 

thus with his Jealthy pace 

With Tarquin ravijhingy Qides towards his dejigity 
Moves like a ghoJt, 
Tarquin is in this place the general name of a raviflier, and th# 
fenfe is: Nov^r is the time in which every one is a-fleep, but tbpfa 
who are employed In wickednefs; the witch who is facrificing to 
Hecate, and tlie ravilhei, and the murderer, who, like me, ar^ 
Aealing upon their prey. 

Wticn the reading is thus adjuftcd, he wiftics with great propriety, 
in the following Hues, that the earth may not htar his Jieps,- 

JOHNSQH, 

. I cannot agree with Dr. Johnfon that a Jiride is always an a^ion 
of viqlence^^ impetuofity^ or tumult. Spenlcr ufes the word in his 
Faery Qjieen^ B. IV. c. viii. and with no idea of violence annexc4 
to it : 

*» With eafy fteps fo foft as foot could Jride/* 
And as an additional pr«c>f that z Jiride is not always a tumultuous 
iffort^ the following inftauce, from Harringtou's Tranjlation of 
ArioJlOy [1591,) may be brought: 

** He takes a long and leifurable y?nV^, 

'* And long^ft on the hinder toot he ftaid ; 
^^.So foft he treads, althQ* his fleps were vyide, 

»' As though to tread on ctigs he was afraid. , 
«* And as he goes, he gropes ou either hdc 
«' To find the bed," 8cc. 

Orlando FuriofOy 2Sth book, Aanza 63« 
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Hear not my fteps, which way they walk,' for fear 

10- 

Whoever has been reduced to the neccffit^ of fipding his way 
about a houfe in the dark, muft k.uow that it is natural to take 
large T^rirfw, in order to feel before us whether we have a fafe foot- 
ing or not. The ravilhcr and murderer would naiuiallv take fuch 
JlrideSj not only on the fame account, but t^iat thcii fttps niijiht be 
fewer in number, and the foUnd of their feet be repeated as feldoni 
as pofljblc. Steevens. 

Mr. Steevcos's obfervation is confirmed by many inftances tha^ 
occur in our ancient poets. So, in a parage by J. Sylvefter, citc4 
in England's Parnajfus^ 1600: " % 

** Anon he iialketh with an eafj firide^ 
** Bv foiuc clear river's lillic-paved Gde." 
Again, in our autlior's King Richard 11 : 

*' Nay laiher every tedious fifidt I make — .*' 
Thus alfo the Roman poets : 

*» vejtigia furtim 

'* Su/pen/o digitis ferl taciturna gradu.** Ovid* fajlu 
^^ Euni iaciti per majia lilentia magnis 
»' Pajfibusr Siaiius, lib. x. 
It is obfervable, that Shakfpeare, when he has occafion, in \h 
Rape of Lucrece^ to defcribe the adidn here alluded 10, ufes a Gmi* 
lar expreilion ; and perhaps would have ufed the word Jfrirfe, if he 
had not ^een fettered by the rhime : 

" luto the chamber wickedly he Jlalis/* 
Plaufible, however, as this emendation may appear, the qld read- 
ing, Jides^ is, 1 believe, the true one ; 1 have therefore adhered to 
it on the fame principle on which I have uniformly pi6ceeded 
throuebout nay ediiion, that of leaving the original text undiilurb- 
ed, whenever it could be juftified either by comparing our auihor 
with himfelf or with contemporary writers. The following paffage 
in Marlowe's tranflation of Ovid's Elcgies, 8vo. no date, but 
printed about iSgS, adds fupport to the reading of the old copy: 
** I fiw when forth a tired lovir went, 
** " His^t^^ paft fervict, and his courage fpcnt.'* 
Vidi, cum foribus laflTus prodiret amator, 
Invahdum refercus emeritiimque latus. 
Again, in Martial : 

Tu tencbiis gaudes ; me ludere, tefte Lucerua, 
Et juvat admifla rumpcre luce laius. 
Our poe'i may himfelf alfo furoifti us with a confirmation of the 
old reading ; for in troilus and Crejfida^ we find — 

»* You, like a lecher, out of whorijli loins ' 

** Are plcas'd to breed out your iiihcritors*" 
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Thy v^ry flones prate of my where-about,® 

ft may likcwifc be obfcrvcd that FalftafF in the fifth aft of the 
Merry Wivts of Wind/or fays to Mrs/ Ford and Mrs. Page, " Di- 
vide me like a bribe -buck, each a haunch : 1 will keep my Jides 
to myfelf," 8cc. Falftaff certainly did tsot thiii)t them, like thofe 
of Ovid's lover, pad fervice ; havwag met one of the ladies by af- 
figuation. I believe, however, a line has been loft after the words 
" ftealihy pace." MAlone. 

Mr. Malone*s reafons 8cc. for this fuppo^tion (on account of 
their length) are given at xht conclufion of the play, with a refer- 
fcnce to the foregoing obfcrvations. 

How far a Latinifm, adopted in the Englifh verfion of a Roman 
pdct } or the mentioii of loins (which no didionary acknowledges as 
sifyn'onyme lo Jides) j can juftif^ Mf. Malone*^ reftoration, let the 
judicious reader determine. ^ 

FalftafF, dividing himfelf as a buck, very naturally fays he will 
give away his beft joihls, a_nd kee^ the worft for himfelf. h^Jidt 
of venifon is at once an eftablilhed term, and the leaft elegant part 
of the carcafe fo divided — But of what ufe could Jides^ in their 
OvidUn fenfe, have been to Falftaff, when iic bad already, parted 
with his haunches ? 

It is difficult to be fcrious on this occafion. I may therefore be . 
pardonedlf I obferve that Tarquin, juft as he pleafed, might have 
walked with moderate fteps, or lengthened them into Jlrides i but, 
when we are told that he carried his ^^Jid'es'' with jhim, it is natu- 
Jral to a(k how he could have gone any where without them. 

Nay, further, — However j^i« (according to Mr. Malone*s in-, 
terpretation of the word) might have proved efficient in Lucretia's 
bedchamber, in that of Duncan they could anfwer no fuch pufpofe, 
as the lover and the naurderer fuccced by the exej^^tion of very 
different organs. 

1 am, in fliort, of the Fool's opinion in King Lear 

** That ^otn^ fhould be us'd withy^^^,'* 
4ud, confequently, tbit Jides are out of the queftion. Such reftora- 
tions of fuperaonuated miftakes put our author into the coiidition of 
Gibber's tady Dainty, who, having been cured of her diforders. 
One of her phyficians fays — " Then I'll make her go over them 
igain.'* Steevens. 

With tarquin s ravijhing Sec.] The juftnefs of this fimilitude is 
iiot very obvious. 8ut a ftanza, in bis poem of tarquin and Lum 
fftcif will explain it r 

*' Now Jolt upon the time the dead of nighty 

'^ When heavy Deep had clos'd up mortal eyes ; 

** Nio c«mforUbley/4ir did lend his lights 
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And take the prefent horror from the time, 
Which now fuits with it/ — Whiles I threat, he 

lives ; 
Words to the heat of dfceds too cold breath gives.* 

[A bell rings. ' 

»' No noife but. owls' and wolves* Jead-hoding cries ; 
" Now fervcs tht fearon ihat they may furprifc 
*' The filly lambs. Pure thoughts arc dead and ftill, 
** While luft and murder wale^ to Jlain and kilL'* 

WARBURtOK.' 

* Thou furc and Jtrm-fet earthy] The old copy — Thoii 

/or^'re &c. which, though an evident corruption, direds us to the 
reading I have ventured to fubflitute in its room. 
So, in Aa IV. fc. iii : 

*' Creat tyranny, lay thou thy baBs /ur«." SteeVens, 
• ■*■ --whi^h way ihiy rualk,] The folio reads : 

which they may tuaUy Steevens. 

Correded by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

^ Thy very Jlones prate of my xvhere'ahouti'] The following paf- 
fi^e in a play which has been frequently mentioned, and which 
Langbaine fays was very popuUr in the time of queen Elizabeth^ A 
Warning for fair e Women, iSgg, perhaps fuggefted this thought: 
••/ Mountains will not fufiice to cover it, 
** Cimmerian darknefife cannot (hadow.it, 
*' Nor i^ny policy wit hath in (lore, 
«' Cloake it fo cunningly, but at the laft, 
** If nothing elfe, yet will the very Jlones 
«» That He within the ftreet, cry out for vengeance, 
<» And point at us to be the murdertrs.*' Malone. 
7 And take the prefent horror from the time^ 

Which now fuits with it.] \. e. left the noife from the ftones 
take away from this midnight feafon that prefent horror which fuits 
fo well with whatxis going to be aded in it. What was the horro^ 
he means? Silence, than which nothing can be more horrid to the 
perpetrator of an atrocious defign. This (hows a great know^.edge 
of human nature. Warburton. 

Whethrer to take h or rot from the time means not rather to catch ii 
as communicated, than to deprive the time of horrour, deferves to be 
confidered. Johnson. ^ 

The latter is forely the true meaning. Macbeth would have 
Nothing break through the univerf^I filence that added fuch a hor- ^ 
ror to the night, as fuited well with the bloody deed he was about 
to perform. Mn Bwike, ia his EJfay on ike Sublime and Beautiful^ 
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I go, and it is done ; the bell invites md. 

Hear it not, Duncan ; for it is a knell 

That funmmons thee to heaven, or to hell.^ [Exii. 



obfervcs, that **all general privations are great, becaufe they arc 
all terrible ;" aod, with other things, he gives filence zs in inftanee, 
illuftrating the whole by that remarkable paffage in Virgil^ where 
amidil all the images of terror that could be united, the circum- 
itance oi JUfnce is particularly dwelt upon : 

*' Dii quibus impcrium eft animarum, umbraeque ^/^n/#j, 
*' Et Chaos Phlegcthon, loca no Gtt Jilentia late." 
When Staiius in the Vth book. of the Thebaid defcribes th« 
Lemnian maffacre, ^his frequent notice of the filence and folitude 
both before and after the deed, is ftriking in a wonderful degree : 
•* Gonticuerc doraus," &c. Steevens. 
In confirmation of Stecvens's ingenious note on this paflage, it 
may be obferved, that one of the circumiiances of horror enume« 
rated by Macbeth is, — Haturejeems dead. * M. Mason. 
So alfo, in iht fecond £neid : 

»* — . Veiligia, retro 

«( Obfervata fequor per no^em, lumine luftro. 
»* Horror ubique animos, fimul }i^(^ Jilentia terrent.,'* 
Drydcn's well-known lines, which expofed him to fo ftiuch ri- 
dicule, 

•» An horrid flillnefs firft invades the ear, 
•* And in thztjitence we the tempest hear','* 
fiiow, that he had the fame idea of the awfulnefs of filehce ts out 
poet. Malone. 

• Whiles I threat, he lives ; 

Words to the heat of deeds too cold breath gives.] Here i^ evL 
dently a falfc concord ; but it muft not be corredtd, for it is ne- 
ceffiiry to the rhyme. -*.Nor is this the only place in whi<h Sh'akfpeare 
-has facrificed grammar to rhyme. In Cymbeline^ the fong in Clotea*9 
^enade runs thus : 

•» Hark ! hark ! the lark at heaven*^ gate fings, 
'*' Atid Phcebus *gins to rife, 
. *^ His fteeds to water at thofe fprings 
*» On chalic'd flowers that lies,'* 
And Romeo fays to Friar Lawrence r 

»» ^both our remedies 

»» Within thy help and holy phyfic lies.*' M. MaSON. 

» it is a knell , , , 

That Jummons thee to he'aven, or to hell.] Thus Raleigh, ^|»«aking 
of love, in England's Helicon, 4to. 1600 : 
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S C E N E il. 

The Jarfit. 
- Enter Lady MACBfeTrt. 

Lady M. That which hath made thciri drunfe, 
hath made me bold : 
What hath quench'd them, iiath given me fire ;-;— 

Hark !— Peace ! 
It was the owl that (hriekM, the fatal bellman, 
Which gives the ftern'ft good-night/ He is si- 
bout it : 
The doors are open ; and the furfelted-^rooms 
Do mock their charge with fhores^:^ 1 bacve 
drngg'd their poffets/ 

*' Tt is perhaps that fauncing bell, 
»* That toules all into heauen or hell.** 
fauncing is probably a miftake for /acting. Steevens. 
• // was the owl thatJhrulCd^ the ja^l bellman. 

Which gives the JternJ good-night.] Shakfpeare hafs here inoi- 
pTOved oa au image he probably found in Spenfer^s Fatrit Queeue^ 
^. vi. 27 : J ■ > . 

^^- The nxtiv i bellman of the might, 

'*The bird that warned Peter of his fall, 

^' Fixft rings his filver bell t'each ileepy wight.*' 

Steevens. 
Jt wss the owl that Jhriek'd ; the fatal bellman^] So, in Kin^ 
Richard 111 X 

'» Out on ye, owls ! lioihing but fong« of death !*\ 

Malone.\ 

' —the furfeited grooms 

Do mock their charge with fnores .•] i. e. By going to deep, 
they trifle land make light of the truft repofed in them, that of 
vratching by their king. So, in Othello: *' O miftrefs, villainy 
hath made nocks with love.'* Malone. 

4 Mgtr poflcts,] It appears from thi^paflagc, as-weU at 
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That death and nature do contend about them, 
Whether they liv6, ot die. ^ ^ 

Macb. [Within.] Who's there? — what, ho! 

Lapt M. Alack ! I am afraid they have aWak'd, 
And 'tis not done .i— the attempt, atid not the deed, 
Confounds us : — Hark l-i— I laid their daggers ready, 
He could not mifs them. ^ — Had he not refembled 
My father as he Uept, I had done't. ^-^My hufband ? 



from many others m our old dramatick performances, that it wai 
the general cuftom to eat pojfets ^uii before bed-time. So, in the 

firft part of K. Edward IV. by Heywdod.; *' . thou (halt be 

welcome too beef and bacon, ahd perhaps a bag-pudding; and my 
daughter Nell (hall pop a pojfct upon thee when thou goeft to bed. '* 
Macbeth has already laid : 

*' Go bid thy miftrefs when my drink is ready, 
»* She ftrike upon the bell." 
Lady Macbeth has alfo juft obferv;fed 

(^ That which hath made them drunk, hath made niebold:** 
and in The Merry Wives ej Wind/or, Mis. Quickly promifts Jack 
^ Rugby a pojfet at night. " Steevens. / -, 

' r death and nature do contend about ibem^ 

Wheiher they live, or die. ] Of this image our" ancient writers 

were peculiarly fond. Thus again, in Twine's tranflation of thcf 

fiory of Prince AppoUyn, " Death Jtrived wi^th life within her, and 

. the conflid was dauogecons and doubtfull who ihould preuaile, '* 

Agaiii, in AlVi Well thai ends well: ' 

•* thy blood and virtue • 

** Contend for Empire in thee. " Steevens; 
Again-, ibid: 

*t -^ Nature and ficknefs 

it Debate it at their leilure. '* Malon^. 
• — Hark! — / laid their daggers ready, 
He couU not mtfs them.] Compare Euripides, — Orejles,' ^, is^i 
—where Eledra Hands centinei at the door of the palace whilft 
Orcftes is within for the purpofe of murdering Helen. Ihc dread 
^ of a furprize, and eagernefs for tht buiinefs, make Eiedra conclude 
that the deed inuft be done ere time enough had elapf^d for attempt* 
ing It. She liftens with anxious impatience; and heariiig nothing, 
cxprelTes ftroag fears left the daggers fhould have failed. Read the 
ivhole paflage. S. W. 

^ Had he not re/embled 

My Jather as hejept, I had donet,] This if very artful. For,' 

'Vol. XI. * H * 
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Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. i have done the deed:— Didft thou not 

hear a noife ? 
Lady M. 1 heard the oWl fcream, and the crick- 
ets cry* 
Did not you fpeak? 
Macb. When? 

Lady M. Now. 

Macb. A$ I dcfcended? 

Lady M. Ay. * 

Macb. Hark!-r- 
"Who lies i'the fecond chamber? 

Lady M. Donalbain. 

Macb^ This is a forry fight. ' 

^ [Looking on bis hands. 

as the poet had drawn the lady and her hufband, it would be thought 
the aft (hould have bccfl done by her. It is likewife highly' juft; 
for though ambition had fubdued in her all the fentiments of na- 
ture towards prefent objeds, yet the likenefs oi one pajl, which fhc 
bad been accudomed to regard With reverence, made her unnatural 
paffionSf for a moment, give way to the fentiments of inftind and 
humanity. Warburton: 

The fame circuraftance on a iimilar occaGon is introduced by 
Sialius in the Vth book of his ^Thebaid^ v. 236^ 

Ut vero Alcimeden etiamnum in murmure truncot 
Ferre patris vuUuSy 8c egeKtem faoguinis enfent 
Confpexi, riguere com^, atque iu vifcera fxvus 
Horror iit. Meus ille Tboas, mea dira videri 
Dextra mihi. Extemplo th^iamis turbata paternis 
Inferor. ^ 

Thoas was the father of Hypfipyle, the fpeaker. Steevens. 

( • This is a Jorry fight, ] This expreflion might have been borrowed 
from Spcnfer's F(kery Queen^ B. V. c. i. ft. 14 : 

"^To whom as they approached, they efpiile 

" fik forie Jight as ever feenc with eye; 

*' A hcadlefle ladie lying him befide, 

«' In her own bloud all wallowed woefully/' Whalley. 
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Lady M. A foolifti thought, to fay a forry fight. 
Macb. There's one did laugh in his fleep, and 
one cried, murder! 
That they did wake each other; I ftood and heard 

them : , 

But they did fay their prayers(, and addrefs'd them 
Again to fleep. 

Lady M. There are two Ib'dg'd together. 

Macb. One cried, God bUfs us ! and, Amen^ the 
other ; 
As they had feen me, * with thefe hangman's hands, 
Liftening their fear.* I conld not fay, Amieit, 
When they did fay, God blefs us. ^ 



• As tiey had feen wf, ]J. c. as if. So, ia tke Winter*s fdU: 

*« As vit are mock*d with art.** Steevens. 

• Lifteiiing their f tar.] i. e. Lijlening xq their fear ^ the particle 
omitted. This is cominion in out author. Thus, in Julius Ca/ari 
Ad IV. fc. ii 

*' i-and now, OSavlus, 

** Lifien great things.'* 
Contemporary writers took the fame liberty. $o^ in Tie World 
io/s'd at ttnnis, by Middletdn and Rowley, ^620: 

»* Lijien the ptaiots of thy poor votaries.*' 
Again, in Lyly*s Haid's Metamorphojis^ 1600 : 

** There, in rich feats, all wrought of ivory, 

•* The Graces fit, liftening the melody 

** Of warbling birds.** Steevjbns. 

' V^hen they did fay, God hlefs us, ] The words — did fay, which 
redder this hemifUch too long to unite with the ^ext in forming a 
verfej pcrfuade me that the paflage originally ran thus : 

I t« X could fxot faf. Amen, 

When they, Goti .blefs us. 
I.e. when, they £9u//i /ay God blefs us. Could fay ^ in the fecond 
Une W2& left to be understood; as before ^x 

«' and. Amen, the other: * 

i. e. theothe^ cried Amen. But the players, having no idea of the 
latter elUpiis, fuyplied the, fyilablct ihat dedroy «the meafure. 

Stbeveni, 

H a 
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V 

Lady M. Confider it not fo deeply. 

Macb. But wherefore could not I pronounce, 
Amen? ^ 

I had mod need of bleffing, and Amen 
Stuck in my throat. 

Lady M. Thefe deeds muft not be thought 

After thefe ways; fo, it will make us mad. 

Macb. Methought, 1 heard a voice cry, Sleep no 
more! 
Macbeth does murder Jleep^ the innocent Jleep; 
Sleeps that knits up the ravelVd Jleave of care, * 
The death of each dafs life, fore labours bath,^ 



' the raveWd fleavc of care,] Sleeve fignifies the TavelPd 

knotty part of the filk, which gives great trouble and embarraff- 
ment to the knitter or weaver. Heath. 

Drayton, a poet of Shakfpeare's age,yha8 likewife alluded to^itff^i 
or ravelUd filk, in his QueJ of Cynthia : 

*' At length I on a fountain light, 
*' Whofe brim with pinks was platted, 
** The banks with daffadillies dight, 
*' With grafs, hkc Jleave, was matted.'* , Langton. 
Steave is properly filk which has nol^been twifted. It is mentioned 
in Holinflied's Hijlory of England, p. 835: " Eight wild men all 
apparelled in green mofs made with Jleved filk. " 
Again, in' The Uvjes Eliiium, by Brayton: 

• ** ihrumbM with grafs 

" As foft as Jliaves or farcenet ever was. '* 
Again, ibid: 

^* That in the handling feels as foft as ^ny Jleaie,''^ 

^ Steevens. 

^ 5//?/iw« appears to have fignified coarfe, fofie unwrqught filk ; Seta 
grojfolana^ Ttal. Cotgrave in his DiCT. i6€o, renders Joye fiofche^ 
'* lleavefilk. '* See alfo, ihidt ^^ Cadarce^ pour fai re ra/i/on. The 
tow, or coarfefl part of filke, w hereof ^(fflv^ is made.** — In Troilus 
und Crejjida we have — " Thou idle immaterial ikein of Jleave filk.^" 

Malone. 

* The death of each days life^ fore labour's bath, 8cc.] In this 

ancoiniura upon fleep, amougft the many appellations which arc 

given It, fignificant of its bene^cence and friendlincfs to life, we 

Snd one which conveys a different idea, and' by no means agrees 
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Balm of hurt minds, great natures Jecond courfe, 
Chief nourifher in lifcsfecbnd feajl;^ — 



with the reft, which is: the death oj esch days life^ I make no 
queflioQ but Shakfpcarc wrote : 

The birth of each day's life: 
The true charadcriftitk of flcep, which repairs the decays of la- 
bour, and affifts that teturniag vigour which fupplies the next day's 
afiiviiy. Warburton. 

The death of each daffs lif^ means the end of each day^s labour^ the 
tonclujion of all that bujlle and fatigue that each days life brings with 
it, Steevens. 

Sleep,. /Aa/ knits up the ravelVd fleave 0/ care. 
The death of each day's life^ fore labour's batb> 
Balm of hurt minds,] Is it not /probable that Shakfpear^ re* 
membered the following verfes in Sir Philip Sydney's AJrophel 
and Stella^ a poem, from which he has quoted a line in The Merrf* 
yVives of Wind/or f 

*' Come Jleepe^ O fleepe, the certain knoi of peace, 
" The bathing place of wits, the balm of woef 
,** The poor man's wealth, the prifoner's releafe, 
^^ The indifferent judge between the high aiid low." 
So aKo, in The Famous Hifiorie of George Lord Fauconbridge, ?;c.* 
bl. let: " — Yet fleep, the comforter of diflrejfcd minds^ could not 
lock up her eyes. '* Again, in Golding's Tranflation of Ovid*s 
Metamorphofes^ B. VIII. 1587: 

" — At fuch a time as folkes are wont to find releaje 
*^ Of cares that all the day before were working in their bedsf 
♦» Byjeep^'* Sec. 
Again, ibid. B. XI : 

♦f O Jeepe, quoth (he, the reft of things, O gentleft of the 

goddes, » 

*' Sweete fleepe, the peace of mind, with whom crookt can 

is aye at odds ; 
•* Which cheriflieft men's weary limbs appj^U'd with toyting 

fore, 
^*' And m^kefl them as frefb to worke, and ^uilie as before.'* 
"the late Mr. Gray had perhaps our author's " death of eacH 
day's life" in his thoughts, when he wrote — 

*» The curfew tolls the knell of parting day.*' Maloni. 

He might as probably have thought on^the following paiTage io^ 
the firfl fcenc of the fecond part of K, Henry IV : 

t* ^ a fullen ¥ell 

*' Remcmber'4 kndlling a departed friend. "Ste«v«N», 

H 3 
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Lady M. What do you mean? 

Macb. Still it cried, Sleep no more I to all the 
houfe : 
Glamis hath murder'd Jleep; and therefore Cawdor 
Shall Jleeft ^0 more, Macbeth Jhall Jleep no more! 

Lady M« Wfeo was it, that thus cried? Why, 
wor4:hy thane. 
You do unbend your noble flrength, to think 
So brainfickly of things:— Go, get fome water. 
And wafti this filthy witnefs from your hand. — 
Why did you bring thefe daggers from the place? 
They mud lie there: Go, carry them; and fmear 
, The fleepy groopis with blood, 

Macb. ' Til gq no more: 

I am afraid to think what I have done; 
Look on't again, 1 dare not. 

Lady M. Infirm of purpofe! 

Give me the daggers ; The fleeping, and the dead, 
Are but as piftures: 'tis the eye of childhood, 
That fears a painted devil.® If he do bleed, 
ril gild the faces of the grooms withal, 
For it mull feem their guilt. ^ 

[Exit. Knocking within. 

• Chief nourijher in lifers feafi ; ] So, in Chaucer's Squiere\ Tale, 
V. 10661; Mr. Tyrwhitt's cait: 

'* The norice of digeiiion, the Jleepe,** Steevens. 

• *tts the eye of childhood. 

That fears a painted devil. ] So, in Vitloria Coromhona, 1612: 
*' Terrijj babes, my lord, with painted devils, ** 

Steevens. 

7 gild the faces oj the' grooms withal. 

For it muji Jeem their guilt.] Could ShaV^peare mean to play 
upon the fimilitude of gild and guilt J Johnson. 

This quibble too frequently occurs in the old plays. A few 
inftances (for I could produce a dozen at leafi) may fu£Bce: 
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Macb, Whence is that knocking \r 

How is't with nic.^when every noifc appals me? 
What hands are here? Ha! they pluck out mjoe 

pyes! 
Will all great Neptune's ocean wafti this blood ^ 
Clean from my hand ? No ; this ray hand will rathc^ 
The multitudinaus feas incarnardine, ^ v 

*' Cand, You have a iilvcr beaker of my wifc'i? 

^' Flu. You fay not true, *tis gilt.' 

" Cand. Then you fay true: 

** And being giU^ the gitilt lies more On you. ' 
Again, ^n Middleton's comedy o{ A mad World my Majers, 1608 : 

" Though guilt condemns, 'lis gilt muft make us glad." « 
And, laflly, from Shakfpeare himfclf: 

*^ England fhall double gild his trebly gwlt.*' Henry lY, 
P. 11. Again, in King Henry V: 

*' Have for the gilt of France, O guilt indeed ! " Stecvens, 

^ Will all great Nej^tune's ocean wajh this blood 8cc. ] 
»• SiuJ'cipity Gelli, quaritum non ultima Teihyj^ 
" jy^c genitor nymfharum abluit oceanus^ *' 

Cs^tullus in Gellium, ^S^ 

^^Cflfjieu ykf »t' olv U^ov irs <pa^'tv kv 

N/^cti Ket^ up [JLU tMs Ttiv o-Tiyftv. Sophoc, Qedip. 

'* Ouis eluet vie Tanaisf aut qu^t barbaris 

** Maotis nndis Fontico incumbens piarif 

** Non ipje to to na^agnus oceatno pater 

».» Tar^um expiarit Jceleris V Senec. Hippol. SteevenSj^ 

** Npn, fi Neptuni fluflu renovare pperam des; 

^^ Npn, xpare fi totum yelit cluere on;in}bus uodis. *' 

Lucrtt. L. 6. V. 1074. 
Holt White, 

Sp, in the Injatiate Countefs,. by Marfton, i6i3: 
»* Although the waves of all the northern fea 
*» Should flow for ever through thcfe guilty hands, 
'* Yet the fanguinolent ftain would extant be.'* 

Malon^^ 

9. T'A^ raullitudioousy^tfj incatnardine,] To in carnar dine ii to flait^ 
any thing of a flefh colour, pr red. Carnarjine U the o^d tern^ 
for carnation. So, in a comedy called Jny thing foj a qut^t Iyijs,\ 
*' Grograms, fatiios, velvet fine, 
"•X Tbc rpfy-cplour'd c^rMirdine, '' ,Steev5NS, 

P.4 
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Making the green---one red.* / v 

' By the multitudinous /eas, perhap? the poet meant, not the feai of 
every denomination, as the Caipian, &c. ( as fome have> thought, ) 
nor the many-coloured fep, ( as others contend, ) but thf f^ai which 
fwarm with myriads of inhabitants. Thus Homer: 

*f UovTov c^'IX0TOENTA <^tKa>v ecTetvevh <f€pHffiv,*' 
The word is ufed by Ben Jonfon^ and by Thomas Decker in 
Xke y^ondtrful Tear, i6o3, in which we find *' ihe mvltitudinous 
JfaviTi." < It is objcded by Mr. I^enric):, that Macbeth in his prc- 
feiit difpo^tion of mind would hardly have adverted to a property 
of the lea, which has fo litilc relation to the obje6t immediately 
before him \ and if Macbeth had really fpoken this fpeech in his 
caftle of Invernefs, the remark would be juft. But the critick 
ihould have remembered, that this fpeech is not the real effufion of 
a difietupered mind, but the compofiiiou of Shakfpeare ; of that 
ppet, who has put a circumflantiaj account of nn apothecary's (hop 
into the mouih of Romeo, the moment after he has heard the fata\ 
news of his beloved Juliet'& dcaih : — and ba5 made Othello, when 
in the an^uiOi of his heart he determines to kill his wife, digrefs 
from the objed which agitates his foul, to defcribe minutely, the 
fourfe of the Pontick fea. 

Mr. Stecvens objefis in the following note to this explanaiion, 
thinliLing it more probable that ^akfpearc fhould refer ^^ to fome 
yihble quality in the ocean," than *^ to iu concealed inhabitants;" 
to the waters that might admit of difcoloration, '* than, «* to the 
fifhcs whole bhc could fuffer no change from the tinft of blood.*' 
ibut in what page of our author do we find his allufions thus cufi« 
oufly rounded, and complete in all their parts? Or rather does npt 
every page of thefc volumes fulnifl^ us with images crouded on each 
other, that are not naturally conpeded, antl fometiines are evea 
difcordant? Hamlct^s propofing to take up ^rms againft a fea of 
troubles is a well known example of this kind, and twenty others 
naig^bt be produced. Pur author certainly alludes to the waters, 
which are capable of difcolor«tion, and not to the fiihes. His 
allufion to the waters is cxprefTcd by the wgrd/ptfj; tp which, if 
he has added an epithet that has no very clofe connexion with the 
fubjcd immediately before him, he has only followed his ufual 
pradice.' 

if however no allufion was intendedito the myriads of inhabi- 
tants with which the deep is peopled, i believe by. the multitudinous 
Jfas was n^eant, not th^ manj'ivaved oceati, as is fugge^ed, but 
ihe countlefs majfes of waters wherever aijperjed on the Jurjace of 
ike globe i the multitudes^ of Jeas, as Hey wood has it in a paffage 
quoted below, that perhaps pur author remembered: and indeed it 
fnufi be owned that his having ufed the plural /Vaj feems to counte* 
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Re-enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. My hands are of your colour ; but I 
fhain^ 



oaoce fuch an interpretation ; for the fingular fea is equally ru!tc4 
to the epithet multitudinous in the fcnfe qf ivfluogj'Tflfc, and would cer- 
tainly have correfponded better with the fubfeque^t ^nt . 

Malonc. 
I believe that Sbakfpeare referred to fome vifible quality in th« 
ocean, rather than to its concealed inhabitants ; io the waters that 
might admit of difcoloration, and not tq the fifties whofe huedould 
fuffer no change from the tind of bipod. Waves appearing over 
waves are no unapt fymbol of a crowd. *' A fea o.f heads*' is a 
phrafe employed by one of our legitimate poets, but by which of 
them I do not at prefent recoiled. Blackmore in his Jab bat 
fwelled the fame idea to a ridiculous bulk : 

*« A waving fea of beads was round me fpread, 
*' And ftill frefti flreams the gazing deluge fed." 
He who beholds an audience from the flage or any other multitude 
gazing on any particular objeft, muft perceive that their heads arc 
raifed over each other, velui unda Jupervenit ,undam. If therefore 
our author by*the '* mti//i/«(^iROttJ feas** does not mean the a^^«^a/« 
pj Jtas^ he muft be underftood to defign the muUiiudi 0/ waves^ or 
ike waves that haye the appearance 0/ a mulliiude, Steevens. 

9 Makiv^ the green-^one red,\ The fame thought occurs in Thi 
Downjal of Robert Earl of Huntingdon^ 1601 : 

t* He made the green Jea red with Turkifti blood," 
Again : 

«^ The multitudes oi {t^% died red with blood.** 
Another not unlike it is found in Spenfers Faery Queen ^ B. II. 
c. X. ft. 48^ 

*' The wh^es yith blpod they all the (bore did^ ftain^ 
** P^nd \ht grey ocean into purple dye,""* 
Again, in th^ igth^ fo;ig o( Drayton's Folyolhion : 

»' And the vaft greenijhjia. difcolour'd like to blood,** 

, Ste^vems. 

The fame thought i^ aLfo fpuud in The Two Noble Kin/men^ by 
Fletcher, i634: 

^* Tboii mighty one. that with thy pow^r haft tutn'd 
** Green Neptune Jnto purple/* 
The pireOenti paffage is oqc of thpf^ alluded to ic^ a note on 4' 
you like ity Vol. VHI. p. 343, in which, I apprehend, our author*« 
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To wear a heart fo white.* [Knock.] I hear a knock- 
ing 



words have b/ten refined into afenfe that he never thpught of. The 
other is in Othello : 

*' Put out the light, and then put out the light/' 
The line be/ore us, on the fuggcftion of the ingenious author of 
thi Gray's -Inn Journal^ has been prinled in fome late editions in 
the following manner : 

Making the green — one red. 
Every part of this line, as thus regulated, appears to rae cxcep- 
tionable. One red dots not found to roy car as the phrafeology of 
the age of Elizabeth ; and the green^ for the green one^ o% for the 
green Jea^ is, I am perfuaded, unexampled. The quaintnefs in- 
troduced by fuch a regulation feems of an entirely diiferent colour 
from the quaintnefles of Shakfpeare. He would have written, I 
have no doubt, ** Making the green /(fa, red," (So, in The Tern* 
fej: 

*' And 'twixt the green fea and the azure vault 

" Set roaring war.") 
if he had not ufcd the vrord/eas in the precedingline, which forced 
iiim to employ another word here. As to prevent the ear being 
ofiFended, we have in the pafTage before us, ** the green one^'* in- 
flead of ** the grcen/fa," fo we have in K. Henry VJIJ. Ad. I. 
fc. ii : ** lame ones^'' to avoid a fimilar repeiition: 

•» They have all new legs^ and lame ones.** 
Again, ip The Merchant oj Venice : 

" A ftage where every man muft play apart, 

♦* And mine aifad one.'* 
Though the punduaiion of the old copy is very often faulty, yet 
in all doubtful cafes, it ought, when lupported by mc^re dccifive 
fircumdauces, to have fome little weight. In the prefent infhincc, 
the line is pointed as in my text : ^ ^ 

Making the green one, red, Malone. 

If the new punSuaiion be difmiffed, w<i muft correft the forc-r 
going line, and read — '* the mullitudinousyjra ; for how will the 
plural — feas^ accord with the green one ?" Befides, the fcnfc con- 
veyed by the arrangement which Mr. Malone would rcjcS, i^ 
countenanced by a paflage in Hamlet : 

*' Hath now his dread and black complexion fmear'd 

•' With heraldry more difmal ; head to foot 

♦' Now is he total guUs.'* 

1. e. one red. The exnreffion — ** one red," may alfo be juftified. 

by language yet more ancient* than that of Shakfpeare. In Genejis^ 

^i. 24. (and feveial other places in fcriplure) wchaye — ^^ pue ^e%v' 
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At the fonth entry: — retire we to our chamber : 

A little water clea|*s us of this de^d: 

How eafy is it then ? Your conftancy 

Hath leftyou unattended. — [Knocking.] Hark! more 

knocking : ' 

Get on yo\^r nightgown, left occafion call us, 
And Ihow us to be watchers :— Be not loft 
So po9rly in your thoughts. 

Macb. To know my deed, — 'twere beft not 

know rayfelf.^ [Knock. 

WakeDuncan with thy knocking! ^ Ay/would thou 

could'ft!^ [Exeunt. 



Again, in our Liturgy : »» be ^ade one fold under one (hep- 

berd." Itut, fetting a(ide examples, are there not many unique 
phrafes in our author ? Steevens. 

* My hands are of your colour ; bui J Jhame 

To wear a heart fo whiic.] A fimilar antithcfis is found in 
Marlowe's hufi's Dominion, written before iSgS : 

** Your cheeks are black, let not your fot^l look white," 

' , ^ Malone, 

' To know my deed^ — 'twere hejl not know myfelf.] i. e. While; 
I have the thoughts of this deed, it were beft not know, or be lojl 
tb, myfelf. This is an anfwer 10 the lady's reproof: 

be not loji 

So poorly Jn your thoughts. Warburton. 
' WakeDuncan with thy knocking !\ Macbeth is addreffiug the 
perfon who knocks at the outward gate. — Sir William D'Avcnant, 
in bis alteration of this play, reads- [and intended probabVy to point) 
*' Wake, Duncan, with this knocking !" conceiving tllat Macbeth, 
called upon Duncan to awake. From the fame mifapprehenfion, I 
once thought his emendation ngl^t; hut there is certainly no need 
of change. Malone. ^ 

See Mr. Malone*s extrad from Mr. Whately's Remarks on fome 
of the charaBers oj Shakfpeare, at th^ coiicluhon of this tragedy. 

Stexvens, 

* Ay, 'would thou could*j!] Tl\e old copy has — /; but as ay, 
the affirmative particle, was thus written, 1 conceive it to have been 
defigned here. Had Shakfpeare mtant to cxprcfs ** I would," he 
might perhaps only have given us — * Would, as on many other oc- 
ca&onSir— I'he repentant cxclamatiQii of Macbeth, in my judge- 
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SCENE III.5 

The fame. 

Enter a Porter. [Knocking within. 

Porter. Here's a knocking, indeed ! If a man 
were porter of hell- gate, he (hould have old turn- 
ing the kcy.^ [Knocking.'] Knock, knock, knock: 
Who's there, i'the name of Belzebub ?. Here's a 
farmer, that hang'd himfclf on the expeftation of 
plenty: Come in time; hava napkiris enough ^ a- 
bout you; here you'll fweat for't. [Knocking.^ 
Knock, knock : Who's there, i'the other devil's 
name ? 'Faith, here's an equivocator, that could 
fwear in both the fcales againft either fcale ; who 
committed treafon enough for God's fake/ yet 
could not equivocate to heaven : O, come in equi- 
vocator. [Knocking.] Knock, knock, knock: Who's 

ment, derives force from the prefent change; a change which hai; 
becti repeatedly raade in fpeflling this ancient fubftitute for the word 
of enforcement— «;>, in the very play before us. Steevens. 

* Scene III.] Though Shakfpeare (fee Sir J. Reynolds*s excellent 
-ndte on Ad I. fc. yi. p. 63.) might have dehgncd this fcenc as 
another inftance of vhat is called the repofe in painting, I capno^ 
help regarding it in a different light. A glimpfe of comedy was 
expeded by our author's audience in the moft ferious drama; and 
where elfe could the merriment, which he himfclf was always 
ftruggling after, be fo happily introduced ? Steevens. 

^ ke Jhould have old titrning the key.] i. e. frequent^ more 

than enough. 'So, in K. Henry IV. P. 11. the Drawer fays »' Thtn 
here willbe 0/^ utis.** See note on this paflTage. Steevens. 

7 -4— ^-napkins enough — ] i. e. handkerchiefs. So, in Othello: 
*' Your napkin is too little." Steevens. 

• here*s an equivocator^ — who cotnmitted treafon enough for 

God's fake.] Meaning a Jefuit : an order fo troubtefotiSe to the 
flate in queen Elizabeth arfd king James the firft*s time. The in- 
ventors of the execrable dodrine of equivocation. Warburton. 
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there ? 'Faith here's an Englifli tailor come hither, 
forftealingout of a French hofe: ^ Come in, tailor; 
here you may roaftyour goofe. [Knocking.] Knock, 
knock : Never ^t quiet ! What are you ? — But this 
place is too cold foi: hell. FU devil-porter it no 
further: I had thought to have let in fome of all 



9 here^s an Englijh tailor xome hither^ for Jiealing,eut of a' 

French ho/e : ] The archnefs of the joke confifts in this, that a 
French hofe being very (hort and ftrait, a tayior muft be mafter of 
hi& trade who could ftcal any thing from thence. Warburton, 
Dr. Warburton has faid this at random. The French ho/e (ac- 
cording to Stubbs in his Anatomie oj Atufes) were in the year iSgS 

much in fafliion. »' The Gallic ho/en are made very large and 

wide, reaching, down to their knees only^ with three or Joure gardes 
apeece taid down along {ither hofe,** 
Again in The Ladies Privilege^ 1640 : 

'* wear their /(JTi^ 

*' Parijian breeches, with five points at knees, ^ 
*' Whofe tags, concurring with their harmonious fpii^, 
'* AflFord rare mufic ; then have they doublets * 
*' So fliort i'th' waift, they fcem as twere begot 
" Upon their doublets by their cloaks, which to favc ftuff 
f*' Are biit a year's growth longci- than their flcirts y 
•» And all this magazine of device is furnilh'd 
" By your French tayior,'* , 
Again, in The Defence of Coney catching, iBga: " Bleft be the 
French fleeves and breech verdingales that grants them (the tailors 
leave to coney' catch fo mightily/'' Steevens. 

When Mr. Steevens cenfurcd Dr. Warburton in this place, he 
forgot the uncertainty of French Fafhions. In The Treafury of an» 
cient and modern Times^ i6i3, we have an account (from Guyon, 
I fuppofe) of the old French dreffes i *' Mens hofe anfwered in ' 
length to their fhort-lkirtedv doublets: being made clofe to their^ 
limhesy wherein they had no me^nes for pockets." And Withers, in 
his fatyr againft vanity, riditules '* the fprifte, diminitive, neat. 
Frenchman's hofe^ Farmer. 

From the following paiTages in The Scornful Lady, by Beaumont 
and Fletcher, which appeared about the vear i6i3, it may be col* 
leded that large bi;eeches were then in fa(hion : 

Saville, ^an old fteward.] ** A comelier wear, I wis, than your 
dangling flops,** Afterwards Young I^ovelefs fays to the fleward,-** 
*^ This ia at plain as your old minikin breeches,** Malone. 
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profeffibns, thit go the primrofe w^y to the ever- 
lafting bonfire.^ [Knotking.] Anon, anon ; 1 pray 
you, remember the poiter. [Opens the gate. 

Enter MAcbUFF and LE^ox. 

Macd. Was it fo late, friend, ere ybu went to 
bed, 
"irhat you do lie fo late ? 

Port. 'Faith, fir, We Were cafoufing 'till the 
fecond cock:* and drink, fir, is a great provoker 
of three things. 

Macd. What three things dots drink efpecially 
provoke ? ^ 

Port. Marry, fir, nofe-paintihg, fleep, anduritie. 
Lechery, fir, it provokes, and unprovokes : it pto- 
yokes the defire, bat it takes avvay the performance: 
Therefore, much drink may be faid to be an equi- 
vocator with lechery r it makes him, and it mars 
him; it fcts him on, audit takes him ojfF; it pet- 
fuadeS him, and difheartehs hitii ; makes him ftand 
to, and not ft^nd to : in conclufion, equivocated 
liim in a fleep,^ arid giving him the lie, leaves him. 

^ .the pritnrofe way to the evcrlafling bonfire] So, in //««- 

V^/.'" Himfclf the primrofe path of dalliance treads." Again, in 
AlCs well that ends well : *' — the Jlowery way that leads kc, to 
the great fir€/* Ste^vens. 

* till the Jecond cock i'\ Cockcrowiog. So, in Kin^ Lear : 

*' — he begins at curfew, and walks till the firtt cock,^* Again, 
in the xiith Merj iejle of the Widow Ediths ibjZ : , 

' ' »' The time they pas merely til ten of the clok, 
** Yea, and I (hall not lye, till after the iitii coL"' 

STE EVENS, 

it appears from a pal^age in Rqmeo and Juliet^ that Shafpeare 
ineans, that they were caroufing till three o'clock : 

** The fecond coc/i has crow'd ; 

»* The curfcw^bell has toU'd : 'tis three o'clock." Maloni.' 

? in afleep^] Surely we Ihould read-r-in/tf a fltcp, or — inie 

ileep. M. Mason. 
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Macd. 1 belieVe » tfrink gave tlicfe the lie laft 
night.* 

The old readibg is the tru<^ one. Our author frequently nfe^ iti 
fotjnto. So, in K, Richard III : 

»* But, firft, rll turn yon' fello^ in his grave.*' 
Again, ibid : 

»' Falfely to draw me in thefe vile fufpeas."> StEEVENS. 
* I beliive^t drink gave thee the /jV laft night.] It is riot very cafy 
to afcettaiin preciftly the tim^ when Duucan is murJered. The 
eonverfation that paflTes between Baoquo and Macbeth in the firii 
fcene of this ad might lead us toifuppofe that when Bainquo retired 
to reii it was not much after twelve o'clock: 
*^* Ban. How goes the night, boy? 
^ ** FU. The mocn is down; 1 have not heard the clock. 
*' Jian. And fhe goes down at twelve. 
** Fie. I take't 'tis later fir." 
The king was then *' abed ;" arid irilmediattly after Banquo re- 
tires Lady Macbeth ftrikes upon the bell, and Macbeth commits 
the murder. In a few minutes afterwards the knocking atth^ gate 
commences, [end of fc. ii.) and no time can be fuppofed to el.ipfe 
''between the fecorid and the third fcene, becaufe the porter gets up 
in cbnfequence of the kn^jcking : yet here Macduff talks of laji 
nighty and fays that he was commanded to call timelj on the king, 
and that he fears he has almofl overpafsM the hour f arid the porter 
tells him '* we wer6 caroufing liH the fecond cock ;" fo that we muft 
fuppofe it to be now at leaft Gx o'clock; for Macduff Jias alread}^ 
expreffed hh furprize that the porter (ho'uld lie/o late. 

From Lady Macbeth's words in the fifth ad,—-** One, — two — 'tis 
time to d<i\^^*—,-iiJhould/eem that the murder was committed at iwai 
o'clock, and that hour is certainly riot inconfiilent with the con- 
vcrfaiiori above quoted between Bainquo and his fon ; for we are 
not told how much later thari twelve it was when Banquo retired 
to i'eft: but even ibal hour of two will nrit correfpond with wbal^ 
the Porter and Macduff f^ay in 'the prefent fcene. 

I fufped our author {who is feldom very exad in his computation 
of time) in fad mearit that the murder (hould be fuppofed to be 
committed a little before daj-hrtMk^ which ^xadly correfpond^ 
with the fpeech of Macduff now before us, though not fo well with: 
J^e other circumftances already mentioned, or with Lady Macbeth's' 
defiring herhufband to put on his nightgown [(hat he might have 
the appearance of one newly roufcd from bed,) left 6ccafion (hould 
call them, ** and fliow them to he watchers ;'' which may fignify 
perfons who fit up laie at night, but can hardly mean thofe who do 
not go to bed till day4reaL 

Shakfpeare, I believe, was led to fix the time of Duncan'* mur* 
der near the break of day by Holinlhed's account of the murder of 
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Port. That it did, fir, i'the very throat o'm^- 
But 1 requited him for his lie ; and, I think, being 
too ftrong for him, though he took up my legg 
fomcdmc; yet I made a fliift to cafthim.^ 

Macd. Is thy matter ftirring?-*- 
Our knocking has awaked hiba ; here he comes^ 

Enter Macbeth. 

1.EN. Good-monow, noble fir! 
( . Macb. Good-morrow, both ! 

Macd, Is the king ftirring, worthy thane? 

Macb. Not yet. 

]^ACD. He did command metocalldmelyonhim; 
1 have almoft flipp'd the hour. 

Macb. Til bring you to him. 

Macd. I know, this is a joyful trouble to you ; 
But yet, 'tis one. 

IVIacb. The labour we delight in, phyficks pain.* 
This is the door. ^ i 



kiiig DuSe, already quoted :— ^i*' he was long in his o'ratorie, and 
there cooiinued till it was late in- the night,'' Donwald's fervantt 
*^ enter the chamber where the king laie, a UttU^elore cocks crow^ 
where they fecreilie cut his throat.*' Douwald himfelf fat up with 
the officers of the guard the whole of the night. Malone. 

* / made a Jhift to caft him. To cajt him up, to eafc my 

ftomach Of him. The equivocation is between cajl or thiow, aS a 
term of wreHltng, and caJt or caji up. Johnson. 

1 find a (imiUr play upon words, in an old comedy, entitled 
"Xke Two angry Women bf Abington^ printed iSgg : 

" to night he's a good hufwife, he reels all that hewrought 

to day, and he were good uow to play at dice, for he cajis excellent 
well." SfeeVens. 

^ The labour we delight in phyficks pain.] i. e. affords ai cor- 
dial to it. So, in The Winter s Tale, fc. i : '' It is a gallant child; 
one that, indeed, fhyjicks the fubjed, makts old hearts frefh." 

ST££V£NS. 
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Macd. ril make fo bold to call^ 

For 'tis my limited fervice/ [Exil Macduff. 

Len. Goes the king 

From hence to-day ?^ ^ 

Macb. He dees : — he did appoint fo.' 

Len. The night has brecn unduly : Where we lay. 
Our chimneys were blown .down : and, as they fay, 
Lamentings heard i the air; ftrange fcreams of death; 
And prophecying, with accents terrible, 
Of dire combuflibn, and confus'd events, 
New hatched to the Woeful time. The obfcurc bird 
Clamonr'd the livelong night r fome fay, the earth 
Was feverous, and did fliake.* 

So. in tke TemprJ : ~ ^ I 

" There be fome fportJarc ^f«/u/; and their lahaw . 
»' Delight in them i^ts off." Ma lone. 
7 For Uis my Wmhcd fetvice.] Limited, for af>pointedv 

WARiURTONii' 
So, jh Timon ; 

y*- — — for there is boundlefs theft, 
»* In limiiid profeilions.^' i. c. profc(!>on» td which people are rei- 
gularly and IcgaUy appointed.- StEtVENS. _, 
' Goes the king 

From kence to-day f ] I have fupplicd the prepoiiiion — /row, 
for the Cake of metre. So, in a former fccne — Duncan fays, 

*' From hence to Inverttcfs," Sec. Steevfns. 

9 He does: — he did appoint fo.] I he words— A# does ^2LTt omit* 
ted by P.ope, Theobald, Hanm^r, and Warburton. But perhaps 
Shakfpearc defigned Macbeth to fhelter himfctf tinder an immediate 
falfhodd, till a fudden recollcdion of guilt retrained his confi- 
dence, and ungual dedly difpofed him to qualify his affertion*; as he 
veil knew the King's journty waseffedually prevented by his death. 
A fimilar trait had occurred in a former fcene: 
** L. M. And when goes hence ? 
' *» M. To-morrow, —as he purpofes," Stbevens, 

• -; firange f creams of death ; * 

And prophecying, with accents terrible^ 
Of dire combujiien^ and confused events. 
New hatched to the woeful time. The oh/cure bird 
Clamoured the livelong night: fome fay, the earth 
Was feverous, and didfhake.}^ Thefe nnes, I think, {hould W 
tather regulated thus : 

Vol. XI. - I 
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Macb. 'Twas a rough night. 

Len. My young remembrance cannot parallel 
A fellow to it. 



i prophecying with accints terrihle. 

Of dire combiijlion and confns'd ivenis, 
Jsfew' hatched to the woeful time, the obfcure bird 
Clamour d the live-long night. Some fay, the earth 
Was fever gus and did fliaie. 

A phrophecy of an event new-hatcKd feems to be a prophecy of ah 
event pajl. . Anil a phrophecy new-halcKd is a wry cxprelBod. The 
tctm new- hatched is properly applicable to a bird, and that birds 
of ill omen (hould'be nem-hatch'd to the woeful time, that is, (hould 
appear in uncommon numbers, is very confiilentwiih the reft of the 
prodigies here mentioned, and with the univerfal diforder inta 
which nature is dcfcribed as thrown by the perpetration of this hor- 
rid murder. Johnson. 

1 think Dr. Johnfon's regulation of tbefe lines is improper. Pro^ 
phecying is what is new^hatch'd, and in the metaphor holds the 
place of the egg. The events are the fruit of fuch hatching. 

SlEEVENS. 

1 think Steevens has juftty explained this paflage, but fliofuld 
wifti to read — prophecyings in the plural. M. Mason. 

Dr. Jdhnfon obferves, that ** sl prophecy of Ttn event new^hatch'd 
fcems to be a prophecy of an event pajl. And a prophecy new-hatch*d 
is awry expreflion." i he conftrudiou fuggefted by Mr. Steevens 
meets with the fiift objeflion. Yet the following paffagc in which 
the fame imagery is found, inclines me to believe that our authot 
meant, that new-hatched (hould be referred to events, though the 
events were yet to come. Allowing for his ufual inaccuracy with 
refped to the aSive and paffive paiticiple, the events may be faid 
to be '* the hatch and brood of time." See King Henry IV, P. II : 
** The which obferved, a man may prophefy, 
*' With a near aim, of the main chance of things 
- *• As yet not come to life; which in their feeds 
** And weak beginnings lie entreai'ured. 
♦* Such /Ain^i. become the Aa/cA and brood of /xm^.** 
Here certainly it is the thing or event, and not the prophecy, which 
is the hatch of time s but it muft be acknowledged, the word *•• h- 
come" fufficicntly marks the future lime. If therefore the conftruc- 
tiouAhat 1 have fuggefted be the true oue, hatched muit 'be here ufed 
for hatching, or ** in the Jlate of being hatched.'* -^ To the woeful 
time, means — to/i«7 the woeful time. M alone. 
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Re-enter Macduff. 

Macd. O hotror ! horror ! horror ! Tongue, not 
heart, ; 

Cannot conceive,^ nor name thee ! 

Macb. Len. What's the matter ? 

Macd. Confufion now ha^h made his matter- 
piece ! ^ 

Mod facrilegious milrdfer hath broke opfe 
The Lord's anointed temple, atid flole thence 
'The Hfe o'the building. 

Macb* What is't you fay? the life ? 
Len. Mean you his majefty ? 
Macd. Approach the chamber, arid deftrdy yoiir 
fight 
With anew Gorgon: — Do not bid me fpeak ; 
^See, and then fpeak yourfelv^s. — Awake ' awake ! — ^ 
[Exeunt Macbeth and Lenox* 
Ring the alarum-bell: — Murder! and treafnn ! 
Banquo, and Donalbain ! Malcolm! awake! 
Shake off thils downy fleep, death's counterfeit, 
And look on death itfdf ! — up, up, and fee 
'The great doom's image ! -Malcolm ! Banquo 1 



/om^ /«>, the eaHh 

Wits feverous^ and did Jhaii,] §6 In Cduolanut : 

" a$if the world 

*' Was feverous, and did tremblt.*' StEtYhitii 
TongUe, nor heari^ 



Cannot conceive^ 8cc.] Thp ufc of two negatives, not tb make 
an affitmative, biit to deriy more ftrongly, is very common in oiir 
anthor. So, \n Julius Cafar^ Aft III. fc. i: 
'* - — --^thcre Is nd harm 
*« Intended to your perfon^ 9i0rto nO Rdman elfe.** 

St£evbn^; 
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As from your graves rife up, and walk like fpnghts, 
To countenance this horror ! ^ iBcll rings. 

Enter Lady Macbeth. 

Lady M. What's the bufinefs, 

Thatfgch a hideous trumpet calls to parley 

Thq Ueepers of the houle? fpeak, fpeak/- 

I Macd* O, gentle lady, 

'Tis not for you to, hear what I can fpeak: 
The repetition, in a woman's ear, 
Would murder as it fell/ O Banquo! Banqqo! 

• this horror !] Here the old copy adds— i^jn^ the bell, 

Steevens. 
Th^ fu^fequcnt h^miaich — »* What's the bufinefs?" — which 
completes the metre of the preceding tine, without the words 
*» Ring the bell," affords, in my opinion, a ftrong prefumptive 
proof that thefe words were only a marginal diredion. It (fa Quid 
be remembered that theftage diredious were formerly often couched 
in imperative terms: ** Draw a knife:" ** Play mufick^;" ** Ring 

the bell ;" 8cc, lu the original copy we have here , indeed alfo 

Bell rings^ as a marginal dirciHon , but this was infened, Lima-* 
gine, from the players mifconceiving what Shakfpeaie had in truth 
fet down in his copy as a dramatick diredion to the property-man, 
(*» Ring the bell.") for a part of Macduff's fpecch j and, to difiin- 
guifh the dircSion which they inferted, from the fuppofed words 
of the fpeakcr, they departed from the ufual imperative form. 
Throughout the/ whale of the preceding (cene we have conflantly 
an imperative dircflion to the piompter : ** Knock within." 

I fuppofe, it was in conftquence of an imperfe^l recolledion of 
this hemiftich, that MrfPopc, having in his preface charged the 
editors of the firft folio with introduci,ng »ftagc-diredJQos inW> their 
author's text, in fupport of his aflertipn quotes the following line : 

»* My queen is murdcr'd : — ring the little bell." 
a line that is not found in any edition of thefe plays that I hayc 
met with, nor, 1 believe, in any other book. Malone. 

^ /peak, Jpeak^'-r] Thefe words, which violate the metre, 

were probably added by the players, who were of opinion that--^ 
fpeak, in the following line, demanded fuch an int^odudion. 

S)TS£VKN8. 
1 The repetition, in a woman s ear. 

Would murder §s it Jell'] So, in Hamlet : 
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inter Banquo. 

Our royal mafter's murderM! 

Lady M. Woe, alas! 

What, in our houfe?^ ^ 

Ban. Too cruel, any where. 

Dear DufF, I pr'ythee, contradift tbyfelf, 
And fay, it is not fo. 

^ Re-enter Macbeth and Lenox* 

Macb. Had I but died an hour before this chance, 
1 had liv'd a bleffed tin^e;^ for, from this inftant. 
There's nothing ferious in mortality : 
All is but toys: renown, and grace, is dead ; 
The wine of life is drawn, and the mere lees 
Is left this vault to brag of. 



** He would drown theftagc with tears, 

** And cleave the general ear with horrid fpccch.'* 
Again, in The Puritan, 1607 : ** The puniThmcnts that fliall 
follow you in this word, would with horrour kill the ear (hould hear 
them related." Malone. 

' Whatt in our houfe ?] This is very fine. Had (he been inno- 
cent, nothing but the murder itfelf, and not any of its aggravating. 
circumQauces, would naturally have affeded her. i\s it was, her 
bufinefs was to appear highly difordered at the news. Therefore, 
like one «*%o has her thoughts about her, (he feeks for an aggra- 
vating circumttaoce, that might be fiippofed moft to affed her per- 
fonally , not^confidering, that by placing it there, (he difcovjered 
rather a concern for herfelf than for th^*king. On the contrary, 
her hujband^ who had repented the aft, and was now labouring 
under the horrors of a recent murder, in his exclamation, gives all 
the marks of forrow for the fad itfelf. War»urtok. 
^ had I but died an hour before this chance, 

J had livd a bhjfed time ;] So, in The Winters Tale: 

" iJndonc, undone! 

** If I might die within this hour, I have liv'd 
*' To die when I delire." Malone. 

■ \ ^ ■ I 3 
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Enter Malcolm and Donalbain. 



Don. What is amifs ? 

Macb. You arc, and do not know it: 

The fpring, the head, the fountain of your blood 
Isftopp'd ; the very fource of it is ftopp'd, 

Macd. Your royal father's murder'd. 

Mal* O, by ^hom? 

Lln. Thofe of his chamber, as it feem'd, had 
done*t : / 

Their hands and faces were all badg'd with blood,' 
So were their daggers, which, unwipM, we foand 
Upon their pillows : ^ 

They ftar'd, and were diftraSe'd ; ilo inan's lifi? 
Was to be triffled with them. 

Macb. O, yet I do repent me of ray fury, 
That'l did kill them. 

Macd. Wherefore did you fo ? 

Macb. Who can \)C wife, amaz'd, temperate, and 
furious, 
Loyal and neutral, in a moment? No man: 
The expedition of my violent lov^ ^^ 



• — — badg'd with bloody] I once thought that our author wrote 
path'd ; but kadg'd is certainly right. 
So, ia ihe fccond part o^ K. Henry IV, 

'«• With murder's crimfon badge," Malone. 

° — — iheir daggers^ which, unwip'd, we found 

Upon iheir pillows :] This idea, perhj^ps, wa$ taken frpm tht ^ 
Man oj Lawes Tate, \>y Chaucer, L 5027, Mr. Tyrv^hitt's edit: 
** And rn the bed. the blody knif he fond.** 
See alfo the foregoing lines. Steevens. 
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OQt-ran the paufer reafon. — Here lay Dancaii, 

His filver (kin lacM with his golden blood;"* 

And his gafh'd fl^bs look'd like a breach in nature, 



. Here lay Duncan^ 



His filver y/^rn^lac'd wiih Am golden hloed ;] Mr. Pope hai en^ 
deavoured to improve one of thefe lines by TubfHtuCing goary blood 
for golden blood ; but it may eafily be admitted that he, who could 
on fuch an occafion talk of lacing the Jilver Jkin, would lace it 
with golden blood. No amendment can be made to this line, of 
which every word is equally faulty, but byageneial blot. 

It is not improbable, that Sbakfpeare put thefe forced and un- 
natural' metaphors into the mouth of Macbeth as a mark of artifice 
and diffimulation, to (how the difference l>eiween the ftudied lan- 
guage of hypocrify, and the natuul outcries of fudden paffion. 
This whole fpcech, fo confidered, is a remarkable inftancc of 
judgement, a& ;t cpnfifts entirely of antitbefis and metaphor. 

Johnson. 
To gild any thing, with blood is a very common pbrafe in the qld 
plays. So Heywooc}> in the fecond part of bis iron Age, i632 : 

'» we have gilt our Greckifh arms 

*' With blood of our pwn nation." 
Sbakfpeare rcpeat^the image in /T. John: 

'* Their armpurs that mzf^^ch'^i hence {q Jilver bright, 
** Hither return all gUt with Frenphnicn*s blood." 

STEEVENAt 

Hi5 filver y^iin lac'd with his golden blood ;] The allufion is to 
the (lecpratipn of the richeft habits worn in the age of Shakfpeare, 
when it was ufual to Ince cloth o( Jilver with gold^ and cloth of 
gold with Jilver, The fecond of thefe faQiions is mentioned in 
^uch ado about Nothings Ad III. fc. iv; '* Cloth oi gold^ — laced 
■with Jilver,'* Steevens. 

We meet with the fame, anlithefis in many, Other places. Thuij 
in Much ado about Nothing: 

** -^ — to fee the fifli 

'* Cut with her golden oars the Jilver ftreain." 
AgaiU) in The Comedy of Errors: 

** Spread o'er ihc Jilver waves thy golden hairs.'* Malone^ 
The allufiou is fo ridiculous on fuch an occafion, that it difco-< 
vers the declaimer not to be afTeded in the luanuer he would re- 
prcfent himfclf. The whol^fpetch is an unnatural mixture of far r 
fetch'd and connuon-place thoughts, that (hpws him to be adiug 21 
part. Warburiun. > 

I 4 
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For ruin's waftcful entrance : ^ there, the murderers, 
Steep'd in the colours of their trade, their daegers 
"Uumannerly brecch'd with gore : "^ VVho could re- 
frain, 



' a breach in natutf^ 

For ruins wajie/ul entranct:] This cornparifon pccArs likewife 
in A Herring's Tajle^ a poem, iSgS: 

*' A b'aticr'd breach where trooper of wounds may enter in,** 

Steevens. 
^ Untnannerly breech'd with gore:] The expreflion may mean, 
$hat the daggers were covered with blood, quite to their breeches^ 
i. e their hilts or handles. The lower end of a cannon is called 
the breech of it; and it is known that boih to brtech and to unhreeck 
a gun are common terms. So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Cujlom 
of the Country i ^ 

*» The main fpring's weakenM that holds up his cock, 
«» He lies to be new brtech'd. " 
Again, in A Cure Jot a Cuckold^ by W^bftcr and Rowlcv : 
^'' Unbreech bis barrel, and difcharge his bullets." 

I Steevens. 

Mr. Warton has juftly obfervcd that the word unmannerly is here 
vfed adverbially. So friendly is ^i/fcd foi Jriendlily in K Henry IV, 
P II. and faulty for faultily in As you like it. A paffage in the pre- 
ceding fcene, in which Macbeth's vidouary dagger is dcJcribcd, 
f(rongly fupporis Mr. Steevens's interpretation : 

*i J fee thee ftill; 

*« And on thy blade, and dudgeon^ [i. e. hilt or haft] gouts 

of bloody 
'* Which was not fo before.** 
The following lines in King Henry VI, P. \\\, rnay per^iap«, 
■after all, form the bcft comment on thefe controverted words: 
'* And full as oft came Edward to my (ide, 
** With purple faulchion, painted to the hilt 
** In blood of thofe th*^t had cncoiinter'd him.** 
5o alfo, in The Mirrour for Magijlrates, ibSj : 

4i a naked fword he had, 

** That to the hilis with blood was all embrued. " 
The word unman' erly is again ufed adverbially in K. Henry VIII: 

'* If I have us'd mylelf unmannerly^ ." 

So alfo Taylor ilie Waler-poct, Wgrks, i6jo, p. 173: »' Thefe 
and more the like fucli preity afpcrfions, the outcall ru^bifh of my 
company hath very liberally and unmannciiy and iugiaiefuUy be-? 
Howcd upon- me." 
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That had a heart to love, and in that heart 
Courage, 'to make his love, known? 

Lady M. Hel^ me hence, ho ! 

Macd. Look to the lady.^ 



Though fo much has been written on this paflfage, the commen- 
tators have forgottcu to account for the attendants of Duncan being 
fuinilheo^ with daggers. Ihe fad is, thai in Shakfpcare's tim.e a 
^ dagger Was a common weapon, and was ufually carried by fervant^ 
and others, fufpeuded at their backs. So, in Romeo and Juliet : 
*• Then I will lay ihe Jerving creature^s dagger on your pate. " 
Again , ibid : 

*» This dagger hath raifta'en ; for lo ! his houfe 

"Is empty on the back of Mountague, 

^^ And is miQieathed in my daughter's bofom ! ** 

MalOni, 

The fenfe is, in plain language, Daggers filthily — in afoul manner^ 
'^Jkeath'd with blood. A Jc&,bbard is called a pilche^ a leather coat^ 

in Romeo; -but you will afk, whence the allufion to breeches T 

Dr. Warburton and Dr. Johnfon have well obfcrved, that this 
fpeech of Macbeth is very artfully made up of unnatural thoughts 
and language: in i6o5 ( the year in which the play appears to have 
been written ) a book was publiflied by Peier Erondcll (with com-, 
mendatory poems by Daniel, and other wits of the time, ) called 
The French Garden^ or a Summer Dayes Labour^ containing, among 
other matters, forae dialogues of a dramatick caft, which, I am 
perfuaded, our author had read in the Englifh ; and from which he 
took, as be fuppofed, for his prefent purpofe, this quaint expreflion. 
I will quote literatim iro^ the 6th dialogue: ^* Boy! you do no- 
thing but play tricks there, go fetch your mailer's filver,-hatched 
daggers, you have not brufhed their breeches, bring the brufhes, 
and bruQi them before me.*' — Shakfpeare was deceived by the point- 
ing, and evidently Cupj^ofes breeches to be a new aud^affeSed term 
for Jcabbards. But had he been able to have read the French on 
the other page, even as a learner, he mud have been fet right at 
once. ^^ Carbon, vous^ne faiies que badiner, allez querir les 
poignards ari^entez de vos raaiftres, vous n'avez pas efpouffcte leur 
hdut'de'ChauJfes," — their breeches^.in the common fenfe of the word: 
as in the next fenieifce bas-de-chaujfes, Jockirigs, and fo .on through 
all the articles of drefs. Farmer. 

* * Look to the lady, ] Mr. Wheatley, from whofe ingenious re- 
marks on this play 1 have already made a large extrad, juilly ob- 
fervcs that '.* on Lady Macbcth's fecmiug to faint,— while Banquo. 
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Mal, Why do we hold our tongues, 

That moft may claim this argument for ours? 

Don. What fliould be fpoken here, 
Where our fate, hid within ah augre-hole, ^ 
May rufli, and feize us? Let's away ; our tears 
Are not yet brew*d. , 

Mai-» Nor our ftrong forrow on ^ 



and Macduff are folicitous about her, Macbeth, by his unconcern, 
betrays a confciouQiefs ihat the fainting is feigned." 

I may add, that a bold and hardened villain would from a re- 
fined policy have alfumed the appearance of being alarmed about 
her, left this very imputation (hould arife againft him : the irrefo- 
lute Macbeth is not fu£cieutly at eafe to ad fuch a part. - 

Malone, 



■ here, 



Where our Jate^ hid within an augre-hole ^'\ The oldeft copy 
reads only ^* — . in an augre-hole." I have adopted the corre^ioa 
of the fecond folio,— ti;iMin. , 

Mr. Malone reads — 

" Here^ where our fate, hid in an augrcThole." Steevens. 
In the old copy the word here is printed in the preceding line. 
The lines are difpofed fo irregplarly in the original edition of 
this play, ^hat the modern editors have been obliged to (ake many 
liberties fimilar to mine in the regulation of the metre. In this 
very fpeech the wprds our tears do not make part of the follow- 
ing line, but are printed in that fubfequent to it. Perhaps how- 
ever the regulatioii now offered is uunecelTary j for the wprd where 
may have been ufed by our author as a diityllable. The editor of 
the fecond folio, to complete the meafure, re^ids — ktnihin an augre- 
hole. A word having been accidentally omitted in K. Henry V: 
*' — Let us die in [fight]," Mr. Theobald, with equal impropriety ,v 
reads there — *' Let us die injant .•" but I believe neither tranfcriber 
or compofitor ever omitted half a word. MALONt. 
* More (kilful and accurate compofitors than thofe employed in 
our prefeut republication, cannot eafily be found ; and yet, [ be- 
lieve, even they will not deny their haying occafionally furniihed 
examples of the omiflion of half ^ word. Steevens. 
within an augre-hole,] So^ in Coriolanus: 

** confin'd 

»* Into an augre's bore/' Steevens. 
I -— -. pa - — .j fhq old copy-^M/on, ^t^evei^s, 
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The foot of motion. 

Ban. < Look to the lady: — 

[ Lady Macbeth is carried out, 
And when we have' our naked frailties hid, 
That fufFer in expofure, ^ let us meet. 
And queftion this moft bloody piece of work, 
To know it further. Fears and fcruplcs fhakc us : 
In the great hand of God 1 ftand; and, thence, 
Ag^infl the undivulg'd pretence I fight 
Of ireafonous malice.^ 

• And when we have our naked Jrailties kid^ > 
Thai fuffer in expo/ure, ] i. c. when we have clothed our half* 

drejl hodiesy uhich may take cold from b^ing expofed to the air. It is 
poflible that in fuch a cloud of words, the meaoiog might efcape 
the reader. Stlevens. 

The porter in his ftiort fpccch had obfcrved, that '* this place 
[ i. c. the court, in which Banqup and the red now^re,] is too 
cold for hell.-' Mr. Sietvcns's explanation is likewife fupported by 
the following paflage in Timon of Athens : 

'• Call the creatures, 

'* Whofe naked natures live in all the fpight 
*' Of wreakful heaven." Malone. 

• In the great haiid of God I Jland ; and^ thence^ • 
Againft the undivulgd pretence 1 fight 

Of ireafonous malice. ] Vreience is intention^ defigQ, a fenfe ia 
which the word is often ufed by Shakfpeare. So, in The Winter^ s 

Tale: ** confpiring with Camillo to take away the life of our 

fovercign lord the king, thy royal hufband, the pretence whereof 
being by circumllancc partly laid open." Again, in this tragedy 
of Macbeth: ) 

** What good could they pretend?'* 
i. e. intend to thtmfelves. Banquo's meaning is,.— in our p/efci^t 
fiate of doubt atid unceitainty about this murder, I have nothing 
to do \)ut to put myffclf under the diredion of God; and relying 
on his fupport, I here declare myfelfan eternal enemy to this trea* 
fon, and to all iis further defigns that have mot yt come to light, 

Steevens. 

See Vol. IV. p. 227, n. 6. — Hand^ as Mr. Upton has obfcived, 
is here ufed for power, or providence. So, in Pfalm xxii: >» De- 
liver my foul from the fword, my darling from the power [ Heb. 
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Macb. And To do I. 

All. So all. 

Macb. Let's briefly put on manly readinefs, 
And meet i'the hall togethen 

All. Well contented. 

[Exeunt all hut Mal. and Don. 
- Mal. What will you do? Let's not confort with 

them: 
To fliowan unfelt forrow, is an office 
Which the falfe man does eafy : Til to England. ' 

Don. To Ireland, I; our feparated fortune 
Shall keep us both the fafer: where we^are. 
There's daggers in men's fmiles: the near in blood, 
. The nearer bloody. * 

Mal. This murderous (haft that's (hot, 

Hath not yet lighted;^ and our lafefl way 

from the hani'\ of the dog." la King Henry V, we have again the 
fame expreflion : 

*' Let us deliver 

'* Our puiffancc into the hand of God.** Malone. ^ 

• the near in blood-, 

The nearer bloody. ] Meaning, that he fufpcftcd Macbeth to be 
the murderer; for he was the neaiejt in blood to the two princes, 
being the coufin-gcrman ot Duncan. Steevens. 

' This murderous Jha ft that* s Jhoty ' 

Hath not yet lighted;] The defign to fix the murder upon fo me 
innocent pcrfon has not yet taken effcd. Johnson. 

The Jliaft is not yet lighted^ and though it has done mi/chief in its 
flighty tue have reajon to appifhend Jl ill more before it has /pent -its force 
and Jails id the ground. The end for which the murder was cominit- 
ted, is not yet attained. 1 he death of the king only» could neither 
infure the crown to Macbeth, _nor accomplilh any other purpofc, 
while his fons were yet living, who had therefore juft reafou to 
apprehend they (hould be removed by the fame means. 
Such another thought occurs in Bujfy D'Ambcis^ 1607 * 
** The rhain-(hot of thy luft is yet alojt^ 
*' And it muit murdtr, " 8cc. Steevlns. 
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Is, to avoid the aim. Therefore, to horfe ; 
And let us not be dainty of leave-taking, 
But fliift away : There's warrant in that theft 
Which fteals itfelf, when there's no mercy left. 

[ Exeunt^ 



, SCENE IV. 

Without the Cajlle, 
Enter RosSE, and an old Man* 

Old M. Threefcorc and teh I can remember 
well: 
Within the volume of which time, I have feen 
Hours dreadful, and things ftrange; but this fore 

night 
Hath trifled former knowings. 

RossE. Ah, good father^ 

Thou fec'ft, the heavens, as troubled with man's 

aa. 

Threaten his bloody ftagc: by the clock, 'tis day. 
And yet dark night ftrangles the travelling lamp: 
Is it night's predominance, or the day's ftiame, 
That darknefs does the face of earth intomb, ^ 

When living light fhould kifs it?"^ 

* darknefs does the face oj earth intomi. 

When living light Jhould ki/s it?] After the murder of Ung 
' Diiffe, (fays Holinfticd) ** for the Ipace of fix moneths togither 
there appeared no funne by day, nor raoooe by night, in anie part 
of the realme, but ftill was the (ky covered with continual clouds; 
and'foraetimes fuch outrageous winds arofe with lightenings and 
tempefts, that the people were in great fear of prefent deilrudion.** 
• — Jt ii evident that Shakfpeare bad this pafla^e in hii though'ts. 

Maloki, 
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Old Mi 'TiS nnnatnral, 

Even like the deed that's done. On Tuefday laft, 
A faulcon, towVing in her pride of place, ^ 
Was by a raoufing owl^ hawkM at, ^nd kill'd* 

RossEi And Duncan's horl^s, ( a thing tnoft 
ftrange and certain,) 
Beauteous and fwif^^ the minions of their raice, ^ 
Turn'd wild in nature, broke their flails, flung out, 
Contending 'gainft obedience, as they would make 
War with mankind. 

Old M. 'Tis faid, they eat feach other; 

RosSE. They did fo; to the amazement of tninc 
eyes. 
That look'd upon't. Here comes the good Mac- 
dufF: — 



Sec note at the end of the play, with a reference to p. 78'. 

Steeven*.- 

' — ^^ in her -piide of place, ] Finely exprefled, ior cortfideiice in 
Us quality. "Warburton. 

In a place of which (he feemed proud ; — in an elevated iituatioa. 

Malone. 

® — by a mouling owl — .] i. e. by an owl that was hunting 
for mice, as her proper prey. "Whalley. 

This is alfo fotind among ^ the prodigies confequent on king 
Duffe's murder: *' Tbire was z fparhawi ftrangled by an owl." 

SteevenS. 

7 . — .^ minions of their race^ ] Theobald reads : 

minions of the race^ 
very probably, and very poetically. J6HNS0N. 

T'^«V is probably the true reading, the fame exprcffion .being 
found in Romeus and Juliet, 15^2, a poeni which Shakfpeare had 
tettainly read : 

'* There were two ancient flocks, which Fortune high did 
' place 

*' Above the reft, endew*d with wealth, the nobler of their 
race,** Malon*. 
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Enter Macduff* 

Hotv goes the world, fir, now ? 

MAcd/ Why, fcjc you not? 

RossE. Is't known, who did this more than 
' bloody deed? 4 

Macd. Thofe that Macbeth hath flain. 

RossE. Alas, the day! 

What good could they pretend?* 

Macd. They were fuborn'd : 

Malcolm, and Donalbain, the king's two fons, 
Are ftorn away and fled; -which puts upon them 
Sufpicion of the deed. 

RossE. 'Gainft nature ftill : 

Thriftlefs ambition, that wilt ravin up' 
Thine own life's means! -^Then 'tis moft like, "^ 



Moft of the prodigies juft before mentioned are related by Ho- 
linfhed, as accompanying king^Duffe's death ; and it is in particular 
afl'erled, that horjes of Jingular beauty and Jmjlnejs did eat their own 
Jisjh. Steev^ns* 

• What g09d could they pxtitnA'? 16 pretend is here to propofe t0 
tkemfelvesy io Jet before them/elif'es as a motive of aaion^, 

Johnson. 

To pfetead^ in this inflance, as in many others, is fimply td 
intend, to dejign. Steevens. 

So, in Goulart's fiijlories, 1607: *' The carauell arriued fafe at 
her pretended port." p. 575. Again, p. 586: »* As for the Scla- 
nouian captaine, he caft himfelfe into the fea, meaning to fwimme 
vnto the (helfes ^eere vnto the fort, where hee pretended to fau^ 
himfclfd." Rits6n. 

d that wilt ravin up — ] The old copy reads — will, Cor- 

rcfted by Sir Thomas Hanmcr. J^alone. 

* Then *tis mojt like, ] To complete the meafure, I fuppofe, witk' 
Sir T. Hanmer, that our author wrote— 

Why^ then it is mofi like,—. Steev&NS. 
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The fovereignty will fall upon Macbeth.* 

MACDi He is already namM ; and gone to Scone, 
To be invefted. 

RossE. Where iS Duncan's body? 

Macd;. Carried to Colmey- kill ; ^ 
The facred ftorehoufe of his prcdeceffors, 
And guardian of their bones. 

RossE. Will you to Scone ? 

Macd. No, coufm, Til to Fife. 

RosSE. Well, I will thither. 

Maco. Well, may you fee things well done 

there; — adieu .'-^ ^ 

Left our old robes fit eafier than our new I 

RosSE. Father, farewell. " 

Old M. God's benifon.go with you; and with 
thofe 
That would make good ef bad, and friends of foes ! 

[ Exeunt. 

* thn Uts moj lUe^ 

the Joverngnty will fall upon Macbeth. ] Macbeth by his birth 
ftood next in the fucceflion to the crown, immediately after the fon$ 
of Duncan. King Malcolm, Duncan's predeceffor, had two daugh- 
ters, the eldeft of whom was the mother of Duncan, the youngeft 
the morher of Macbeth. Holmjhed, Steeyens. 

' •- CflltneS'killi ] or Colm-kilU h the famous lona, one of the 

weftern iflcs, which Dr. Johnfoa vifited, and dcfcribes in his Tour. 
Holinihed fcarcely mentions the death of any ot the ancient kings 
of Scotland, without taking notice of iheir being buried with their 
predeceifors in Colme-kitL Stfevens. 

It is now called IcolmkiU. Kill in the Erfc language fignifies z 
iurying-place, Malone, "^ v 
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ACT III; SCENE L 

Fores. A Room in the Palace. 
Enter Banquo; 



Ban. Thou haft it now, King, Cawdor, Glamis, 
all. 
As the weird women promised ;'^ and, I fear. 
Thou play'dft moft foully for't : yet it was faid^ 
It (hould not ftand in thy pofterity ; 
But that myfelf ftiould be the root, and father 
Of many kings. If there couie truth from them, 
(As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches Ihine,)^ 
Why, by the verities on thee made good, 
M|ay they not be my oracles as \Vell, 
And fet me up in hope? But, hufh ; no more. 

^ Thou haft it now. King, Cawdor, Glamis, all. 

As the weird women prpmis'd ;J Here wc have anathef palTagc, 
that might lead us to fuppole that the thaucfhip of Glamis defcend- 
ed td Macbeth fubfcqueni co his meeting the weird Gfters, though 
that event had cettaiiily tatiLeri plac6 befote. See p. 40. 

Malone. 
*^ [As upon thee, Macbeth, their fpeeches fhine,) ] Shine, for 

^fdfpcr. WARBURtON. 

Shine, for appear with all the luftre of con/picuous truth. 

, Johnson. 

I rather iaclinc to Dr. Warburton's iuterpretatioA. So, in it. 
Henry VL P. t. fc. ii : 

** Heaven, and our lady gracious, hath it pleafcd 
*' To Jhine on my contemptible eftate." Steevens. 

Vol. XI. K 
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Send founded. £n/^r Macbeth, as King.; Lady 
Macbeth, as Queen; Lenox, Ross^, Xords, 
Ladies and Attendants. 

Macb. Here's our chief gueft. 

Lady M. If he had been forgotten, 

It had been as a gap in our great feaft, 
And all-thing unbecoming. 

Macb. To-night we hold a folcmn fupper, fir, 
AitdTU requeft your prefence/ 

Ban. Let your highnefs 

Command upon me ;' to the which, my duties 



^ And ril requejl your preftnce.] I cannot help fufpeding this 
paffagc to be corrupt, and would wifti to read : -' 

And / requeft your prefence. 
Macbeth is fpeaking of the prcfcnt, not of any future, time. Sir 
W. D'Avenant reads: 

' And all requeft your prefence. 

The fame miftake has happened in K, Richard III. Ad I. fc. iiL 
where we find in the folio, 

" O Buckingham, 77/ kifs thy princely hand, — " 
inftead of—/ kifs — the reading of the quarto. 

In Timon of Athens the fame errour is found more than once. 

Malone. 
The old reading is, I believe, the true one. So, in Kinzjohn: 
•* rU tell thee, Hubert, half my power" &c. 

Steevens. 

' Let your highnefs 

Command upon me ;] Thus the old copy, and perhaps rightly, 
though modern editors have been content to read — Lay your high- 
nefs 8cc Every uncouth phrafe in an ancient author, {hould not 
be fufpeded of corruption. 

In As you like it an expreJTion fomewhat limilar occurs: 
^^ And take upon command what help we have.** 

Steevens- 
The change was fuggefted by Sir W. Davenant^s alteratioQ of 
this play : it tvas made by Mr. Blowc. NIalone. 
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Are with a moR indiflbluble tie 

For ever knit.** 

Macb. Ride you this afternoon ? 
Ban. Ay, friy good lofd. ' 

Macb. Wc fhould have elfc defir'd your good 
advice 

{Which ftill hath been both grave and profperons,) 

In this day's council; but we'll take to-morrow.^ 

Is't far you tidfe? 

• to the whichy my duties 

Are with a mojt indifoluble tie 

For ever knit.) Sd, in our author's Dedicatioti of liis Rape of 
Lucrece^ i6 Loid Southampton, '«394: *' Wl.at I have done is 
yours, beio-g part iq all I have devoted yours. Were ni) worth 
greater, my duty would (hdw greater; mean time as it i^, it ii 
Sound to your lordlhip '* M alone. ^ 

9 we'll take to-morrow.] Thus the old copy, and, in my 

Opinion, rightly. Mi*. Maloae would read — 
We'll talk to-xnorrow. Steevens. 
I propofed this emendation fome time ago, and havini; finct met 
with two Other parages in which the- fam< iriftik* has happedcd, I 
truft I (hall be pardoned for giving it a place in my text. In Kin^ 
Henry V. edit. i623, we find, 

^*- For I can tdke^ [talke] for Piftors cock \i up.** 
Again^ in the Two Oentlemen oj Verona^ i623, p. 3.1 : *' Ft ii 
no matter for that^ fo Oifc ilecp not in her take," finftead of talke^ 
tie old fpelling o( talk.] On the other hand, in the firft fctne 6f 
' Bamlety we find in the folio, 1633 : 

** then no planet ftiikes, 

»^ No fairy talkrs, . '* 

$0 again, in the play before us : 

** The interim having weighed it, let mjpeak 
»* Our free hearts each to oth^.'* 
Again, Macbeth fays to his wife, 

ti —We will JpeAk further.** 
Again, in a fubfequent (Vene between Mac^th and ibe aflafiBns: 

•** Was it not yefterday vftfpoke together .'''* * 

In Otkillo we have almoft the fame fenfc, exprelTed in other wordi'f 
»* To-morrow^ with the cariicit, 

, <* Lit mt hav'eJpteU vfith you.*' 
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Ban. As far, my lord, as will fill up the time 
'Twixt this and fuppcr : go not my horfe the 
better,* 



Had Sbakfpeare written take^ he would furely have faid — «« but 
we'll take'/ to-morrow.'* So, io the firft fcenc of the fecond 3.Et 
Flcancc fays to his father : ** I take't, 'tis later, fir." Malone. 

I do not perceive the neceflity of change. The poet's meaning 
could not be mifunderftood. His end was anfwercd, if his language 
was intelligible to his audience. He little fuppofed a time would 
arrive, when his words were to abide the llrideft fcrutiny of verbal 
criiicifm. With the eafe of convcrfation, therefore, he copied its 
incorrednefs. To iake, is to u/lr, to employ. To take time, is a 
common phrafe ; and where is the impropriety of faying — '*we'll 
take to-mofrow ?" i. c. we will make ufe of to-morrow. Banquo, 
^^ without a prompter," muft have underltood, by this familiar 
exprcflion, that Macbeth would employ to-morrow, a& he wifhed to 
have employed to-day. ^ 

When Piftol fayi — ** I can take** — he means, he can kindle, or 
lay hold, as fkc does on its objed — So Dryden, fpeaking of 
flames — 

*' At fiift they warm, then fcorch, and then they take,"* 
That the words talk and take may occafionally have been printed 
for each other, is a fad which no man converfant wiih the prefs 
will deny ; and yet th^ bare pofTibility of a £milar miftake io the 
prefent iodance, ought to have little weight in oppolition to aa 
old reading fufficicnily intelligible. 

The word take is em^^loyed in quite a different fenfc by Fleance, 

and means io underjland in any particular Jenje or manner. So, 

Bacon : *-'- 1 take ity that iron brafs, called white brafs, hath fome 
mixture of tin." SfEEVENS. 

9 go not my horfe the better,] i. e. if iie docs not go well. 

Shakfpeare often ufes the comparative for the pofitive ^nd fuper la live » 
So, in K. Lear : 

*' her fmiles and tears 

*» Were like a better day." 
Again, in Macbeth: 

**^ it hath cow'd my better part of man.** 

Again, in King John : 

*' Nay, but make hafle ; the better foot before." 
Again, in P. Holland's (lanflation of Pliny's JVa/. HiJ. B. IX. 
c. xlvi: ** — Many are caught out of their fellowes hands, if they 
beftirre not themfclvcs the belter/' }t may, however, mean, If 
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I muft become a borrower of the night, 
For a dark hour, or twain. 

Macb. Fail not our feaft. 

Ban. My lord, I will not. 

Macb. We hear, our bloody coufins ar^ be- 
ftow'd 
In England, and in Ireland; not confefling 
Their crnel parricide, filling their hearers 
With flrange invention : But of that to-morrow; 
Whfen, therewithal, we ftiall have caufe of (late, 
Craving us jointly. Hie you to horfe : Adieu, 
Till you return at night. Goes Fleance with you? 
. Ban. Ay, my good lord : our time does c^U 
upon us. 

Macb. I wi(h your horfes fwift, and furc of 
foot ; 
And fo I (do commend you tp their backs.* 

Farewell. [Exit Banquo^ 

Let every man be mafter of his time 



^y horfe does not go the better for the hafte 1 fliaJl be in to avoi^ 
the night. Steevens; 

Mr, Steevens's firft interpretation is, I believe, the true on<;. It 
is fupported by the following paflagc in Stowe's Sutvey of London^ 

i6o3 : *' and hee that hit it not full, if he rid not 4ke f after ^ 

had a found blow in his neck, with a bag full of fand hanged oi\ 
the other end.'* Malone. 

' And fo J do commend you id their hacli,'\ In old language one. 
» of the fenfc^ of to commend was to (ommit^ and fijch is the meaning 
here. So, in K. Richard II : 

** And DOW he doth commend his arms tp ruft.** Malonb.' 

Commend, however, in the prcfent inftance, may only be s^ 
^ivil term, fignifying_/<;«</. Thus in King Henry VIII: ** The 
king's majefty commends his good opinion to you." What Macbctl\ 
therefore, after expreflijng his friendly wifli relative to their borfcSy 
appears iq mean, is— -fq ijend (or difmifs] you to mount them. 

St?eyen5^ 

*; 3. 
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Till fcven at night ; to make fociety 

1 h(E fweeter weitome, we will keep ourfelf 

Till lupper-time alone : while then, God be with 

yop. 
[Exeuul Lady Macbeth, Lords, Ladies^ he. 
3irrah, a word : * Attend thofe men our pleafurc? 
Atien. 1 bey are, my loid, without the palace 

gate. 
Macb. Bring them before us — [Exit Atten.] 

To be thus, is nothing; 
But to be fafely thus:— Our fears in Banquo 
Stick deep ; and in his royalty of nature 
JReigns that, which would be fear'd : *Tis much he 

dares ; 
And. to ^ that dauntlefs temper of hjs mind. 
He hath a wifdpm that doth guide his valour 
To aft in fafety. There is none, but he, 
W'hofe being 1 do fear: and, undei him, 
My genius is rebuk'd ; as, it is faid, 
Mark Antony's was by Caelar.'* He chid the fiflers, 

• Sirrah, a word: 8cc.] The old copy reads — 

Siirah, a word ivilh jou: Attend thofe men our pleafurc? 
The words I have omitted are certaiuly fpurious. The metre 
|S injured by them, and the fenfe is complete without them. 

Steevens. 

^ to ] i. e. in addition to. See p. 12, n. 5. 

Steevens. 

* My c^nius is rebuked ; as,, it i» faid, 

Mark Antony's was by Cacfar.J For the fake of metre, the 
pranomni — Mark (which probably was an inicrpolaiiou) might fafe- 
ly be omitted. Steevens. 

Tliough 1 would not often adurae the crilick's privilege of being 
fOiiBdeni where ccnaimy cannot be obtained^ nor indulge ra)felf 
too far jn departing fiom the tftablifhcd reading^; yet 1 cannot but 
propole the rcjefiion of this pafla'ge, which I believe was an infer- 
tion of lorac plriNcr, thai, having fo much learning as to difcover 
to what Shakfptare alluded, was not willing that his audience 
fliould be lels k. mowing than himfclf, and has therefoie weakened 
the author's fenfe, by the iuirulion of a remote and ufelefs image 
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When firfl they put the name of King upon me, 
And bade them fpeak to him ;. thqn, prophet-like, 
They hail'd him father to a line of kings : 
Upon my head they plac'd a fruitlefs crown, 
And put a barren fcepter in my gripe. 
Thence to be wrenchM with an unlineal hand. 
No fon of mine fucceeding, If it be fo, 
For Banquo's iffue have I fii'd my min4 ; ^ 

into a fpecfh burfting from a man wholly poiTcf^'d with his own 
prefcnt conditiou, and therefore not at leifure to explain bis own 
allufions to himfelf. If thcfc word* arc taken ^way, by which not 
only the tliought but the numbers are injured, the lines of Shak« 
fpcare dofe together without any traces of a breach. 
My genius is rebuk'd* He chid the fijiers — . 
This note was written before I was fully acquainted with Shak- 
fpeare's manner, and 1 do not now think it of much weight: fot 
thouijh the words which I was once willing to ejeft, teem inter- 
polated, I believe they may ftill be genuine, and added by the au- 
thor in his revifion. Mr. Heath cannot admit tl^e meafure to be 
faulty. There is only one foot, he fays, put for another. This 
is one of the efFefts of literature in minds not naturally perfpicaciofis. 
Everv boy or girl finds the metre imperfed, but the pedant com^i 
to its defence with a tribrachys or an anapaeft, and fets it right at 
once by applying to one language the rules of another. If we may 
be aflowcd to change feet, like the old comic writers, it will not 
be eafy to wiite a line not metrical. To hint this once is fufficient* 

Johnson. 

Our author having alluded to this circumftance in Antony and 
€leopatra^^X.\\tvt is no reafon to fufped any interpolation here: 
" Therefore, O Antony, ftay not by his fide : 
** Thy dxmon, that's thy fpirit which keeps thee, i« 
** Noble, courageous, high, uomaichablc, 
'* Where Caefar's is not ; but near him thy angel 
'* Becomes a fear^ as being overpower d,^' Malone. 
* For Banqvo^s ijfue have J fil'd my mind;] We fliould read : 

'filed my mind; 

i. e. defiled. Warbcrton. , 

This mark of contraAion is not neccffary. To Jile is in the 
Bilhops' Bible, Johnson. 

So, iu The Rtvenger's Tragedy^ 1608: 
^ ** He ohWd his father villain, and me ftrumpet, 

" A name 1 do abhor to Jile my lips with. " 

K 4 
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For them the gracious Duncan have I murder'd ; 
Put rancotirs in the veffel of ray peace 
Only for them ; and mine eternal jewel 
Given to the common enemy of man,^ 
To make them kings, the feed of Banquo kings!' 
Rather than fo, come, fate, into the lift. 
And champion me to the utterance !^. Who's 
there?— 



Again, in The Mif exits of injorcd Marriage^ 1607 : " -— — like 
fmoke through a chimney ih?iX Jiles Sttl the way it goes." A^ain, 
in Spenfer's Faery Queen^ B. III. c. i : ' 

** She lightly Icpt out of her Jf/^rf bed," Steevens. 

^ ike common enemy of man ^^ It is always an entertainment 

tp an iaq\iifitivc reader, to trace a fentiment to its original fource ; 
and therefore, though the term fn^m;? of man, applied to. the devil, 
IS in itfelf natural and obvious, yet fome may be pleafed withbeiae 
informed, that Shakfpeare proba()ly borrowed it from the firft lines 
pf The Dfjlrudion of Troy y a book which he is known to have read. 
This expreffion, however, he might have had in many other places. 
The word fend (ignities enemy. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare repeats this phrafe in Twelfth Night, A^ III. fc. iv: 
** ~ Defy th^ devil: conftder, he's an enemy to mankind,'' 

Steevens. 

7 —— the feed of Banquo kings ! ] The old copy reads — f^edj;. 
Correded by Mr. Pope. Malone. 

• come^ fate, into the lifl. 

And champion me to the utterance!] This pafiage will b^ beft 
explained by tranllating it into the language from^ whence the only 
■word of difficulty in it is borrowed. Qiie la defiinuje rende en lice, 
& qiielU me donne un difi a I'outrance. A challenge, Or a combat 
a Voutrance, to extremity, was a fixed term in the law of arms, ufed 
when the conibatants eugaged with an odium tnternecinum, an inten» 
Hon to dejiroy each other, in oppodtion to trials of (kill at ieftivals, 
or on other pccz^fion?, wher<j the conteft was only (or reputation 
or a prize. The fenfe therefore is: Let fate, that has fore-doom^d 
the exaltation of4he fons of Banquo, enter the li^s agairjl me, wit^ 
the utmofl animofity, in defence of its own decrees, which j will endea^ 
vour to invalidate, whatever be the danger, Johnson, 

We meet with the faipe expifeflion in Gawin Douglas's tra^flation^ 
Qf Virgil, p. 33i, 49: 

♦' That war not put by Greikis to utteremet,** 
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Re-enter Attendant, with txtfo Murderers. 

Npw to the door, and ftay there till we call.* 

[Exit Attei^dant. 
Was it not yeflerday we fpoke together? 
1. MuR. It was, fo pleafe your highnefs. 
Macb. Well then, now 

Have you confider^d of my fpeeches? Know, 
That it was he, in the times paft, which held you 
So under fortune ; which, you thought, had been 
Our innocent felf: this I* made good to you 
In our laft conference ; pafs'd in probation with 

you, 
How you were borne in hand;* how crofs'd 5 the 
inflruments; 



Again, in The Hijory of Graund Amo,ure and l^ hel Pucelle^ J;c. 
by Stephen Hawes, i555: 

'* That fo many iponfters put to. utterance, " 
Again, and more appofitely, in the i4ih book of Golding*| 
^ranilaiipii of Ovid's Metamorphofi\: 

** To both the patties as the length from battell for to reft, 
' ** And not to fight to utterance. ^* 
Shakfpeare ufes it again in Cymleline, AQ. III. fc. i. 

_, Steevens. 

< 

Now to the doox^ and Jl^j there till «/< cqlL ] The old copy 
reads — ■ 

*' Now go to the door &c;" 
but for the fake of verfificatioq 1 fuppofc the word gOy which ii 
nnderftood, may fafely be omitted. Thus in the laft fccne of the 
foregoing ad : 

Will you to. Scone? 
No coufin, I'll to Fife, 
In both thefe inftances go is mentally infertcd. Steevens. 

• pa/s'd in probation with you. 

How you were borne in hand, is^c] The words — with you, I 
regard as ^n interpolation, and conceiye the parage to have beeti 
^rigioally given thus: 
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Who wrought with them ; and all things clfe, that 

might, 
To half a foul, and to a notion cr^zM, 
Say, Thus did'Banquo. 

!• MuR. You made it known to ps* 

Macb. I did Co ; and went fuifthcr, which is now 
Our point of fecond meeting. Do you find 
Yourjatience fo predominant in your nature, 
That you can let this go ? Are ypu fo gofpelTd,^ 
To pray for this good map, and for his iffue, 

*' In our laft conference ; pafs'd in proVation hqyr 

»* You were borne in hand: how crofs'd j " 8cc. • 

Pa/s'd in probation is, I believe, only ^ bulky phrafe employed to 
£gnify — prove4> Steevens. 

The meaning may be, *' paft in proving to you, how yau were,"' 
kt. So, in Othello: 

** — • fo prove it, 

^^ That the probation bear no hinge or loop 

** To hang a doubt onJ " 
Perhaps after the words *' with you,'* there (hoold \^t a comma 
tather than a femicolqn. The conftrudioo, however, may be 
different. ^* This 1 made good to you in our latt conference, 
part 8cc. I made good to you, how you were borne," 8cc. To 
hear in hand is, to delude by encouraging hope and holding out 
fair profpeSs, without any intention of performance. Malone. 

So, in Ram-Alley^ or Merry Tricks^ 1611 : . 
*^ Yet 1 will bear a dozen «mcn in hand, 
'* Aud make them all my gulls, " 
" Sec Vol. VI. p. 38, n. 6. Steevens. 

* ^r ^Are you fo gofpelCd^] Are you of that degree of precife 

virtue? Gojpeller was a name of contempt given by the Papifts to 
the Lollards, the puritans of early times, and the precursors of 

protejanti/m. Johnson. 

So, in the Vforaliiy called Lujly Juvenius^ i56i: 
** What, is Juvcolus become fo tame 
'' T6 be a newc goJpelterV 
Again: ^ , ^ 

* And yet ye are a gr^at gojpeller in the mouth,'* 
I believe, however, that gnjpelled means no more than kept in 
obedience to that precept of the gofpel, which teaches us *' to pray 
for thoje that de/pUefuUy uje us, '* SteeVENS. 

V 
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Whofe heavy hand hath bow'd you to the grave, 
And beggar'd yours ifor ever? 

1. MuR. ^ " We are men, my liege* *■ 

• Macb. Ay, it) the catalogMc ye go for men ; 
As hounds,and grey hounds, itiungrels,fpaniels,curs^ 
Shoughs, ^ water-rugs, and derai-wolves, are cleped 
All by the name of dogs: the valued file' 

'. We are men, my liegfi, ] That is, we have the fam« feelings 3^| 
the reft of mankind, and, ns men, arc not without a manly re/ent^ 
ment for the wrongs which we have fuffered, and which you have 
now recited. 

I (hou(d not have thought fo plain a paiTage wanted an expla- 
nation, if it hacl not been miftaken by Dr. Grey, who fay«i ** they 
don't anfwer in the name of Chrijlians^ but as men, whofe humanity 
would hinder them from doing a barbarous a£l. '* This falfc iutcr- 
preiatioQ he has endeavoured to fupport by the well-known line of 
Terence: 

** Hamo fura, humani nihil a me alien\im puto.'* 

Tha^ amiable fcndmeni docs not appear very fuitable to a cut- 

thniai. T^^y urge their manhood, in my opiniOM, in order to 

{how Macbeth their wilUngnefs, not their avcrfion, to, execute his 
orders. Malone. 

® Shout^hs^ ] Shoughs arc i^robably what we now call Jliocks^ dcmi- 
"^ wolves, lyci/ca ; dbgt bred between wol^s and dogs. Johnson. 

This fpecics o( dogs is mentioned in Na(h's l.tnien Slufe, 8cc. 
1599: ^' — a trundlc-tail, tike or Jhougk or two." Steevens. 

7 the valued file — ] In this fpeech the word Jile occurs 

twice, and fecms iu both places to have. a meaning different from 
its prefent ufe. The expreffion, valued fiU^ evidently means, a 
lift or catalogue of value. A ftation iir^thc file, and not in the 
worft rank, may mean, a place in th^e lift of mar^hood, ,and not in 
the loweft place, l&ut. file fecms rather to mcau, in this place, a 
poH of honour; the firft rank, in oppohtion to the laft; a meaning 
which I have not obferve<l in any other place. Johnson. 

thf valued file is the file or lift where the value and peculiar 
qualities of every thing is fet down, in contradiftindiou to what he 
immediately mentions, the bill that writes them all alike. File, iti 
the fee on 1 inflancc, is ufed iitthe fame fcufc as n this, and witTi 

a reference 10 it. f(ow if you belong to any clafs that dejerves a 

place in the vahied hie of man, and are not of the lowefi rank, the 
common herd oj mankind^ that are not worth dijtin^uijhing from each 
$iher. 
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Diftinguiftics the fwift, the flow, the fubtlc, 
The houfc-keepcr, the hunter, every qne 
According to the gift which bounteous nature 
Hath in him clos'd; whereby he does receive 
Particular addition, from the bill 
That writes them all alike : and fo of men. 
Now, if you have a- Ration in the file. 
And not^ in the word rank of manhood, fay it ; 
And I will put that bufinefs in your bofoms, 
Whofe execution takes your enemy off; 
Grapples you to the heart and love of us. 
Who wear our health but fickly in his life, 
Which in his d^ath were perfeS. 

2. MuR. I am one, my liege, 

Whom the vile blows and buflFets of the world 
Have fo incens'd, that I am recklefs what 
I do, to fpite the world. 

I. MuR. And I another, 

So weary with difafters, tugg'd with fortune, ^ 

fiU and lift are fynooymous, as in the laft ad of this play: 

** I have a file 

*»* Of all the gentry. " 
Again, in Heywood's dedication to the fecond part of his Iron 

^ge, i632: ** to number you iii the Jile and lift of my bcft 

^nd choiccft well-wiChers. " This expreflion occurs more than onc^ 
in The Beggars' Bujh of Beaumont and Fletcher : 

** all ways worthy, 

*' As elfe in Tiny Jile of mankind.*' 
Shakfpeare likewife has it in Mcafure for Meafure : *« The greater 
f,le of the fubjcd held the duke to be wife.'* In (hort, the valued 
jilc is the catalogue with prices annexed to it." Stf.evens. 

* And not ] i(ni was fupplied by Mr. Rowe for the fake of 

metre: Steevens. 

^ So weary with difaRcrs , tugg'd with foriune , ] We fee the 
fpcaker means to fay, that he is weary with ftrugg^ing with adverfc 
fortune. But this reading exprelTes but half the idea; viz. of a 
man tugg'd and haled by fortune without making rciiflance. To 
pive the compleat thouglit, we (hould read : 

So weary with difaftrous tugs with fortui^e^ 
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That I would fet my life on any chanccf^ 
To rnend it, or be rid on't. 

Macb. Both of you 

Know, Banquo was your enemy. 

2. MuR. True, my lord. 

Macb. So is he mine : and in fuch bloody dis- 
tance, ^ 
That every minute of his being thrufts 
Againft my near'ft of life i And though I could 
VViih haie-fac'd power fweep him from my fight, 
And bid my will avouch it; yet 1 muft not, 
For certain friends^ that are both his and mine, 



This h, well cxprcffcd, and gives the reafon of his being weary^ 
becaufe fonune always hitherto got the better. Aud that Shak- 
fpeare knew how to exprcfs this thought, we )iave an iuflancc in 
The Winter's Tale: 

''*■ Let my/elf and fortune ^ 

*' Tug for the time to come.*' 
BeGdes, to be tuggd with fortune^ is fcarcc EngliQi. 

WARBURT6A. 
Tugged with fortune may be, tugg'd of worried by fortune. 

V JOHNSOI*. 

I have left the foregoing note as an evidence of Dr. Warburton'f 
propeuiiiy to needlefs alteration^. 

Mr. Maloue very juftly obfcrvcs that the old reading is confirm- 
ed by the following paflagc in an Epiftie to Lord Southampton, hy 
S. Daniel, i6o3: 

*' He who hath never warr'd with mifcry, 

*i Nor ever tu^gd with fortune and diftrefs. " St£evens» 

' . in fuck btoody diftance, ] Dijance, for enmity. ^ 

Warburtoij. 
By^ bloody diflance is here meant, fuch a diflance as mortal ene- 
mies would iiand at from each other, when their quarrel muft be 
determined by the fword. This fenfe fecms evident from the 
continuation of the metaphor, where every mitiute of his being in 
rcprelented as thjufting. at the nearej part where life refides, 

Steevens. 
* For certain friends — ] for, in the prcfent inftance, figilifics 
becaufe of. vSo, in Coriolanus: 

*' — Speak, good Gomioius, 

** Leave nothing out for length." SteevenS. 
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Whofe loves I may not drop, but wail his fall 
Whom 1 myfelf ftfuck down : and thence it is. 
That I to your aflTiflance do make love ; 
Mafking the bufinels from the common eye, 
lor fundry weighty reafons. 

2. iVluR. We fliall^ my lord, 

iPerform what you command us. 

1. MuR. Though otir lives — -i— 

Macb. Yout fpirits Ihine through you. Within 
this hour, at moft, ^ 
i will advife you where to plant yourfelves. 
Acquaint yoii with the perfeft fpy o'the time, 
The moment on't;^ for't mud be done to-night, 

* u at mojiy] Thcfe words have no othct effcQ. than to TpoH 

the nictrt, and may therefore be cxxluded as an evident ititerpola* 
tion. Steevens. 

* Acquaint you with the pcrfefl fpy o'the time, 

Thi moment ont;] What is meant by the fpy of ihe timi^ it 
V;ill be found difficult to explain; and therefore feofe will be cheap- 
ly gained by a flight alteration. — Macbeth is alffuring the aflTafTins 
that they (hall not want dirc£lions to find Banquo, and therefore fays : 

/ xvill . ■ - 

Acquaint you ivith a perfed fpy b'ihe timei 
Accordingly a third mtirdercr joins thern afterwards at the place 
6f aftlon, 

Perfeii is well inJlruRed^ or well informed^ as in jthis play: 
*' Though in your flate of honour I am perjfB. " 
though I am well acquainted with yoar quality and rank. 

Johnson; 
i_— . the perJeSl fpy o'the time^ ] i. t. the critical junflure. 

Warburton. 
How the critical junffure is ihc fpy o'the time^ I know ncrt, but I 
think my own conjefiure right. Johnson. 
i rauher believe we (hould read thus: 

Acquaint you with the perjeH {^t^ the timti 

the moment ont;~ — - Tyrwhitt. 

I believe that the \word with^ has here the force Of hy; in whicU 

fenfc Shaklpeare frequently ufes it; and thai the meaning ol the 

paflage is this : *^ i will let you know by the perfon bell informed,- 

of the exad moment in which the bufinefs is to be done. '* Anit 
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And fomcthing from the palace : ^ always thbught, 
That I requite a clearncfsi^ And with him,^ 

accordingly we find in the next fcene^ Uiat theCe two inurdercrs are 
joined by a third, as JohnfoA has obfervcd. — In his letter to his 
wife, Macbeth fays, *• 1 have heard by the perje^eft report, that 
they have more than mortal knowledge.** — And in this very fcene, 
we find the word with xifed to exprefs bj^ where the murderer fayl 
bie it •« tugged mtk fortune.'* M. Mason. 

The meaning, I think is, I will acquaint you with the tifnc when 
you may look out for Banquo's coming, with the moft^«r/(r£f aflur- 
ance of not being difappointcd ; and not only With the time in general 
moil proper for lying in wait for him, but with the very moment 
when you may cxped him. Malone. 

I explain the paflage thus, and think it needs no reformation, but 
that of a fiogle point. > 

_ — Within this hour at moft, 
I will advife you where to plant yourfelves. 
Here I place a full ftop ; as no further inftrudions could be giveft 
by Macbeth, the hour of Banquo*s return being quite uncertain. 

Macbeth therefore adds "Acquaint jou* 8cc. i. e. in ancient 

languajge, ** aoquaint jourjelvts* with the exad time moft favoUr* 
able to your purpofcs ; for fuch a moment muft be Jpied out by 
you, be feledcd by your own attention and fcrupulous obfervation. 
— Tou is ungraminaiically employed, inftead oi yourfelves i as Aim 
is for kimjelf^ in Tke Taming oj a Skrew : 

•* To fee her noble lord reftor'd to health, 
'*« Who, for twice ^fevcn years, hath efteemed Mm 
>> No better than a poor and loathfome beggar.'* v 
In this place it is evident that kim is ufed inftead of himfelf. 
Again, in JC. Henry IV.?. I : 

»* Advantage feeds kim fat—" i. c. kimfelf. 
Again, more appofitely, in JC. Rickard II. where York addref^^ 
fing himfelf to Bolingbroke, Northumberland, and others fays— 

♦* enter in the cattle 

»* And there rcpofc you [i. e. yourfelves] for this night." 
Macbeth, in the intervening time, might have learned from fome 
of Banquo's attendants, which way he had ridden out, and therefore 
could tell the murderers wkere to plant tbemfelvcs fo as to cut hia 
off on his return } but who could afcertain the prccife' hour of hit 
arrival, except the ruffians who watched for that purpofe ? 

Steevkns. 

• alw&ys tkougkiy * 

Tkat I require a clearntjs : ] i. e. you rauft manage matters fo^ 
that throughout the whole tranfa^on 1 may ftand clear of fufpicion* 
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% 

(To Icivc no rubs, nor botches, in tbc work.) 
Fleancc his fon, that keeps him company. 
Whole abfence is no lefs material to me 
Than is his father's, muft embrace the fate 
Of that dark hour. Refolve yourfelves apart; 
ril come to you anon. ^ 

MuR. Wc are refolv'd, my lord. 

Macb. ril call upon you ftraight; abide wlthid. 
It is concluded:— Banquo, th^y foul's flight,. 
If it find heaven, muft find it out to-night. 

[ Exdint 

SCENE IL 

The Jame. Another Room. 

Enter Lddy Macbeth , and a Servant. 

Lady M. Is Banquo gone from court? 

Serv. Ay, madam; but returns again to-night. 

Lady M, Say to the king, 1 would attend h\i 
leifure 
For a few words. 

Serv. Madam, I will. {Exit. 

Lai5y M. Nought's hsid, all's fpent,' 

"Where our defire is got without content : 

So, Holinflicd: ** appointing them to meet Bancjuo and his 

lonne without the palace^ as they rciuracd to their lodgings, and 
there to flea them, fo that he would not have his houfe flandered, 
but that in time to come he might cUare himfelf. *' Steevens. 

* Vll come to you anon,^ Perhaps the words — to you^ which cor- 
rupt the metre, without enforcing the fenfe, arc atiother playho'ufc; 
interpolation. Steevens. 

7 Nought's hadf airs fpent, ] Surely, the unneceffary words— ^ 
Nought*! had — are a taftclefs interpolation; for they violate the 
naeafure without expanfion of the fentiment. 
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'Tls fafet to be that which we deftroy, 
Than, by deilrucllou, dwell in doubtful joy, 

Enter Macbeth. 

How now, my lord ? why do you keep alone. 
Of foTrlefl: fancies ^ your companions making? 
Uhng thofe thoughts, which ilhould indte<l have died 
Witli them thev think on? Things without re- 
medy. ^ ^ 
Should be without regard : what's done, is done. - 
MaCB. We have fcotch'd/ the fnake, not killed 
it; 



For a few words. Madgm^ I will, AlVsJpent. 
IS a complete veift. 

There i» fufficicnl reafon to fuppofe the metre of Sbakfpearc wij 
originally uniform and regula/. His fiequeni exaituefs in making 
dnc fpeaker coiiapleie the jf^fc which another ha-vl ltf» mpeilcrt, 
is too eviilent to needj^fe^plificaiiori. Sir 1 Hanmer t^as aware 
of this, and occaCToually ll^fuggled with fuch metrical dilficultics 
sts occurred; though for want of familiaritv with ancient ^in- 
guagtf, he often failed in the choice of woids to be rtjeded or fup* 
plied. SiEEVENS. 

® forrieft fancies ] i. t. worthlcfs, ignoble, Vile. Soj 

in Othello: ' 

. ** i have a fait and forry rhcuni offends me." • 

Sorry^ however, might Ggnify Jorrowjul^ mtlai.choly^ di/m4l, So^ 
in tf^e Corned) of^rrors : 

*^ The pl.ice of death znd forry execution.*' 

Again, in the play before us (as Mr. M. Mafuu obferves) Macbeth 
fays, — ** This is a forry fight.'* Steevens/ 

9 -^ Things without remedy, \ , The old copy — a// remedy. 

But furely, as Sir T. Hanmer thinks, the word all is an inter* 
polation, hurtful 10 the metre, without i'-provemcui of the ienfe* 
^he fame thought occurs in K. Richard 11. Att II. ic. iii : 
'* Things palt rcdrels, aie now with me paft care." 

STEEVENSrf 

• ^fcotch'd ] Mr. Theobald.- Fol./corcA'rf. 

JOHNSOHt 

Vol. XI. L 



j 
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SheMl clofe, and be herfclf ; whilfl; our poor malice^ 

Remains in danger of her former tooth. 

But let 

The frame of things .disjoint,both the worlds fuflfer,* 

Ere we will eat our meal in fear, and fleep 

In the afflidion of thele terrible ^dreams, 

That fhake us nighdy : Better be with the dead, 

Whom we, to gain our place, have fent to peace^^ 

Than on the torture of the mind to lie 

In reftlefs ecllacy. ^ Duncan is in his grave ; 

After life's fitful fever, he fleeps well ; 

Trcafon has done his worft : nor fleel, nor poifon. 

Malice domefti<pk, foreign levy, nothing. 

Can touch hini further ! 

Lady M. Come on ; 
Gentle my lord, fleek o'er your rugged looks; 



Scotched is the true reading. So, in Coriolanus^ Ad 1V# fc. v : 

'* he fcotch'd him and noich'd him like a carbonado.** 

Steevens. 
• But let the frame of things disjoint, both the vr d ild i fujer,] The 
old cop^ reads thus, and 1 have followed it, rejeding the modcru 
contradion, which was: 

But let both worlds disjoint, and all things /uffer. 
The fame idea occurs in Hamlet : 

** That both the worlds I give to negligence." Steevens. 
^ Whom we, to gain our place, have Jen t to peace,] The old copy 
reads : 

Whom we, to gain our peace — . For the judicious corrcdion — 
place, we are indebted to the fecoiid folio. Steevens. 
' In rejllefs ecflacy. ] Ecflacy, for madnefs. Warburton. 
Ecftacj, in its general fenfe, figniHes any violent emotion of the 
mind. Here it means the emotions of pain, agony. So, in Marlowe's 
tamburlaine^ P. 1 : 

^>- Giiping owr bowels with retorqued thoughts, 
*« And have no hope to end our ixtajies,'' 
Again, Milton, in bis ode on The Nativitfi 

«( In penfivc trance, and anguilh, and ecjtatic fit.** 

ST££VENS. 
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B^ bright and jovial 'mong your guefts to-night, 

Macb. So fhall I, love-^ and fo, I pray, be you: 
Let your remembrance ^ apply to Banquo ; 
Prefent him eminence,^ both with eye and tongue: 
Uufafe the while, that we 

Muft lave our honours in thefe flattering ftreams ; 
And make our faces vizards to our hearts, 
Difguifing what they are. ^ 

Lady M. You muft leave this. 

Macb. O, full of fcorpions is my mind, dear 
wife ! 
Thou know'ft, that Banquo, and his Fleance lives. 

Lady M. Butin them nature's copy's not eterne.^ 



* — remembrance — ] is here employed as a quadrifyllablc. So, 
in Twelfth-Night! 

*' And lading in her fad rememhrance/'' Stef.Vens. 

^ Prefent him emineniey ] i. c. do him the higheft honoriirs. 

• WARBURtON. 

^ Vnjafe the while^ that we 

Mujt lave our honours in thefe Jiattering Jlr earns ; 
And make our j aces vizards to our hedrts^^ 

Dijguijfing what they are. ] The fenfe of this paffage ( thcfugh 
clouded by metaphor, and perhaps by omiflion] appears to be as 
follows:—//" a Jure Jign that Qur royalty is unjaje^ when it muJt 
de/cend to Jtattery^ andjoop to dijfmulation. 

Arid yet I cjtnnot help fuppofing (fro^ the hcmiftich, unfdfe the 
tohile that we]iomt words to be wanting which originally rendered 
the fentiment lefs obfcuic. Shakfpeare might have written — 
Unfafe the. while it is for ui, that we 8cc. 
By a different arrangement in the old copy, the prefent herai- 
llich, indeed, is avoided -, but, in ray opinion, to the difadvantage 
df the other lines. See former editions. Steevens. 

7 _ nature's copy's not eterne. ] The co/y, the lea/e, by which 

they hold their livei. from nature, has its time of termination li- 
mited. Johnson. 

Eterne for eternal is often ufed by Chaucer. So, in The Knight*s 
tale^ Mr. Tyrwhitt's edit. v. i3o5: 

L 2 
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sV Macb. There's comfort yet, theymrc affailahle^; 

' Then be thou jocund: Ere the bat hath flown 

His cloiftei'd flight; ^ ere, to black Hecate's fum- 
mons, ^ 

^ The Ihard-borne beetle,^ with his drowfy hums, 

" O cruel goddes, that govcrnc 

»K This world with binding of your >vord eteme, 

** And writcn in the tabic of athamant 

*' You parlcment and your eterne grant.'* Stefvens. 

Dr. Johnfon*s interpretaiion is fupported by a fubfequcnt paf* 
/ fage in this play: "" 

** and our high-plac*d Macbeth 

** Shall live the Uafe of nature, pay his. breath . 
•* To time and mortal cuftom." 
Again, by our author's l3ih Sonnet: ^ 

*' So (hould that beauty which you hold in leafe, 
^* Find no deternaination." Malone. 

I once thought that by *' Nature's copy" 8cc. our author meant 
(to ufe a Scriptural phrafe ) man, as formed after the Deiiy^ though 
not, like him, immortal. So, in King Henry VIII: 

** how fliall man, 

** The image of his maker, hope tp thrive by't?" 
but, (as Mr. M. Mafonobferves,) in fupport of Dr. Johnfon's expla* 
nation, we find that Macbeth in his next fpeech but one, alluding to 
the intended murder of Bauquo and Fleance, fays, 

Cancel and tear to pieces that great bond 

That keeps me pale. 
Mr. M. Mafon, however, adds, that ** by nature's copy," 
Shakfpeare might only mean — the human form divine. Steevens. 

The allufion is to an ejate for lives held by copy of court'-rolL It 
is clear, from numberlefs allufions of the fame kind, that Shak- 
fpeare liad betn an attorney's clerk. RiTSON. 

« the bat hath flown 

His cloiftcr'd fligU; ] The bats wheeling round the dim 
cloifiers of Queen's College Cambridge, have frequently imprelTed 
on meahe fingular propriety of this original epithet. Steevens, 

Bats are often feen Hying round cloifiers, in the duflc of the even- 
ing, fo^ a confidcrable length of time. Malqne. 

9 The (hard-borne beetle, ] i. e. the beetle hatched in clefts of 
vood. So, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

»* They arc hi% Jhards^ and he their beetle,"". 

Wabjiurton, 
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t\*^ 



Hath rung night's yawning peal, there (hall be done ^^''' ^ 
A deed of dreadfuLnote. 



■L-J 



The Jhard-horne beetle is the beetle borne along the air by its 
Jhnrds or fcaly wings. From a paffage in Gower De ConfeJJione 
Amantis, it appears that T^ar^i fignified yca/w .• ■ 
*' She figh, her thought, a dragon tho, 
»' "Who^e fc her des fhynen as the fonne.** 1. 6. fol. i38. 
and hence the upper or oulwa/d wiugs of the beetle weie called 
JhardSy they beiu^ of a Jcaly fubftance. To have an outward pair 
of wings of 2i jcaly hardnefs, ferying as integun-.ents to a jilmy pair 
beneath them, is the chara^eriftick of the beetle kind. 
Benjonfon, in his Sad Shepherd^ fays .• » 

" T\\t Jcaly beetles with their kabergeflns^ 
'* That make a humniing murmur>as they fly." 
In Cymheline^ Shakfpeare applies this epithet again to the beetle: 

** we find 

*' The Jliarded beetle in a fafer hold "^ 

*' Than is the fuU-wing'd eagle." 
Here there is a manifeft oppofition intended between the wings 
and flight of the infe& and the bird. The beetle^ \vho[e Jhardeii 
vfings can hut ']\\^ ratfe him above the ground, is often in a ftate of. 
» greater Jccurity than the va/i-winged eagle that can foar iq, any 
height. 

As Shakfpeare is here defcribing the beetle in the afi of flying, 
(for he never makes his humming noife but when he flies,) it is 
more natural to fuppofe the epithet fhould allude to the peculiarity 
of his wings, than to the circumftance of his origin, or hi& place 
of habitation, both of which arc common to him with feveral other 
creatures of the infeS kind. 

The quotation from Antony and Cleopotra, fecms to make againft 
Dr. Warburton's explanation. 

The meaning of i£nobarbus in that paflTage is evidently as follows: 
Lepidus, fays he, is iht, beetle of the triumvirate, a dull, bfind 
creature, that would but crawl on the earth, if O^avius and An- 
tony, his more ^ftive colleafi;ues in power, did not ferve him for 
Jhards or wings to raife him a little above the grouncf. 

What idea is aiforded, if we fay that OSavius aaid Antony arc 
two clefts in the old wood in which Lepidus was hatch'd? 

Steevens. 

The ftiard»born beetle is the beetle Ijorn in dung. Ariftoile and 

Pliny mention befciles that breed in dung. Poets as well as natural 

hiflorians have made the fame obfervaiion. See Drayton's Ideas, 

-3i; *«^ i fcorn all earthly dung-bred fcarabies.'* So, Ben JonfoOj 

Whalley's edit. Vol. I. p. Sg: 

L 3 
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Lady. M. Whart to be done? 



i^ But men of thy condition fped on iloth, 
(^ As doth the bcelli on the dung (he breeds in/* 
Thmjhard fignifies dung^ is well known in the North of Stafford- 
fhire, where CQwJhard is the word generally ufed for cowdung. So, 
in A petite Palace oj Petlie his Plea/urey p. i65 : '* The humb|e- bee 
taketh no (corn to loge on a cowc's (oule Jhard/* Again, in Bacon's 
Nat. Hijl. cxp. 775: ** Turf and peat, SLad cow Jheards, are cheap 
fuels, and lali long.*' 

Shardtd beetli in Cymheline^ nieaos the heetle lodged in dung; and 
there the humble earthly abode of the beetle is oppofed to the lofty 
eyry of the eagle in *' the cedar, whofc top branch oyerpcer'd 
Jove's fpreadiijg tree," as the poet obferves in the third part pf 
K. Heniy VI. Ad V. fc. ii. Toilet. - 

Ihtjhard'hork beetle is perhaps the beetle born among (hards, 
1. e. (not cow's dung, for that is only a fecondary or m^tonymicai 
£gni(ication of the word, and not even fo, generally, out) pieces 
of broken pots, tiles, and fuch>like things, which are frequently 
thrown together in corners as rubbi(h, and under which thefe 
beetles n^ay ufually breed, or ( what is the fame ) may have been 
fiippofed fo 10 do. r 

Thus In Harilel the prieft fays of Ophelia: 

*' Shards^ flints, and pebbles, ftiould be thrown on her." 

Would Mr. Toilet fay that cows dung was to be thrown into the 
grave? It is true, however, ihdLtJharded beetle feems fcarc^ly re- 
concilable to the above explanation. Mr. Steevens may be right; 
but Dr. Warburton and Mr. Toilet arc certainly wrong. 

RiTSON. 

TJie /hard- born beetle is the cock-chafer. Sir W. Davenant ap- 
pears not to have underftood this epithet, for he has given, inflead 
of it, , • 

the Jharp'brotv\l beetle. 

Mr. St^evens's interpretation is, I think, the true one in the 
paflage before us. Malone. 

Mr. Steevcns's interpretation is no doubt the moft fuitable to the 
context. The fuccecding paflagcs, however, make in favour of 
Mr. Toilet's explanation. In a Briefi Difcourje of the Spanijh Jlate^ 
iSgo. p. 3. there is ** How that nation rifing like the beetle fron^ 
^he cou'Jhern hurtlcth againft al things. " And in Dryden, The 
}iind and the Panther: 

** Such fouls Rijhards produce^ fuch beetle things, 
" AV only buzz to heaven with evening wings." 
:f he Pcctlc and the Chafer are diilind infers. Holt Whitb. 
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Macb* Be innocenjt of the knowledge, dcarel^ 

chuck, * 
Till thpu applaud the deed. Come, feeling night,^ 
Skarf up the tender eye of pitiful day ; 
And, with thy bloody and invifible hand. 
Cancel; and tear to pieces, that great bond 
Which keeps me pale ! '^— Light thickens ; and the 

crow ^ 



* ^— ^_ dearejl chujck, ] I meet with this term of endearment 
(which is probably corrupted from chicle ot chicken] in rn any of our 
ancient writers. So, in Warner's Albion s England^ B. V. c. xxvii : 

'* — immortal fhe-egg chuck of Tyndarys his wife." 

It occurs alfo rn our author's Tweljih Night: 
tt -i_ Jiow doft thou chuck f 
*' — Ay, biddy, come with me." Steev^ns. 

^ — -— Com/, feeliug night , ] Seeling, i. e, blinding. It is a terra 
in falconry. WARBURxdw. 

So, in The Bonke of Hswkyng, Huniyng, 8cc. bl. 1. no date: 
f* And he rouft take wy|h hym nedlc and threde, to ejiji/le the 
haukes that bene taken. And in thys maner they muft be enfiled. 
Take the nedel and thryde, and put it through the ovCr eye 1yd, 
and foe of that other, and make them faft under the t>ecke that (ht 
fe not," 8cc. SxEEvrNS. 

^ Cancel, and tear to pieces^ that great bond 

Which keeps me pale!] This may be well explained by the fol- 
lowing paffagc ip A'. Richard 111 : 

** Cancel his bond of life, dear God, I pray." 
Again, in Cymbeline, Aft V. fc. iv: 

*' take this life, ': 

** And cancel thefc cqld bonds.'* Steevens. 
^ — Light thickens ; and the crow 8cc. ] By the cxprefliop, light 
thickens, Shakfpcare m.eans, the light grows dt^ll or muddy. In this 
fenfe he ufps it in Antony and Cleopatra: 

*' my Inftre thickens 

* *' When he (bines by."- Edwards's MSS. 

, It may be added, that in the fecond part of K. Henry IV. Prince 

John of Lancafter tells Falftaff, that ** his defert is too thick iojiiine/* 

Again, \ti,The Faithful Shephndefs of Fletcher, Aft I. fc. ijlt : 

'* Fold your flocks up, for the air 

** *Gins to thicken, and the fun 

*' Already his great courfc hath run." — Steevens. ^ 
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Makes wing to the rooky wood:^ < 

Good tilings of dav begin to droop and drowze ; 

Whiles night's black agents to their prey doroufe,^ 

Ag<|in, in Spenfer's Calender^ 1579: 

*' Bui fee, tlic welkin thicks apace, 

♦* And ftoaping P.>oebus ftecpes his face 5 

«v IC% lime 10 halic us home-w^rd.*' Malone. 

* Makes u'ing to the rooky wood: Rooky may mean damp^ nijly^ 
'Jleaming with ex^ alatimis, Ii is ouiv a North country variaiioa of 
dialed fiom ree\y.^ Ip Cnriolary.s^ Shakfpeare meutions 
'* -:: the reek of ih' ro ten fens.'* 

And, in Caltha Poetarum, 8cc. iSgg: 

** CQmes in a vapour like a rookijh ryme.'^ ' 
Rooky wood^ iudeed, may figuify a mo^nery^ the wood that ahounds 

vith TO' ki ; yet, meiely to fay of the cro^i' thai he is flying to a 

"Wood inhabited bv rooks, is to ^dd little irauieaiaiely pertinent to 

t,h^ fqc^eerfing obfrrv-.UHi, viz. ll^at 

** — t!tiijo!> of day begin to droop and diow^e/* 

I cauHOC ihtretorc help fuppo ling our author wrot^ 
, "• — m^ikes wing 10 r->ok i' th' wood." 

i. c.'to roojt in i( So, in K. Henry VI. P.J. \d V. fc. v^; 

*' Thf raven rooiCd her oq the chimney's lOp." 
See note on thi.^ paflaiiC. 

Again, in Gower De ConfeJ/ione Amantis, Lib. IV. fol. 72: 

*' M.ui liow iheir tuckr.n 'n\ her ne^t.' 
Again, in the i5ih book of A. Goldiu^s Xra^flaiion of Ovid*i 
J^etamtifpfiojis: 

^^ He rucketh dov^rn upon the fame, and in the (pices dies.'* 
^ Again, in The Contention beiujxte Qhurchyeaid a^id Camell^ 8cc. 
l56o:. \ 

'* All day to t%ck''n on n\y taile, and poren pn a booke.'* 
Such an unfainil'ar verb as rook^ might ( tfpeciaUv in 9 play- 
boufc copy) become sfafily corrupted. Steevens. 

* Whiles vight's I lack agents to their prey do roufe, ] This appears 
to be faid wiih reference to thofc daemons who wejrc fuppofed 10 
remnin in their feveral places of confiiiemeut all dav, but at the- 
clofc of it were reU'ufcd ; fuch indeed as art mentioped' in Ihe 
tempefi^ as rejoicing '^ To hear the folemh curfew," becaufe i^ 
^nnoun<?ed the hour of thtir fi?edom. So alfo, in Sydney's Alttophel 

^nd Stella: / / /- 

*•• In night, offpritesthe ghaftly povye^ do ftii;^.'* 

The 0I4 copy reads -/»rf^'j. Steeven^. a 
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Thou marveirft at my words : but hold th^e ftill ; 
Things, bad begun, make ftrong th^mfelves by ill: 
So, pr'ytbec, go with me, [Exeunt^ 

S C E N E V 1 1, 

The fame, A Park or lawn, with a gate leading to 
the Palace^ 

Enter three Murderers* 

1. MuR. But who bid thee join with us?' 

3. MuR, Macbeth 

2. MuR; He needs not our miftruft; fince he de- 

livers ^ 

Our offices, and what we have to do, 
1'q the direilicm juft. 

1. MuR. Then ftand with us. 

The weft vet eliramers with fome flreaks of day: > . , . -^wd 



*■' a 



Now Tpurs the laied * traveller apace, ^ M 

7 But who did hid thee join with us ?] '^he meaning of this abrupt 
dialogue is this. The pcrjed Jpy^ rocntioijr<l by Macbeih in ihc 
foregoing lcene» has, before they 4nicr upon the ftage, given them 
the dire^iions which were promifed at the lime of their agryceinent ; 
yet one of the murderers fuborned, fufpeds him of intending to 
betray them ; the other obfcrvcs, that, by his exad knowledge of 
what' tkej were to dOy he appears to be employed by Macbeth, and 
needs not to be miftrufted. Johnson. 

The third aflafTin fccms to have been ^ent to join the others, from 
Macbeih's fuperabundant caution. From the following dialogue 
it appears that fome converfation has paffed between them belore 
their prefent entry on the ftage. Malone. \ 

The third murderer enters only to tcU them where they fhould 
place ihemfelves. Steevens. 

* latea — J i, c. belated, benighted. So again, in Antony 

and Cleopaira: 

'» 1 am fo lated in the world, that I, 
Have loft my way for ever.'* .SThfiVENS^ 



^' j '^^ / 
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To gain the timely inn; and near approaches 
The fubjeft of our watch. 

3. lyluR. Hark! Ihearhorfes. 

5an. [within.] Give us a light there, ho! 

Q. MuR. Then it is he ; the reft 

That are within the notp of cxpeilation/ 
Already arc i'the court/ 

!• MuR, His horfes go about. 

3. MuR. Almoft a mile : but he does ufually, 
So all men do, from hence tp the palace gate 
JVIakc it their walk. 

Enter Banqvo^ and Fleance ; a Servant with a 
torch preceding th^m. 

s. MuR. A light, a light I 

3. MuR. 'Tis he. 

J. MuR. Stand to't. 

Ban. It will be rain tp-night. « 

1. MuR. Let it come down. 

[aJJ'aults Banquo. 



the noti of expeBatiofiy'] i. c. tliey whp arc fet down in 



,.1 i. e. 
luppcr 



$hc lift of gucfts, and cxpeded to fuppcr. Steevens. 

* Then it is he ; tie reft 

That are xvithln the note oJexpeBation^ 

Already are itke court.l Perhaps this paflagc, before it fell into 
the hands of the players, ftood thus: 

*t Then it is he ; » 

»' The reft within the note of expedation, 

" Are i'the court." 

The hafty recurrence o^ are in the laft line, and the redundancy 
pf the metre, Icem to fupport my conjedure". Numberlefs are the 
ioftances'in which the player editors would not permit the neceffary 
fomething to be fupplicd by the reader. They appear to have been 
utterly unacquainted with an ellipfis. -Steevens. 
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Ban. O. treachery! Fly, good Fleance, fly, fly, 
fly; 

Thou may'ft revenge.— O flave ! 

[Dies. Fleance and Servant efcapeJ 
3. MuR. Who did ftrike out the light ? 

1. MuR, Was'tnot the way ?* 
3. MuR. There's but one down ; the fon is fled, 

2. MuR. We have loft beft half of pur affair. 

I. MuR. Well, let's away, ^nd fay how much i^ 
done. Exeuntf 

SCENE IV. 

A Room ofjlaie in the Palace. 

A banquet prepattd. Enter Macbeth, Lady Mact 
BETH, RossE, Lenox, Lords, and Attendants. 

Macb. You know your own degree?, fit down: 
atfirft. 
And laft, the hearty welcome.^ 



^ iFleance h'c. efcape.'\ Fleance, after the affaflination of hif 
father, fled into Wales, where by the daughter of the Prince of that 
country he had a fon named Walter, who afterwards became Lord 
High Steward of Scotland, and from the,nce affuraed the name of 
Walter Steward, From him in a dircd line King James I. was dc- 
fcended ; in cptnplimeht to whom our aulhorhas chofen to defcribe 
Banquo, who was equally concerned with Macbeth in the murder of 
Duncan, as innocent of that crime. M.\lone. 

• WasU not the way?] i. e. the beft means we could take to 
^vade difcpvery. Steevens. 

Rather, to efiFeft our purpofc, Ritson. . 

^ Ton know your own degrees^ Jit down : at jfr^, 

J^nd lajly the hearty xvelcome.] I believe; ihe true reading is : 
Tou know your own degrees^ Jit down^—^TofirJi 
And lajl the hearty welcome, ' 
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Lords. Thanks to yonr roajefty. 

Macb. Ourfelf will mingle with fociety, 
And play the humble hoft. 
Our hoftefs keeps her ftate;"^ but, in beft time, 
We will require her welcome. 

Lady M. Pronpunce it for me, fir, to all our 
friends ; 
For my heart fpeaks, they are welcome. 

Enter Jirjl Murderer, to the door. 

Macb. See, they encounter thee with their hearts' 

thanks: 

Both fides are even : Here V\\ fit i'the midft : 

Be large in mirth; ancn, we'll drink a meafure 

The table round. — There's blood upon jttiy lace. 

All of whatever degree, from the higheft to the loweft, may bo 
afTured that their vifii is well received. Johnson. 

^ Our kojlejs keeps hn Jait , 8cc.] i. e. continues in her chair 
of ftale at the hc.^d of the table. ^This idea" might have beea 
borrowed from Holinlhed, p. 8o5 : »' The king ( Hetirv VIII.) 
caufed ihe queene lo keepe tke^ ejlate^ and then fat the ambairadours 
and ladies as they were marfhalled bv the king, who would not lit, 
but walked from place to place, making cheer," &c. 

To kerp Jlate is a phrafe perpetually occurring in our ancient 
dramas, Sec. So Benjonfou in his Cynthia s Revels : 
''*■ Seated in thy filvcr chair 
^^ Stale in wonled manner krep.'^ 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Wild Goofr Chafe: 

** VVliat a Jlate /he keeps! how far off ihey fit from her!" 

Many more iuftances, to the fame purpofe, might be given. 

Steevens. 

A Jate appears to have been a royal chair with a canopy over 
it. So, in K. Henry IV. P. I: 

» *^ This chair fliall be my fiale,* 

Again, in Sir T. Heibert's Memoirs of Charles I: ** — where 
being /<r/, the king under a Jlate ^"^ Sec. Again, in The View of 
France^ 1598 : ** — efp>ing the chayre not to ftaud well under 
the Jlate^ be mended it handfomely himfclf." Malone. 
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MuR. 'Tis Banquo's then. 

Macb. 'Tis better thee without, than he within.^ 
Is he defpatch'd ? 

MuR. My lord, his throat is cut; that I did for 
him. 

MACB.^Thouartthe beft o'the cut-throats: Yet 
he's good. 
That did the like for Fleance : if thou didft h, 
Thou art the-nonpareil. 

MuR. Moft royal fir, 

Fleance is 'fcaped. 

Macb. Then comes my fitagaih: I had elfe been 
perfed ; 
Whole as the marble, founded as the rock: a 

As broad, and general, as the cafing air: t^^ t ^-^^ ^ 
But now, I am cabin'd cribb'd, cohfin'd, bound in 
To fancy doubts and fears. But Banquo's fafe? 

MuR. Ay, my good lord: fafe in a ditch hebjdes, 
With twenty trenched gafhes ^ on his head ; 
The leaft a death to nature. 



• 'Tij helttr thee without, than he within.] The fenfe requires 
that this paffage (hould be read' thus : 

*rij httttr thee without^ than h'lm uithin. 

That is, / am better pleafed that the blood oj Banquojhtuld be on 
ihy face than in his body. 

The author might mtan.fIt^Js__beii£X^Jhat Banqne'^ blood were on 
thy j ace ^ than he ip iiii^rM^^^ExprcffionsJlBuWmperfea are""c 
mon in hi y^orks. Johnson. 

I have no doubt that this laft was the author*s meaning. 

Malone, 

* —^trenched gajhes — ] Trancher^ to cut. Fr. So, in Arden ' 
'Oj Feveijhaniy ib^2: 

** Is deeply trenched on my blufhing brow." 
Again, JnThe Two Gentleme^ oJ Verona: 

" '■ — like a figure ^ ^ 

♦' Trenched in ice'.*' Steevens. 
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Macb. Thanks for that : 



There ihc grown ferpentlies; the worm/ that's fled, 
Hath nature that in time will venom breed, •- 

No teeth for the prefent.— Get thee go«e ; to-morrow 
We'll hear, ourfelves again. [Exit Murderer; 

f^ Lady M. My royal lord, 

/ t\ v*^^ You do not give the cheer : the feaft isj^old/ / 

{_ l'- r. That is not often youch'd, while 'tis a making, 

'Tis given with welcome : To feed, lyerc beft at 

homd; 
From thence, the fauce to meat is ceremony ; 
Meeting were bare without it'. 

Macb. Sweet remembrancer ! — ■ 

Now, good digeftion wait on appetite,^ 
And health on both ! 

Len. May it pleafe your highnefs fit ? 

[The ghoJiofBxiiQjJO rifes,'' and fits in Macbeth's 
placci 

7 — ^^ the woTin,] This term in our author's tin^ie was applied 
to aUof the ferpent kind. Malone. 

• the Jeafi is fold, 4fc,] Mr. Pope reads: the feaj is 

. cold, — and not without plaufibility. Such another phrafe occurs 
in Tht Elder Brother of Beaumont an<i Fletcher : 

»* You mud be^elcome too: — ike jeajl is flat elfe.'* 
But the fame exprefliou as Shakfpeare's, is found in The Romaunt 
tjthe Rofe: ' 

, «« Good dede donfe through praiere, ; 

<* Is fold^ and bought to dere." Steevens. 
The meaning is, — That which is not given cheerfully^ cannot 
\ be called a ^i]t^ it is fomething that rouA be paid for. Johnson* 

' It is ftill common to fay, that we pay dear for- an ehte\tainment, 

if the circumftances attending the participation of it piove irkfome 
to us. Henley. 

» Now^ good digeftion wait on appetite^] So, in K, Henry VIII : 

'* A good digejiion to you all." Steevens. 
* The gkojt of Banquo rifes^]' Thiscircumflance of Banquo's ghofi 
feems to be alluded to in The Puiitmn^ iirft printed in 1607, and 
lidiculoufly afcribed to Shakfpeare: *' We'll ha* the ghojl i* ih' 
Miihiit fheet fit at upper end e* tk\ tahle,*' Farmer. 
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Macb. Here had we now our country's honour 
rooPd. 
Were the grac'dperfon of ourBanquo prefent; X 

Whp may I rather chaU£iig« foriankin^ 
Than pity for mUchance !^ ^''" ^'^ 

RossE. His abfence, fir, 

Lays blame upon his promiffe, Pleafe it your high-i 

nefs ^ ' 

To grace us wath your royal company ? 

Macb. The table's full. 

Len. Herd is a place referv'd, fir* 

Macb. Where? 

Len. Here, my lord.^ What is't that ^ 

moves your highnefs ? 

Macb. Which of you have done this ? 

Lords.' What, my good lord? 

Macb. Thou canft not fay, I did it : never Ihakd 
Thy gory locks at me. 

RossE. Gentlemen, rife ; his highnefs is notwelL 

' than pity for mi/chance !] This is one of ShakfpcaTe's touches 
of nature. Macbeth by thefe words difcovcrs a confcioufnefs of 
guilt ; and this circumftance could tiot fail to be recoUcftcd by a 
nice Obfeiver on the affaffination of Banquo being pnblickly known. 
Not being yet rendered fufficiently callous by ** hard ufe," Mac- 
beth betrays himfelf (a^ Mr. Whe^tley has obfervcd,) ** by zti 
over-aded regard for Banquo, of whofe abfence from the feaft he 
afifeds to complain, that he may not be fufpeded of knowing the 
caufe, though at the fame time he Very unguardedly drops an allu- 
fion to that caufe.'* M alone. 

Thefe words do not fecm to convey any confcioufnefs of guilt 
on the part of Macbeth, or allufion to Banquo's murder, as Mr. 
"Wbeatley fuppofes. Macbeth only means to fay — ** I have more 
caufe to acciife him of unkindnefs for his abfence, than to pity him 
for any accident or mifchance that may have otcafioned it." 

Douce. 

^ Hete, my lord. 8cc.] T^e old copy;;— my good lord ; ah inter- 
polation that fpoils the metre. The compofitor's eye bad caught-^. 
good from the next fpeech but One. St£:£V£ns. 
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Lady. M. Sir, worthy fi^iend :*— my lord is often 

thus, 
And hath been from his youth: pray you, keep feat; 
The fit IS momentary ; upon a thought"^ . 
He will again be well : If much you note him, 
You fhall. offend him, and extend his £affiaiLi^ ^ 
Feed, and regard him not -^Are you'a man? 

Macb. Ay,anda bold one, that dare look on that 
Which might appal the devil. 

LadyM. O proper fluff!' 

This is the very painting bf yout fear ; 
This is the air-drawn dagger, which, you faid,' 
Led you to Duncan. O, thefe flaws, and ftarts, 
(Impoflors to true fear,) would well become'^ 
A woman's ftory, at a winter's fire. 
Authorized by her grandara. Shame itfelf ! 

* tt^on a thought — ] i. c. as fpecdily as th'ought can be 

exerted. So, in King Hrnry IV, P. I • »* — and, with a thought^ 
fcvcn of the eleven l pay'd." Again, in Hamlet: 

' ^^^ as fwift 

'I As meditation^ ox iht thoughts olXovt,*" Steevens. 

/ * extend his poffion;] Piolong his fuiiering; make his fit 

longer. Johnson. '' 

^ proper Jluff!] This fpeech is rather too long for the circum- 
fiaoces in which it is fpoken. It had begun better at. Shame itjflf ! 

Johnson. N 
Surely it required more than a few words, to argue Macbeth out 
of the horror that poffeffed hm. M. Mason. 

' 0, thefe Jlaws^ and Jiarts^ 

(Impoftors to true fear,) wonld well htcome 8cc.] i. e« thefe-; 
flaws and Harts, as thev are indicadoiis of your ncedlefs fears, are 
the imitators or impoftors only of thofc wtiich arife from a fear . 
well grounded, Warburtom. 
Flaws arc fuddcn gufts. Johnson'. 
So, in Coriolanus : 

♦* Like a great fea-mark, (landing tvcry^aw/* SteeVENS* 
Again, in Venus and Adonis : 

*^ Gufis aud io\x\Jlaws to hcrdmen and to herds.** MAloi^e. 
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Why do you make fuch faces ? When all's done, 
You look but on a ftool. 

Macb. Pry thee, fee there ! behold! look! \oi 

how fay you ? 

Why, what care 1? If thou canft nod, fpeak too.— 
If charnel-houfe4^ and our graves, muit fend 
ThoTe that we bury, back, our munuments 
Shall be the maws of kites.* 

Iady M. What! quite^iinraann^d in folly ?^ 

Macb. If I ftand here, I faw him. 

Lady M. Fic^ forftiame! 

Ma^b. Blood hath been ftied ere now, Tthe 
olden time,* 



Impbftors to tru£ fear, tntian impoilors when compared tuiih true 
fear. Such is the force of the prepofiiioa to in this pbce. 

M. Mason. 
So, ill K. Henry VIII. " Fetch me a dozen crab-tree ftaves, and 
firung ones ; thefe are but fwitches to ihem." Stekvens. 

To may be ufcd for of. In Tke Tw(f Gentlemen oj Verona wc 
have an expreffion rcfcn»bling tHis : 

'' Thou counterjeit to thy true friend.** Malone. 
* Shall be the matus of kites.] The fame thought occurs in Spen- 
fer's Faery Queen^ B. li. c. viii : 

** But be entombed in the raven or the kight.*' Stf.evens. 

«* In fplendidiilimuni quemque capiivum, non (ine veiborutn 

contumelia, faeviit: ut quidcm uui luppliciter /ff^uZ/uram precanti 

lefpondiiie dicatur, jam liiam in volucrumjore potejiatem/* Sueion. 

in Augutt. 1 3. Malone, 

9 What! quite unmann'd in folly?] Would not this queftion be 
forcible enough without the two laft words, which ovcrflo^ the 
metre, and coofequently may be fufpeded as interpolations ? 

Steevens. 

• tthe olden time^^ Mr. M. Mafon propofes to read— ''the 

^golden time," . meaning the Golden age: but ihe ancieni reading 
may bejuftified by Holinlhed, who, fpeakiug of the witches, fays, 
they " lefcmbled ctcatuies of the elder world i'' and i\x Jwtljth 
Night we have 

*•• dallies with the innocence of love, 

»' Like the old a^e. 

Vol. XI. M 
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Erdinman ftatute purgM the gentle weal;* 
Ay, and fince too, murders have been performed 
Too terrible for the ear; the times have been, 
That, when the brains were out, the man would 

die, 
Arid there an end»: but now, they rife again. 
With twenty mortal murders on their crowns, 
And pufh us from our ftools : This is more flrangc 
Than fuch a murder is. 

Lady'M. My worthy lord. 

Your noble friends do lack you, 

Macb. I do forget :— 

Do not mufe at me,' my moft worthy friends ; 
I have a ftrange infirmity, which is nothing 
To thofe that know me. Come, love and health 
to all; 

Then FU fit down: Give me fomc wine, fill 

full:——, 

I drink to the general joy of the whole table. 



Again, in *' Thyftoryc of Jacab and his twelve fonc«** bl. 1. 
printed by Wynkyn dc Worde : 

" Of dcdes dpnc in the olde. tyme.*' 
Again, in out Liturgy — *^ and in the old iimi before them." 

Steevens, 
* Ere human Jlmtute furg*d the gentU weal ;] The gentle weal^ 
is, the peaceable community^ the flate made quiet and fafe by human 
Jlaiutes, 

'» Mollia Jecurte peragehant oiia gentes/* Johnson. 
In my opinion it means ^« that ftate of innocence which did not 
require the aid of human laws to render it quiet andfeciire.** 

, y M. Mason. 

' Do not mufe at m^] To muje anciently fignified to wonder^ to 
1>e in anait. So, in King Henry VJ, P. II. Ad IV : 

" I mu/Jr, you ibake fo flight a queftiou.** 
Agaia, in dlVs well that ends well: 

^^ And rath«r mufe^ than alk, why I entreat you.** 

ST£EV£Nf. 
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Qhojl rijes. ^ 

And to our dear friend Banquo, whom we mifs ; 
Would he were here ! to all, and him, we thirft, * 
And all to all.' 

Lords. Our duties, and the pledge. 'S(^^ 

^"^^^^ ^..^ZSljifiJ ' ^^^^ 9^^^ "^y fight! Let the 
earth hide thee ! \ 

Thy bones are marrowlefs, thy blood is cold ; 
Thou haft no fpeculation in thole eyes ^ 
Which thou doft glare with ! » 

Lady M. Think of this, good peers, 

But as a thing of cuftom : *tis no other; / 

Only it fpoils the plcalure of the time. 

Macb. What man dare, I dare : 
Approach thou like the /rugged Ruffian bear, 
The arm'd rhinoceros, or the Hyrcan tiger,^ 

* to all^ and him, we thirft,] Wc Mir/f, I fuppofe, means 

ve defire to drink. So, in Julius Cafar^ CaHius fays, whea Brutus 
drinks to him, to bury a.11 uukindneCs, 

^^ My iieart is thirfly for that noble pledge." M. Mason» 

^ And all to all.] i. e. all good wifties to all : fuch as he had 
named above, love, health, and joy, Warburton. 

I OQce thought it (hould be kail to all, but I now think that the 
prefeni reading. is right. Johnson. 

Timdn ufes nearly the fame cxprcffibn to his guefts, Ad I. *« All 
to you/* 

Again, in K, Henry VIII. more intelligibly : 

** And to you all good health." Steevens. 

6 no fpeculation in thoje eyes^] So, in the ii5thPfalm: 

»* eyes have they, but fee not." Steevens. 

7 — the Hyrcan iyger,\ Theobald choofes to read, in oppofitiou 
to the old cQ^y^ Hyrcan tan tyger } but the alteration was unnecef* 
fary, a^ Dr. Fhilemon Holland, in his translation of Pliny's K^* 
Hijl. p. 122, mentions the H^rcanr fea. Tollet. 

Alteration certainly might be fpared : in Rickets fecond part of 
Simonides, 4.to. XS84, /Ign. c. i. we have ^< Contrariewife thefe 

M 2 

\ 
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Take any fliapc bnt that^ and my firm nerves 
Shall never tremble : Or, be alive again, 
And dare me to the defert with thy fword ; 
If trembling I inhibit^ thee, proteft me, 

fouldiers, like to Hircan iygers^ revenge themfelves on their Own 
bowelles ; fome^parricides, fome fratricides, ail homicides.** 

Reed. 

Sit William D*Avenant unneceffariljr altered this to Hircaniari 
tygcr, which was followed by Theobald and others. Hircan tygers 
are mentioned by Daniel, our author's contemporary, in his Sonnets, 
x594 : 

«( Tcflore thy fierce and cruel mind 

• '»To Hircan tygers^ and to ruthlcfs bcares." Maione. 

• If trembling I inhibit—] Inhabit is the original reading, whicb 
Mr. Pope changed to inhibit, which inhibit Dr. Waiburton inter- 
prets refu/e. The old reading may fland, at leaft as well as the 
emendation. Johnson. 

Inhibit feems more likely to have been the poet*s own word, as 
be ufes it frequently in the fenfe required in this paflage. Othelloi 
Aa I. fc. vii: . - ^ 

** a pTadifer 

*' Of arts inhibited,'^ 
Hamlet, A& H. fc. vi : 

«^ I think their inhibitioli cdmeS of the late innovation.*' 
To inhibit is to forbid. Steevens. 

I have not the leaft doubt that *♦ inhibit Mr*,'*— is the true read- 
ing. In All's Well that End's Well, we find in the fecond and all 

,the fubfequent folios-^ ^^ which it the moft inhabited fin of ihe 

canon.*' — ibfiead of inhibited. 

The fame errour is found in Stowe's Survey of London, 4to. 
1618, p. 77a: *^ Alfo Robert Fabian writcth, that in the year 
i5o6, the one and twentieth' of Henry the feventb, the faid ftew- 
lioufes in Southwarke were for a feafon inhabited, and the doores 
clofed up, but it was not long, faith he, ere the houfes there were 
fet open again, fo many as were permitted." — The paffage is not 
an the printed copy of Fabian, blit that writer left in Manufcript a 
continuatioti of his Chronicle from the acceffion of K. Henry Vil. 
to near the time of his own death, (i5i2,] which was in Stowe'^ 
pofleflion in the year iGoo, but I believe is now loft. 

By the other flijiht but happy emendation, the leading thee in- 
Head of then, which was propofed-by Mr. Steevens, and to which 
I have paid the refped that it deferved b^*giving it a place iu my, 
text, this paiTage is rendered clear and eafy. 
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The baby of a girl. Hence, horrible fhadow ! 

[Ghojl dif appears. 
Unrealmockery,^ hence ! — Why, fo ;~bcmg gone, 
1 am a man again. — Pray you, fit ftill. 

Lady M. You have difplac'd the mirth, brake 
the good meeting. 
With moft admir'd diforder. 

Macb. Can fuch things be. 

And overcome us like a fummer's cloud, 
Without out fpecial wondey?* You make me 
firange 

. Mr. Stecven$'8 corredioo is (Irongly fupport^d by the pundua- 
tion of the old copy, where the lioe ftands — If trembling I inhabit 
th^n, proteft Sec. and not — If trembling 1 inhabit, then proteft 8cc. 

In our author's .^. Richard II, we have nearly the fame thought: 
«* If I dare cat, or drink, pr breathe, or live, 
*' / dare meet Surrey in a u/ildernefs.** Malone. 

Inhabit is the original reading ; and it needs no alteration. The 

obvious meaning is Should you challen^ me to encounter you 

in the defert, and I through fear remain Trembling ii^ my ^aftle, 
then proteft me, ^Scc. Shakfpeare here ufes the verb inkahit in a 
neutral fenfe, to exprefs continuance in a given Jituation ; and Milton 
has employed it in a limilar manner : 

Meanwhile inhabit lax, ye powers of heaven '. Henley. 

To inhabit^ a verb neuter,, may undoubtedly have a meaning 
like that fuggcfted by Mr. Henley. Thus, in As you like i/, — *» O 
knowledge iW^inhabited ! worfe than Jove in a thatched houfe I" 
Inkahitcdy in this inftance, can have no other meaning than 
lodged. 

It is not, therefore, impoflible, that by inhabit^ our author capri* 
cioufly meant — Jlay xoitkin doors. — If, when you have challenged 
me to the defert, I fculk in my houfe, do not hefitate to proitft my 
cowardice. Steevens. 

^ Unrfal mockery,] i. e. unfuhjlantial phgrant^ as our author calls 
the vifion in The TempeJ ; or the pidure in Timon oj Athens^ 
«i — a mocking of the life.'* Steevens, 

' Can fuch things bj^ 
" And overcome Ui like afummer^s cloudy 

IVitnonl our /peaal wonder ?] T\\t meaning is, can fuch wonders 
as thcfc pajs over us without wonder, as a cafual lummer cloud 
pafics over us. Johnson. 

M 3 
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Even to the difpofition that I owe,^ 

When now I think you can behold fuch fights, ^ 

And keep the natural ruby of your cheeks, 

No inftance is given of this feijfc of the word ovtreomt^ which 
lias caufed all the difficulty ; it is however to be found in Spenfer, 
Fact) Queen, B. III. c. vii. ft. 4 : 

*' ^ — -A lilile valley ^ 

'^ All covered with thick woods, that quite it overcame/* 

Farm£R. 
Again, in Marie Magdalene's Repentaunce, 1567 : 

" With blodc overcome were both his eycn." Malone. 
' — — Tou make me Jtrange 

Even i$ the difpefition that I owe^'] Which in plain EiigUfh is 
only: You makt me juft mad, Warburton. ' 

You produce in me an alienation of mind ; which is probably the 
expreffion which our author iniended to paraphrafe. Johnson. 

I do not think that cither of the editors has very fucceGfully 

explained this paflage, which feems to mean, — -r- You prove to me 

• that I am a Jiranger even tp my own difpofition, uthen 1 perceive that 

the very ebjed which ft f ah the colour jiom my cheek, permits it to re^ 

fHain in yours, In other words, You prove to me how falfe an 

Opinion J have hitherto maintained of my oun anrage, when yours 
on the trial is fout^d to exceed it, A thought fomewhat fiinllar occurs 
in The Merry Wives of Windfor, Ad. U. fc. i: fi I'll entertain 
myfelf like one I am not acquainted withal.** Again, in All's Well 
that End's WeU, Ad V : 

*' — — if you know 

•(That you arc well acquainted with yourfclf.*' 

Stefvens. 
The meaning, I think, is. You render me a flranger to, or for- 
getful of, that bj2Lve' difpofition which 1 know I poffefs and make me 
fancy myfelf^ coward, when I perceive that I am terrified by a 
light which has not in the leaft alarmed you. A paifage in As you 
Hie it may prove the beft comment on that before us : 
** If with myfelf I hold intelligence, 
*' Or have acquaintance with my own defires — ." 
So Macbeth favs, he has no longer acquaintance with his own 
}rat;0 difpofition of mind : His wife's /u/^rior' fortitude makes him 
as ignorant of his own courage as d^^ranger might be fuppofed to 
be. Malone. 

I believe it only means you make me amazed.^ The word Jlrange 
was then ufed in that fcnfe. So, in The Hijory of Jack of New- 
herry — '* I jeft not, faid (he ; for I mean it (hall be ; and ftand not 
flrangely^ but remember thut you promifed me," &c. Reed. 
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When mine are blanch'd with fear/ 

RossE. What fights, my lord? 

Lady M. I pray you, fpeak not; he grows worfe 
and worfe ; 
Queftion enrages him: at once, good night:— f 
Stand not upon the order of your going, ' 

But go at once. 

Len. Good night, and better health 

Attend his majefty! 

Lady M. A kind good night to all!^ 

V [Exeunt L^rSs, and Attendants. 
Macb. It will have blood ; they fay, blood will 
have blood :^ 



^ art blanch'd xvith par.] i. e. turn'd pale, a« in Wcb- 

ftcr's Dutchefs of Malfy^ 1628 : 

»' Thou doft blanch mifchief,^ 
»( Doft make it white/' Steevens, 
The old f opy reads—ii blancb'd. Sir T. Hanmer corredcd this 
paffage in the wrong place, by reading — cheek^; in wh4ch he has 
been followed by the fubfequent editors. His corredion gives per- 
haps a more elegant text, but not the Kext of Shakfpeare. The alte* 
ration now made is only that which every editor has beed obliged 
to make in almoft every page of thefe plays. — In this very fcene the 

old copy has *» the times has been," 8cc. Perhaps it may be 

faid that mine refers to rnbj^ and that therefore no change is oecef* 
fary. But this Cjcems very harOi. Ma lone. 

'^ A kind good night to all /] I take it for granted, that the redun* 
dant and valuelefs fyllables — a kind^ are a playhoufe interpolation. 

Steevens. 
^ // will havt blood; they fay^ blood will have blood:] So, in 
the Mirror of Magijlrates^ p. 118 : 

»* Take heede, ye princes, by examples naft, 
** Bloud will have bloudy eylher at (irft or laft. ** 

Henderson. 
I would thus point the paflage : 

it will have blood ; they fay, blood will have blood. 
As a confirmation of the reading, I would add the following 
authority : ^ 

^» Blood alketh blood, and death muft death requite.** 
Ferrtx and Forreie^ Ad IV. fc. ii. Whallev. 

M 4 
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i68 MACBETH. 

Stones h^ve been known to move, and trees to 

Ipeak;^ - 

Augurs, and undcrflood relations/ have 
By inagot-pies, and choughs, and rooks, brought 
forth 



I have followed Mr. Whallcy^s punduation, inftead of placio|^ 
the femicolot) afitr—Jay. 

The lame woids^ occur in The Batilf of Alcazar^ 1594: 

*•*• Bloud will have bloud, ioui murtber fcape no fcourge.** 

Steevens, 
* — ^-^and trees to [peak ;] Alluding perhaps to the vocal tree 
ifhich (See the third book of th^ £ueid) revealed the murder of 
Polydorus. Steevens. 

7 Augurs^ and underjood relations, 8cc.] By the word relation is 
underttood the connection of eifcdswith caufes ; to underjland relations 
as an aii/fur, is 19 kuqw ho/v thot^ things relate 10 eatjch other, 
which h^e vo vilible combination or dependence. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare, in his liceniiojs way, by relations^ might only mean 
languages, i. e. the language of birds. WarburtON. 
"The old copy has the paflagc thus : 

Augures, anil undetjiood relations^ have 
By maggot-pies and choughs^ 8cc. 
The modern eoilors have read : 

' AufikTS that underftaiid telations, have 
By magpies and hy choughs^ &c. 
Perhaps we (hould read, auguries, i. e. prognoftications by meanf 
of omens and'prodigies. Thefe, together with the connexion of 
effefts with caufes, being uhderilpod, ^fays he) have been inftru.- 
inental in divulging the mof^ fecret murders. "^ 

In Cotgraye's Jpidipnarv. a magpie is called magatapie. So, in 
The J>[ight-Raten, a Satirical Collcdion, 8cc : 
'* I neither tattle with iack-daw, 
'* Or Mag^ot'pye on Ihatch'd' houfe ftraw.** 
Magot-pie \s the original name of the bird: Magot being the fa- 
miliar appellation given to pies, as we fay Robin to a redbreaft, Tom 
to f tilcnoufe, Fhilip to a fparrow, &c. The modern mag \i the 
abbreviation of the ancient Magot, a word which we had from ^hc 
French. SteevfNwS. 

Mr. Steevens rightly ie(lorcs Magot-pies. In Minfhew's Guide 
to the Tongues, 1617, we meet with a maggatapie : and Middleton 
iu his Moie Diffemblers hejide VYovieji^ fays : '*He calls her tnagot •' 

^J>." {"ARMER. 
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MACBETH. 169 

The fecret-ft man of blood. ^— What is the night? 
Lady M. Almoft at odds with morning, which 

is which. 
Mac^. How fay'fl thou, that MacduflF denies his 
perfon. 
At our great bidding?^ 

"^ Lady M. Did yon fend to him, fir? 

Macb. I hear it by the way; but I will fend: 



- • and cbpugfis, and to ok^^ hrou^hi forth 

TheJecreCJl man of blood, ] The inquifitive reader will find fuch 
a ftory in Thomas Lupton's Thou/and notahle things &c. 410 bl. i. 
no date, p. iQp; and in Goulart*s Admirable HiJoTtes &c. p. ^25. 
4to. 1607" Steevens. • 

• Hoxvfayfithou^ 8cc. ] Macbeth here aflcs a queftion, which the 
recoUcaion of a moment enables him to anfwer. Of this forgct- 
fulntfs, natuial to a mind oppiefs'd, there is a beautiful inftance in 
the facred fong of Deborah and Barak : ** She ajked her wije wo* 
men counjel; yea^ Jhe returned anjwer to herfelf, " 

Mr. M. Mafqn's interpretation of this paffage has, ^lowevcr, 
taught me diffidence of m> own.. He fuppofes, *and not without 
fufficicnt reafon, that *' what Macbeth means to fay, is this. M'Aa< 
do you think of tAii circumjiance ^ that Macduff denies to come at our 
great hiddintrt — What do you infer from thence? — What i J , your 
Opinion of the matter ? " 

So, in Othello, when the Duke is informed that the Turkifh fleet 
was making for Rhodes, which he fuppofed to have been bound 
for Cyprus, rhe fays, 

** Ho vt fay you bv this change?'* ♦ 
That is, what do you tnink of it? 

In The Coxcomb Aniptiio fays tQ Maria, 

. ** Sweetheart, vhow fay you by this gentleman? 
** He will away a^t midnight. " 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona, Speed fays — 

" But Launce, how fayji thouy that my mafter is become a no» 
table lover?" 

Again. Macbeth, in his addre/s to his wife, on the firft appear* 
ancc of Banquo's ghoft, ufes the fame form of words r 
^* — - — behold! look! lo ! how fay youf" 

The circumflp.icc, honevcr, on which this quedion is founded, 
took its rife from the old hiftory. Macbeth fent to Macduff to 
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lyb MACBETH. 

There's not a one of them, ^ but in his houfe 
I keep a fervant fee'd. I will lo-morrow, 
(Betimes 1 will,) unto the weird fifters:'* 
More (hall they fpeak ; for now I am bent to know, 
By the worft means, the worft : for mine own good, 
Ail caufes fhall give way; I am in blood 
Slept in fo far, that, fhould I wade no more, 
Returning were as tedious as go o'er: 
Strange things I have in head, that will to hand ; 
Which muft be a£led, ere they may be fcanu'd. ^ 
Lady M. You lack the feafon of all natures, 
fleep."^ 

aflSft in building the caftle of DunHnane. Macduff fcnt workmen 
8cc. but did not choofe to truft hi» perfon in the iyrant*s power. 
From that time he refolved on his death. Steevens. 

^ there's not z. one oj them^'\ A one of them, however uncouth 
the phrafe, figniRes an individual. In Albumazar^ 1614, the fame 
expreOion occurs : «« — Not a one (hakes his tail, but I figh out a 
paffion.'* Theobald would read ihane ; and might have found his 
propofed emendation in Davenant's alteration, of Macheih^ 1674. 
This avowal of^he tyrant is authorized by Holinflied: «i He had 
^n every nobleman's houfe one flie fellow or other in fee with him 
to reveale all," Sec. Sfeevens. 

* [Betimes I will,) un/<» the weird JJers :] The ancient copy 
reads — 

'« And betimes I will to the weird fillers. '* 
They whofe ears are familiarized to difcord, may perhaps objeft 
to my omi(fion of the firft word, and my fupplement to the fiJFth. 

Steevens. 



^ be fcann'd. ] To/can is to examine nicely. Thus, in 

Hamlet: 

^\ fo he goes to heaven, 

♦' And fo am 1 revcng'd: That would ht Jcannd,** 

Steevens. 

* rou lack the feafon of <tll natures, Jleep.] I take the meaning 
to be, you want Jleep, ^Nh\c\\Je(lJons, or gives the reliOi to, all nature, 
** Indiget fomni vita condimenti. " Johnson. 

This word is often ufed in this fcnfe by our author. So, in AlTs 
Well that ends well: ** 'Tis the bcft brine a maiden can feafon her 
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MACBETH. 171 

Macb. Come, we'll to fleep: My ftrange and 
feif-abufe J 

Is the initiate fear, that Wants hard ufe :— ^ 
We are yet but young in deed. ^ [Exeunt. 

praife in.*' Again, in Much ado about Nothin^y where, as in the 
prcfcnt inftancc, the word is ufed as a fubftantive : 
** And fait too little, which may feajon give 
*' To her foul tainted < flcfh. " 
An anonymous correfpondent thinks the meaning is, *^ You (land 
in need of the time or fe^fon of fleep, which all natures require. '* 
' . . Malone, 

* Wi art jet hut young in deed. ]. The editions before Theobald 
read: 

Wi^re hut young indeed. Johnson, 
The meaning is not ill explained by a line in King Henry VI* 
P, III: We are not, Macbeth would fay, 

*' Wnxdt impudent with ufe of evil deeds.'' 
or, we are not yet (as Romeo cxpreffes it) *■*■ old murilerers." Theo- 
bald's amendment may be countenanced by a paffage in Antony and 
CUopatra: ** Not in deed^ madafln, for I can do nothing.'* 

Tke initiate fear, is the fear that always attends the firft initiation 
into guilt, before the miod becomes callous and infenfihle by fre- 
quent repetition of it, dr (as the poet (ays) by hard «/>. 

' Stebvens. 
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17? M A G 5 E T ^. , 

S C E N E Y- 

iTic Heath. 

Thunder. Enter Hecate,/- meeting the three 
Witches. 

1. Witch. Why, how now, Hecate? ^ you lopk 
angerly. 

^ — — Enter Htcnie^] Shakfpeare has been ceofur^d for Intro- 
ducing Hecate among the vulgar witches, and, confcqueDtly, for 
confounding ancient with modern fuperftitions. — He has, however^ 
authority for giving a miftrefs to the wiiches, Delrio DiJquiJ, Mag, 
lib^i;. quxf^. 9. quotes a paflage of ApuUius, Lib, de AJino aureo-: 
" de quadam Caupona, regina Sagarum. " And adds further : — *» ut 
Tcias etiam turn quafdam ab iis hoc iitulo honpraias. '* !n confe- 
quence of this information, Ben Jonfon, In his Ma/que oj QveeiiSy 
has introduced a charader* which he callt z. Dame^ yvhp pr^fidcs at 
the meeting of the Witches: 

'* Sifters, ftay ; we want our dame.'^* 

The dame accordingly enters, inveiied with mirks of fuperiority, 
and the reft pay an implicit obedience to her commands. 

Again, in a True examination and conjejion oj Elizabeth Stile^ 
alias Rockyngham^ Sec. 1579. ^^' ^' nw^o* " Further (he faieih, that 
mother Seid're dwelling in the almes hoiife, was the rnaijlres witche 
of all the refte, and ihe is now deade. " 

Shakfpeare is therefore blameable only for calling his prefiding 
charader Hecate, as it might have been brought on with propriety 
under any other title whatever. Steevens. 

Shakfpeare feems tp have been unjufily cenfured for introducing 
Hecate among the modern witches. Scot's Di/covcry of Witchcraft, 
B, III. c. ii. and' c. xvi. and B. Xll. c. iii; meniioas^ it as the 
common opinion of all writers, that witches were fuppofed to have 
nightly ** meetings with Herodias, and the Pagan gods, ' and 
*» that in the night-times they ride abroad with Diana^ the goddefs 

of the Pagans," 8cc. Their dame 'or chief leader feems always 

to have been an old Pagan, as ^^ ^lie ladie Sibylla, Mineiva, or 
Diana." Tollet. 

^ Why^ how now, Hecate?] Marlowe, though a fcholar, has 
likewife ufed the word Hecate, as a di|[yllablc: 
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M A C B E T h. 173 

Hec. Have I not rcafon, teldams, as you are, 
Saucy, and overbold? How did you dare 
To trade and traffick with Macbeth^ 
In riddles, and afeirs of death; 
And 1, the miftrefs of your charms, 
The clofe contriver of all harms, 
Was never call'd to bear my part, ' 
Or fhow the glory of our art? 
And, .which is worfe, a!ll you have dovfd 
Hath been but for a wayward fon, 
Spiteful, and wrathful; whOj as others doj 
Loves for his' own ends, not for you.' 

^ i ' . . 

«* Plutoc's blew fire^ and tiecafs tree, ^ 
«' With magick fpells fo compafs thee. " 

* Dr. Faujus, MAionii 

' -i for a vfOfward foHi 

Spittjuli and Wraihful; who^ as others do. 
Loves for kis own ends^ not for you, ] Inequality of meafure^ 
(the firft of thefe lines beings a foot longer than the fecond] together 
vrith the unueceflary and weak comparifon -— ai others dOy incline 
xne to regard the paflage before uT ai both ihaimed aiid interpolated. 
Perhaps it originally ran thus : 

T for a waywjttd fon, * 

^ A fpiieful and a wrathfal, whd 
Loves fOt his own ends, not for yoii. 
But.tht repetition of the article a being tafually omitted by 
fonrc tranfcriber for the theatre, the verfe became too (hort, and a 
frefli concluGon to it was fupplied by the amanuenhs, who over- 
looked the legitimate rhyme who^ when he copied the play for 
publication. 

If it ht nec'ifeflary to exemplify the particular phrafeology intro- 
duced by way of amendment, a^paffage in the Witch by MiddlctOfli| 
^ill fufficienily anfwer that purpofc : ^ . 

What death is'i you d^fire fOr Almachildes ? — 
A fudden, and a fubtle. 
In this inftance, the repeated article a is alfo placed before two' 
adjedives referring to a fubfiaAtive in the preceding line. See alfo 
The Pafion Utters, Vol. IV. p. i55: •' Pray God fend us a good 
world and a peaceable.'* Again, in our author's King Henry IV: 
**- A good portly man, Tfaitb, and a corpulent. " 

Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The ioke of huntyngi that is 
tleped mayjter of game: ^^ It [the Boar] is a prowde beefly a feers, 
and « perilous.** Sxil£V£M8. 
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174 MACBETH. 

But make amends now: Get you gone, 

And at the pit of Acheron* 

Meet me i'the morning ; thither he 

Will come to know his deftiny. 

Your veffels, and your fpells, provide, 

Your charms, and every thing befide : 

I am for iht air ; this night Til fpend 

Unto a difmal-faial end. ^ 

Great bufinef;5 muft be wrought ere noon : 

Upon the corner of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous drop profound ; * 

ril catch it ere it come to ground: 

And that, diflill'd by magick flights,^ 

Shall raife fuch artificial fprights, 

As, by the ftrength of their illufion, 

Shall draw him on to his confufion : ^ 

• the pit of Acheron — ] Shakfpeare feems to have thought 

it allowable to beRow ^he name of Acheron oo any fountain, lake, 
or pit, through which there was vulgarly fuppofed to be a coramu- 
nication between this and the infernal world. The true original 
Acheion was a river in Grccc* ; and yet Virgil gives this name to 
bis lake in the valley of AmJanBus in lialy. Steevens. 

* Unto a ifi/mal'fatal end, j The old copy violates the metre by 
needlefs addition : 

Unto a difmal and a fatal ^nd. 

1 read — difmal-JataL Shakfpeare, as Mr. Tyrwhitt obferves in 
a note on King Richard 111, is fond of thefe compound epithets, io 
vrhich the firft adjedive is to be confidered as an adverb. So, in 
that play we meet with childijh-jooli/hy /en/elt/s-oljlinate^ znd mortal' 
Jlaring, Steevens. 

* vnporous drop profound; ] That is, a drop that h^$ projifund^ 

deep^ or hidden qualities. Johnson. 

This vaporous drop feems to have been meant for the fame as 
the virus lunare of the ancients, being a foam which the moon was 
fuppofed to (bed on particular herbs, or other objeds, vthch 
fiiongly folicited by enchantment. Lucan introduces Eridbo uling 
it. 1. 6: 

** ^ virus large lunare tninijral, " Steevens. 

5 — .^JlightSt ] Arts ; fubtlc pradices. Johnson. 
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MACBETH. 175 

. ■ ' ' * 

He fliall fpurn fate, fcorn death, and bear 
His hopes 'bovc wifdom, grace, and fear:^ 
And you all know, fecurity 
Is mortals' chiefefl enemy. 

Song. \within,'\ Come away, come away^^ %cc. 

Hark, I am calFd ; my little fpirit, fee, 

Sits in a foggy cloud, and ftays for me. [Exit. 

I. Witch. Come, let's make hafte ; fhe'll foon 

be back again. [Exeunt. 



SCENE VI. 

Fores. A Room in the Palace^ 

Enter Lenox, and another Lord. * 

Len. My former fpccches have but hit your 
thoughts, 

* Come away^ come away, 8cc. ] This .entire fong I found in a 
MS. dramatic piece, entiiled, " A Tragi-Coomodic called Th* 
"Witch ; long Jince adcd 8cc. written by Thomas Middleton. *• 
The Hecate of Shakfpeare has faid — 

*' I ain for the air," 8cc. 
the Hecate of Wddleton (ynho, like the former, is fummoned 
away by aerial fpirits) has the fame declaration in almoft the fadic 
words — > 

** I am for aloft" See. 
Song,'\ *' Come away, come away: \ ' n 

»' Heccat, /f^cc«/, come away,*' &c. 5 *" '*^ **'''• 
See my note among Mr. Maloae's Prolegomena, Article Macm 
heth^ [Vol. II.] where other coincidences 8cc. are pointed out. 

Steevens. 

' ' Enter Len§Ky and another Lord. ] As this tragedy, like the reft 
of Sbakfpeare's, is perhaps overftocked with perfonages, it is not 
cafy to aflign a reafon why a namelefs charader {hould be iotro^ 
duced here, (Ince nothing is faid that might not with equal pro- 
priety have been put into the mouth of auy^ other difaffeded man. 
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176 MACBETH. 

Which can interpret further : only, I fay, 
^ Things have been ftrangely borne: The gracious 
Duncan 
Was pitied of Macbeth: — marry, he was dead:— 
And the right- valiant Banquo walk'd too late; ^ 
Whom, you may fay, if itpleafc ygu, Fleancc 

kiU'd, 
.For Fleance fled. Men rauft not walk too late. 
Who cannot want the thought,^ howmonftrous^ 
It was for Malcolm, and for Donalbaiii, 
To kill their gracious father? damned fafi! 
How it did grieve Macbeth! did he not ftraight, 
In pious rage, the two delinquents tear, 
That were the Oaves of drink, and thralls of flecp ? 
Was not that nol^ly done ? Ay, and wifely tbo ; 
For 'twould have anger'xi any heart alive. 
To hear the men deriy it. So that, I fay, 
He has borne all things well: and I do think. 
That, had he Diincan's fons under his key, 
(As,an'tpleafe heaven, he fhall not,) they fhould find 
What 'twere to kill a father ; fo ihould Fleance; 
But, peace ?.*iii-.for from broad words, and 'caufis he 

faiVd \ , ' 

His prefence at the tyrant's feaft, I hear, 

4- believfe therefore that in the original copy it was written with a 
very cbmmon forio of contradion Lenox and An for which, the 
tranfcriber, infiead of Lenox and Angui, fet down Lenox and ^n- 
oiktr Lord. The author had indeed been more iiidebted to the 
tranfcfiber*s fidelity and diligence, had he committed no errors of 
greater importance. Johnson. 

' Who cannot want ike thought^ ] The fenfe requires : 

Who can want the thought 

* Yet, 1 believe, tbe text is not corrupt. Shakfpeare is fometimes 
incorred in thefe minutia. Malone. 

? monjroui-^] This word is htre ufcd aiS a trifyllable. 

Malone. 
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MACBETH. 177 

MacdufF lives in difgrace : Sir, can yon tell 
Where he beftows himfelf ? 

Lord. The fon of Duncan/ 

From whom this tyrant hoids the due of birth, 
Lives in the Englifli court ; and is received ' 

Of the moft pious Edward with fuch grace,^ 
That the malevolence of fortune nothing 
Takes from his high refpeft : Thither MacdufF 
Is gone to pray the holy king,, on his aid^ 
To wake Northumberland, and warlike Siward : 
That, by the help of thefe, (with Him above 
To ratify the work,) we may again 
Give to our tables m6at, fleep to our nights; 
Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives ;^ 
Do faithful homage, and receive free honours,^ 
All which we pine for now : And this report 
Hath fo exafperate ^ the king,"^ that he 



1 the Jon of Duncan^] The old co^y—fons. Malone. 
Theobald correded it. Johnson, 

• on his aid-^] Old copy — upon^ STf evens.) 

» Free from our feafts and banquets bloody knives;] The conllruc- 
tion is — Free our feafts and banquets from bloodjrAnives. Perhaps 
the words are tranfpofed, and the Hoe originally ftood : 

Our Jeajis and banquets free from bloody knives, Malone. 

Aukward tranfpofitions in ancient language are fo frequent, that 
the paQage before us might have paiTed unfufpeded, bad there not 
been a pofBbility that the compofitor s eye caught the word Jrei 
from the line immediately following. We might read, fright^ or 
fray (a verb commonly ufed by old writTers) but any change perhapi 
is needlefs. Steevens. 

* and receive free honours^] Free may be either honouri, 

Jreely beftowed, not purchafed by crimed ; or honours without 
Jlavery^ without dread of a tyrant. Johnson. 

' exafperate — ] i. e. exafperated. So contaminate U ufed for 

contaminate^/ in JC. Henry T. Steevens. 

^ the king^] i. e. Macbeth. The old copy has, Icfs intel- 

ligibly, — their. Steevens. 

Vol. XI. N 
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Preparies for fome attempt of war/ 

Len. Sent he to MacdafF? 

Lord. He did: and with an abfolute, Sir, not J^ 
The cloudy jneffenger turns nae his back, . 
)C/f Af^^^ hums ; as who fliould.fay, Toull ruejhe time . 
\pA That clogs me with this anjwcr. 

^1/ Len. And that well might 

Advife him to a caution,^ to hold what diflance 
His wifdom can provrde. Some holy angel 
Fly to the cotin of England, and unfold 
His meffage ere he come ; that a fvvift bleffing 
May foon return to this our fufferrng country ^ 
Under a hand accurs'd ! ^ 
^ Lord. My prayers with him ! \ 

[ExtunL 

Their refers to the fon of Duncan, and Macduff. Sir T. Hahmer 
reads unneccffarily, I think, the king. Malone. 

* Prepares for fome attempt of war.] The fingularity of this ex- 
pieffion, with the apparent redundancy of the mcue, ^Imoft per« 
fuade me to follow Sir T. Hanmer, by the bmiffion of the two laft 
words. Steevens. 

^ Advife kirn to a caution,] Sir T. Hanmer, to add fmoothnefs 
to the verification, readi-^to a care. 

I fufped, however, the words — to «, are interpolations defigned 
to render an elliptical expre(Hon more clear, according to fome 
player'rapprehenfion. Perhaps the lines originally ftood thus: 
And that well might 

Advife him caution, and to hold what difiance 
His wifdom can provide. Steevens. 

• to this our Juffering country 
Under a hand accursed !] The conRru3ion is, — to our country 

fuffering under a hand accurfed. Malone. 

' Mf prayers with him /] The old copy, frigidly, and in defiance 
of meafure, reads ^ 

ril fend my prayers with him. 

I am a-ware, that for this, and fimilar rejedions, I (hall be^ cen* 
fured by thofe who are difinclined to venture c^ut of the track of 
the old ftage«vraggori, though it may occafionally condud them 
into a Qough. It may fooo, therefore, be difcovered^ that iiume* 
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179 



ACT IV. S C E N E L« 

A dark Carfe. In the middle^ a Cauldron boiling. 
Thunder. Enter the three Witches. 

1. Witch. Thrice the b rindcd cat ha th mew'd.^ 

2. Witch. Thrice ; anST once the hedge-pig 

whin'd.* . 



rou5 beauties are refidcnt in the difcarded words — J fend } and that 
as frequently as the vulgarifm — on^ has been difplaced to makeroom 
for — 0/, a diamond has been exchanged for a pebble. — For my own 
fake, however, let me add, that throughout the prefent tragedy 
no fuch liberties have been excrcifed, without the previous appro- 
bation of Dr. {"armer, who fully concurs with me in fuppofing the 
irregularities of Shakfpeare's text to be oftener occafioned by in- 
terpolations, than by oniiffions. Steevens. 

' Scene /.] As this is the chief fcene of enchantment in the play, 
it is proper in this place to pbferve, with how much jud^geroeot 
Shakfpeare has fele^ed all the circumOances of his infernal cere- 
monies, and how exadly he has conformed tocomuion opinions and 
traditions : 

** Thrice the brinded cat hath mew'd.'* 
The ufual form in which familiar fpirits are reported to c<ynverfe 
with witches, is that of a cat. A witch, who was tried about half 
a ceutury before the time of Shakfpeare, had a cat napaed Ru-tterkiu, 
as the fpirit of one of thofc witches was Grimalkin ; and when any 
mifchief was to be done, fhe ufed to bid Rutterkin go andjly, £^t 
once when (be would have fent Rutterkin to torment a daughter of 
the conniefs of Rutland, inftead of going ox fiyingy he only cried 
mtWy from whence fhe difcovered that the lady was out of hi^ 
power, the power of witches being not univerfal, but limited, as 
Shakfpeare has taken care to inculcate : 

*» Thoughv his bark cannot be loft, 

»* Yet it fhall be tempcft-tofl." 
• The common afflidions which the malice of witches produced', 
Vere melanchaly, fits, and ^ofs of flefh, which are threatened b^ 
•nc of Shakfptarc'i witches t^ 

N a 
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3. Witch. Harper cries :^—'Tis time, 'lis time/ 



«* Weary fcv*n nights, nine times nine, 

^« Shall he dwindle, peak, and pine.'* 
It was likewife their pradicc to deftroy the cattle of their neigh- 
bours, and the farmers have to this day many ceremonies to fecure 
their cows and other cattle from witchcraft ; but they feem to have 
been molt fufpeded of malice againft fwine. Shakfpeare has ac- 
cordingly made one of his witches declare that (he has been kilting 
Jwine ; and Dr. Harfnet obferves, that about that time, '•'■ a fow 
could not be ill of the meaJleSy nor a girl oj ike /ullensy but Jome old 
woman wa^ charged with witchcraft,*' 

*' Toad, that under the cold fione, 

** Days and nights haft thirty-one, 

'* SweUer'd yenom fleeping got, 

" Boil thou firft i'the charmed pot." 
Toads have likewife long lain under the reproach of being b/ 
fome means acceflary to witchcraft, for which reafon Shakfpeare« 
in the firft fcene of this play, calls one of the fpirits Paddock or 
Toad, and now takes care to put a toad firft into the pot. Whea 
Vauinus was feized at Touloufe, there was found at his lodgings 
ingens bujo vitro inclufus, a great toad fhut in a vial, upon which 
thofe that profecuted him Veneficium exprobrabanty charged him^ 1 
fuppofe, with witchcraft, / 

*' Fillet of a fenny fnake,^ 

^* In the cauldron boil and bake :> 

*^ Eye of newt, and toe of frog ; 

** For a charm," 8cc. 
The propriety of thefe ingredients may be known by confulting 
the books de Viribus Animalium and de Mirabilibus Mundi^ afcribed 
to AlDertus Magnus,, in which the read'er, who has time and cre- 
dulity, may difcover very wonderful fecrets. 

'* Finger of birth -ftrangled babe, 

*' Ditch-deliver'd by a drab j" 

It has been already mentioned in the law againft witches, that 
they arc fuppofed to take up dead bodies to ufe in enchantments, 
"Which was confeffed by the woman whom king James examined, 
and who had of a dead body, that was divided in one of their af- 
femblies, two fingers for^her fliare. It is obfervable, that Shak- 
fpeare, on this great occafion which involves the fate of ji king, 
multiplies all the circumftances of horror. The babe, whofe finger 
is ufed, muft be ftrangled in its birth ; the greafe muft not only be 
human, but muft have dropped from a gibbet, the gibbet of a 
;.nurdcrcr , axK^cven the fow, who£e blood is ufed, muft have of« 
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1 . Witch. Round about the cauldron go ; 
In the poifon'd entrails throw. 



fended nature by devouring her own farrow. Thefe are touches of 
judgement and genius. • ^ 

'* And now at>out the cauldron fing, 

»* Black fpiriis and white, 
♦' Red fpirits and giey, 
*' Mingle, mingle, mingle, 
*■*■ You that mingle may/* 
And in a former part : 

** weird filters, hand in hand, *•■ 

" Thus do go about, "about; 
** Thrice to thine, and thrice to mine, 
" And thrice again^ to make up nine !'* 
Thefe two paflagcs I have brought together, becaufe thev both 
feem fubjeft to the objedion of too much levity for the fblemnity 
of enchantment, and may both be (bown, by one quotation from 
Camden's account of iVeland, to be founded upon a pradice really 
obferved by the uncivilifed natives of that country : ** When any 
one gets a fall, fays the informer of Camden ^ he ftarts up, and, turn* 
ing three times to the rights digs a hole in the earth ; for they imagine 
that there is a fpirit in the grouhd, and if he falls fick in two or 
three days, they fend one of iheir women that is Ikillcd in that way 
to the place, where (he fays, 1 call thee from the eaft, v/cft, north, 
and fouth, from the groves, the woods, the rivers, and the fens, 
from the fairies., red, black, white.** There was likewife a book 
written before the time of Shakfpeare, dcfcribing, amongft oilier 
properties, the colours of fpirits. 

Many othef circumftances might be particularifcd, in which 
Shakfpeare has fhown his judgement and IiJlS knowledge. 

Johnson. 
5 Thrice the brinded cat hath mew^d.] A cat, from time imme- 
morial, has been the agent and favourite of witches. This fuper- 
fiitious fancy is pagan, and very ancient; and the original, perhaps, 
this : When Galinthia was changed into a cat by (he Fates ( fays An^ 
tonius Liberalis, Metam. cap. 29.), by witches, [fays Paufanias in 
his Bceoiics,) Hecate took pity of her, and made her ^her priejiefs ; irt 
which office f he continues to this day. Hecate herfelf too, ,wMn Typhon 
forced all the gods- and godtkjfes to hide themfelves in animals, affumed 
the fhape of a c^t. So, Ovid; 

9^ Fc\c foror P ha bi latuit.'" Warburton. 
' Thrice ; and once the hedge-pig whin'd.] Mr. Theobald reads, 

N 3 
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Toad, that under coldeft ftonc,^ 
Days and nights hafl.^ thirty one 

twice and once, Sec, and obferves that odd numbers are ufed in all 
enchantments and magical operations. The remark is jutt, but 
the paffagc was mifunderftood. The ftcond Witch only repeats the 
number wfiich the firft had mentioned, in order to confirm what 
flie had faid ; and then adds, that the hedge-pig had likewife cried, 
though but once. Or what fecms more eafy, the hedge-pig had 
"whined thrice, and aficr an interval had whined onc^ again. 

Even numbers, however, were always reckoned inauTpicious. 
So, in The Honeji Laxayer, by S. S. 1616 : "Sure 'tis not a lucky 
time; the firft crow I heard this morning, cried twice. This everiy 
fir, is no good number." Twice and once\ however, might be a 
cant exprcfiion. So, in King Henty IV. P. II. Silence fays, '* I 
iiave been merry twice and once, ere now." Steevens. 

The urchin, or hedgehog, from its foUtarinefs, the uglinefs of 
its appearance, and from a popular opinion that it fucked or poi- 
foncd the udders of cows, was adopted into tht demonologic fyftem, 
and its (hape was fomctiraes fuppofed to.be affumed by mifchievous 
elves. Hence it was one of the plagues of Caliban in The Tempejl, 

f . Warton. 
' Harper cries:] This is fome imp, or familiar fpirit, concern* 
ing wliofe etymology and office, the reader may be wifer than th« 
editor. Thofc who are acquainted with Dr. Farmer's pamphlet, 
will be unwilling to derive the name of Harper from Ovid's War- 
I palos, ab aoTct^o), rapio. Sec Upton's Critical obfervatiens^ 8cc. edit. 
1748, p. i55. 

Harper, however, ma.y be only a mifpclling, or mifprint, for 
harpy. So, in Mailowe's Tamburlaine, Sec. iSgo ; 
** And like a hatj^r tyers upon my life." 
The word cries likewife feems to countenantc this fuppofition. 
Crying is one of the technical terms appropriated to the iioifp 
made by birds of prey, cfpecially When they are hungry. 

Steevens. 
* : — "'Tis time, ^lis time.'j This familiar does not cry out that 
it is time for them to begin their enchantments ; but cries, i. e. 
gives them the Tignal, upon which the third Witch communicates 
the notice to her Qfters : , 

Harper cries : — *Tis time,, 'lis time. 
Thus too the Hecali~oi Middleton, already quoted ; 
^ '* Htc] Heard you the owle yet? 

♦* Stad.] Briefcly in the copps. 
»' Hec] 'Tis high time Jor us then." Steivens. 
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SwelterM venom ^ fleeping got, 
Boil thou firft T the charmed pot! 

All. Double, double toil and trouble;^ 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

2. Witch. Fillet of a fenny fnake, 
In the cauldron boil and bake : 
Eye of newt, and toe of frog, 
Wool of bat, and tongue of dog, 



' Round about the cauldron go ;] Milton lias caught this image ia 
his Hymn on the Mornifig of CkiiJVs Nativity : 

" la difmal dance about the furnace blue." Steevens. 

^ — '— co/<^cft /fln^,] The old copy has—** cold ftone." The 
modern editors, *' — the cold Itoiie." — The flighter change I have 
made, by fubflituling the fuperlaiivc for ifhe pofitive, has met with 
the appiobaiion of Dr. Farmer, or it would not have appeared in 
the text. Stetevens. 

The was added b^ Mr. Pope. Malons* 

7 Days and nights haft — ] Old copy — has, Correftcd by Sir 
T. Hanmer. Malone. 

® Sweltcrd venom — ] This word feems to be employed by Shak- 
fpeare, to fignify that the animal was moiftcned wiih its own cold 
cxfudations. So, in the twenty. fecorid fong of Drayton's Polyoi" 
lion : 

•* And all the knights there dub'd the morning but before, ' 
'* The evening fun beheld xhtvt Jwelter d in their gore." 

In the old trandation of Boccace's Novels, [1620J the following 
fentence alf6 occurs : — " an huge and mighty toad even welteiing 
(as it were)/ in a. hole full of poifon," '■*' SwfUering in blood" is 
likewife an expreflion ufed by Fuller in his Church Hijlory, p. 3;. 
• '^And in Churchyard's Farewell to the Worlds jSgS, is a Cmila« 
expreflion: 

'* He fpake great thinges that [welted in his greace." 

( Steevens.. 

• Double, double toil and trouble ;] As this was a very extraordi- 
nary incantation, they were to double their pains about it* I tliink^ 
therefore, it fliould be pointed as I have pointed it : 

Double^ double ioil and trouble i 
otherwife the folemnity is abated by the immediate^ recurrence oi 
the rhyme. Steevens. 

N 4 
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Adder's fork, and blind-worm's fting,* 
Lizard's leg, and owlet's wing 
For a charm of powerful trouble. 
Like a hell-broth boil and bubble. 

All. Double, double toil and trouble ; 
Fire, burn ; and, cauldron, bubble. 

3. Witch. Scale of dragon, tooth of wolf ; 
Witches' mummy ; maw, and gulf ^ 
Of the ravin'd falt-fea (hark -/■ > 
Root of hemlock, digg'd i'the dark; 



• blind- worm*8 Jift^^] The hlind'WOrm is the /low'tvorm. 

So Drayton io Noah's tlood : ' .• . 

** Tt?e fmaUteyedy/ou;.ti/orTO held of many blind,'* 

Steevens. 

' Wtfti', and Siulfy] X^egulfh the jwallow^ the throat. 

1 Stfevens. 

. Tn The Mirror Jor Magijirates^ we have *' monftrous mawes and 
guljes. " Hfnderson. 

^ tdviud falt-fea Jhari;'\ Mr. M. Mafon obfervcs that wc 

Oiouid read ravin inftead of ravin d. So, in All's well that ends 
well Helena fays, 

I* ., — ^Better it Were 

** I met the ravin lion, when he roar'd ' 

»* With iharp conftraiut of hunger.'* 
And in Beau mdut and Fletcher^sMai^ of th^ Mill^ Gillian fays 
** When nurfe Amaranta—- 
«* Was feiz*d on by a fierce and hungry bear, 
'* She was the ravin's prey. 
However, in Phineas Fletctier's Locujsy or ApoUyonifis^ 1627, 
the fame word, as it appears in the text of the play before us, 
occurs : 

, ** But flew, devour'd and fill*d his empty maw ; 
** Butwiih his raven d prey his bowell's broke, 
'* So into four divides his brazen yoke." 
Ravin d is glutted with prey. Ravin is the ancient word ior prey 
i>ht,ained by violence. So, in ^Drayton's Polyolhion^ fong 7: 

** but a den for beafts of ravin made.** 

The fame word occurs again in Meafure for Meafure, 

Steevens. 
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Liver of blafpheming Jew ; 
Gall of goat, and' flips of yew, 
Sliver'd in the moon's eclipfe ; ^ 
Nofe of Turk, and Tartar's lips ; ^ 
Finger, of birth-ftrangled babe, 
Ditch-deliver'd by a drab, \ 

Make the gruel thick and Jlabjj ( 
Add thereto a tiger's chaudron,^ 
For the ingredients of our cauldron, i 

All. Double, double toil and trouble; 
Fire, bu^n ; and, cauldron, bubble. 



To ravin, according to Minflieu, is to devour, or eat greedily. 
See his Dict. 1617, in v. To devour, I believe, our author, with. 
hi$ ufual licence, ufcd ravin d ior ravenous, the paffive participle 
for the adjeftive. Malone. 

* SUver'd in the moon's eclipfe;] Sliver is a common word in 
the North, where it means to cut apiece or a Jlice, Again, in Kini^ 
Lear : 

*' She who herfelf vtiWJliver and difbranch.** 
Miltou has t,ranrplanted the fecond of thefe ideas into his Lycidas: 

*' perfidious bark 

" Built in th' eclip/e.*' Stefvfns. 

^ Nofe of Turky and Tartar s lips ; ] Thefe ingredieiits in all pro- 
bability owed their introdiidion to the deteftat^on in which the 
Turks were held, on account of the holy mars. 

So folicitous indeed were our neighbours the French {from whom 
moft of our prejudices as wellas cuftoms are derived) to keep this 
idea awake, that even in iheir military fport of the quintain, their 
foldiers were accuftomed to point their lances at the figure of a 
Saracen. Steevens. . ^ 

7 Add thereto a .tiger* s chaudron,]- Chaudron, i. e. entrails; a 
word formerly in common ufe in the books of cookery, in one of 
which, printed- in iSgy, I meet with a receipt to make a pudding 
of a calf's chaldron. Again, in Decker's Honejl WKore, i635: 
** Sixpence a meal wench, as well as heart can wifh, wiih calves' 
chaulflrons and chitterlings." At the coronation feaft of Elizabeth 
of York, queen of Henry VIL among other diihes, one was *' a 
fwan with chaudron,** meaning fauce made with its entrails. , See 
Ives's Seled Papers; N°. 3. p. 140. See alfo Mr. Pegge's Formt 
of Cury, a roll of ancient Englt/h Cookery, 8cc. 8vo. 1780, p. 66. 

Steev£NS« 
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2. Witch. Cool it with a babpon's bload, 
Then the charm is firm and good. 

Enter Hecate, and the other three Witches/ . 

Hec. O, well done!* I commend your pains; 
And every one Ihall fhare i'the gains. . 
And now about the cauldron fing, 
Like elves and fairies in a ring, 
Enchanting all that you put in. \MuJick. 

SON G> 

Black Jpiriis and whitest 

Red f pints and grey ; 
Mingle, mingle, mingle. 

You that mingle may. 

' i- the other three Witches, ] The infertion of thcfe words 

(and the other three Witches) in the original copy, muft be owing to 
a miftakc. There is no reafon to fuppofe that Shakfpcarc meant to 
introduce more than three wiiches upon the Tcene. RnsON. 

' 0, well done i \ Ben Jonfon's I>am«, in his Mafque oj Queens, 
1609, addrefTes her afTociaies in the fame manner : 
*' Well done, my hags.'* 

The attentive reader .will obfervt, that in this piece, old Ben 
has exerted his flrouged efforts to rival the incantation of Shak« 
fpeare's Witches, and the final add re fs of Profpero to the aerial 
fpirits under his command. 

It may be remarked alfo, that Shakfpcare's Hecate, 'after deli- 
vering a fpecch of five lines, interferes no farfhcr in the bufinefs 
of the fcene, but is loft in the crowd of fubordinate witches. No- 
thing, in (hort, is cffefted by her afliftancc, but what might have 
been done without it. Steevei+s. 

9 SOAfG,] In a former note on this tragedy, I had obfervcd, 
that the original edition contains only the two firft words of ^ the 
fong before us; but have fince difcovcred the cniire (Ian z a in the 
Witch, a dramitic piece by Middlcton, already quoted. The fong 
is there called —*' a Charmc-fong, about a veffcl." — I may add, 
that this invacatioa, as li Jirji occurs in the Witch, is — *•• White 
fpirits, black fpirits, gray fpirits, red fpirits." ..^Afterward*, we 
find it in its prefent metrical fhape. ^ 
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2. Witch. By the pricking of my thombs,* 
Somethinjg wicked this way comes : — — 
Open, locks, whoever knocks. 

Enter Macbeth. 

Macb. How now, you fetrct, black, and midnight 
hags ? 
What is't you do ? 

All. a deed without a name. 

. Macb. I conjure you, by that which youprofefs, 
(Howe'er you come to know it,) anfwer me : 
Thou<^h you untie the winds, and let them fight 
AgaiiiR the churches ; though the yefty waves ^ 
Confound and fwallow navigation up; 
1 hough bladed corn be lodg'd, ^ and trees blown 
down ; 



The fong was in all probability a traditional one. The colours 
of fpiiiis ate often mentioned. So, in Monjieur Thomas^ ^G^g : 
** Be thou blacky or white, or green^ 
'' Be thou heard, or to be fcen.'* 
Perhaps, indeed, this mufical Icrap (which docs not well accord 
^itb the fciious bufinefs ofthe'fcene) wa5 introduced by the players, 
^v)chout the fuggeftioii of Shakfpeare. Steevens. 

Ivoeinald Scot in his Dijcovery of Withcraft, i584, enumerating 
t!ic dittcrent kjnds of fpirits, particularly mentions white^ blacky 
gtey , and red fpirits. See alfo a padage quoted from Camden, ante, 
\>. 181, n. 8. The modern editions, without authority, read— 
i>.. r, fpirits and grey. Malone. o / 

^ ' By the prioking of my thumbsy 8:c. ] It is a very ancient fiiper- 
Aiiionv that ail fuddcn pains of the body, and other ieofations 
which could not naturally be accounted for, were prefages of fome* 
what that vmas (hortly to happen. Hence Mr. Upton has explained 
a paflage in The Miles Qloriofus of Plautus : " Timeo quod rerum 
gefferim hie, ita dorjus tolus pruril/' Steevens. 

' -^ — yejy waves ] That is foaming or frothy waves. 

JOHtiSON. 
* Though bladed corn be\odg6 , ] So, in iC. Richard II: 
** Our fighs, and they, (hall lod^c the fu'snraer corn." 
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Though caftles topple ^ on their warders' heads ; 

Though palaces, and pyramids, do flope 

Their heads to their foundations ; though the trca- 

fure 
Of nature's germii^s ^ tumble all together, 
Even till deflruftion ficken, anfwer me 
To what I a(k you. 

1. Witch. Speak. 

2. Witch. Demand. 

3. Witch. Well anfwer. 
1. Witch. Say, if thou'dft rather hear it from our 

mouths, 
Or from our mafters' ? 

Macb. Call them, let me fee them. 

1. Witch. Pour in fow's blood, thathatheaten 
Her nine farrow ; greafe^ that's fweaten 

Again, in King Henry VI. P. 11: 

*' Like to the fummcr corn by tcmpcft lodgd."* 
Corn, proftrate4 by the wind, in modern language, is faid to be 
lay'd; but lodged had anciently, the fame meaning. RirsON. 

* Though cajles topple ] Topple^ is ufed for tumble. So, ia 

Marlowe's Lu/'5 Dominion^ Aft IV. fc. iii : 

** That I might pile up Charon's boat fo full, 

** Until it topple o'er." ' 

Again, in Shirley's Gentleman of Venice: 

♦» . may be, his haftc hath toppled him 

»* Into the river.'* 
Again, in Pericles Prince of Tyre^ 1609: 

*' The very principals did feem to rend, and all to topple,** 

Steevens. 

* Of nature's germins ] This was fubftituted by Theobald 

for Nfiirtre's germaine^ Johnson. * 

So, in K, Lear^ \& III. fc. ii: 

*' all germins fpill at once 

*' That make ungrateful man." 
Germins are feeds which have begun to germinate or fprout. Germ 
men , Lat. Germe^ Fr. Germe is a word ufed by Brown in his 
Vulgar Errors: ** Whether it be not made out of the germe or 
treadle of the egg," &c. Steevens. 
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From the murderer's gibbet, throw 
Into the flame. 

All ^ Come, high, or low; 
Thyfelf, and office, deftly ihow. ^ 

Thunder. An Apparition of an armed head rifesj 

Macb. Tell me, thou unknown power,— '^ — 
1. Witch. He knows thy thought; 

Hear his fpeech, but fay thou nought. ^ 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! beware 
Macduff; 
Beware the thane of Fife.^ — Difmifs me ; — Enough. 

[ dejccnds. 

• '- deftly Jhow, ] i. «. with adroitnefs, dextcroufly. So, in 

the fecond part of K, Edward IV, by Heywood, 1626 : 

•-' my miftrefs fpeaks deftly and truly." 

Deft is a North Country word. So, in Richard Brome's Northern 
Lafs, i633: 

*' He faid I were a deft lafs.*' Steevens. 

1 An Apparition of an armed head rijes, ] The armed head rcprefents 
fymbolically Macbeth*s head cut ofiF and brought to Malcolm by 
Macduff. The bloody child is Macduff untimely ripp*d from his 
ipother's womb. The child with a crown on his head, and a 
bough in his hand, is the royal Maltolm, who ordered his foldiers 
to hew them down a bough, and bear it before them to Duniinaae. 
This obfervatioh I have adopted from Mr. Upton. Steevens. 

Lord Howard, in his Dejenjative ag^ainjl the Poijon of JuppofeA 
Frophecies ^ mentions, *' a notable example of a conjuror, who re- 
prefented (as it were, in dumb (how) all^the perfoos who fliould 
pofTefs the crown of France; and caufed the king of Navarre, or 
rather a wicked fpirit in his fiead, to appear in the fifth place,** 8cc. 

Farmer. 
• fay thou nought. ] Silence was neceffary during all incan- 
tations. So, in Dr. ftfu^uj, 1604: 

*' Your grace, f^emand no queflions,-^ 

** But in dumb filence let them come and go." 
Again, in The Tempejt : ' 

*' be mute^ or elfe our fpell is marr'd.** Steevens. 

» Bfwurt the thant oj £ife,^] '^ : He had learned of certain 
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Macb. What-e'er thou art, for thy good caution, 
thanks ; 
Thou haft harp'd ray fear aright : *— .But one word 
more : — . , 

1. Witch. He will not be commanded : Here's 
another, 
More potent than the firft. 

Thunder. An Apparition of a bloody child rifes. 

App. Macbeth! Macbeth! Macbeth! — 

Macb. Had I three ears, I'd hear thee. 

App. Be bloody, bold, andrefolute: laugh to fcorff 
The power of man ; for none of woman born 
Shall harm Macbjeth. ^ [ defcends. 

Macb* Then live, MacdufF; What need I fear 
of thee ? 
But yet ril make affurance double fure, 
And take a bon3 of fate : ^ thou flialt not live ; 
That I may tell pale-hearted fear, it lies. 
And fleep in fpite of thunden-^^ What fs this, 

wizrards, in wbofe words he put great confidence, how that he 
ought to take heedc of MtfCi^ttf,'* 8cc. Holiofhed. Steevens* 

* Thou Afl/? harp'd my fear aright:] To harp, h to touch on a 

paffion as a harper touches a firing. So, in Coriolanus^ A6t H* 
fc. uU: 

** Harp on that £A\V Steevens. 

^ ^hall hitrm^Mnchelh. ] So, Holtnflied : — ** And - furcly here- 
upon he had put Macduff to death, but that a certeine witch, whom 
be had iil great truft, had told him, that he (houid never be flaitie 
with man borne of anie woman, nor vanquiftied till the wood of 
Bernane came to the caft«lL of Dunfinanct This prophecie put all 
feare out of his heart. " Si'ECVEWS. 

* take a bond of fate :] In tVis fcene the attorney has more 

than once degraded the poet j for prefently we harc-^^ the Itaftol 
itoturc^*' Stssvens. 
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Thunder. An Apparition of a child crowned^ with a 
tree in his hand, rifes. 

That rifes like the iffue of a kir^ ; 
And wears upon his baby brow the round 
And topoffovereignty?^ 

All. Liften, but fpeaknot. ^ 

App. Be lion-mettled, proud; and take no care 
Who chafes, who frets, or where confpircrs are: 
Macbeth fhall never vanquifti'd be, until 
Great Birnain wood to high Dunfinane hilF 
Shall come againft him. [ defcends, 

Macb. That will never be : 

Who can imprefs the foreft ; ^ bid the tree 

* the rbund 

And top of fovereigntyf] The round is that part of the crown 
that encircles the head. The top is the ornament that rifes above 
it. Johnson. " 

^ Lijlen^ hut fpeak not. ] The old copjr, injurioufly to meafurey 
reads — * , 

Liften, but fpeak not to't, Steevens. 

' ^ At^A Dunfinane hill — ] The prefent quantity of Dunji^ 

none is right. In every fubfequent inftance the accent is niifplaced* 
Thus, in Hervcy*s Lift oj King Robert Bruce^ 1729 (a good aw-- 
thority): , 

" The noble Weemyfs, Mc duff's immortal fon, 

*' MC duff! th* affcrtcr of the Scottifli throne ; 

(I Wbofe deeds let Birnam and Dunjinnan XtW^ 

^* When Canmore battled, and the viKain "=' fell.** RitsoN. 

Prophefies of apparent imp^ffibilities were common in Scotland^ 
fuch as the removal of one place to another. Under this popular 
prophetick formulary the prefent prcdiftion may be ranked. In the 
fame flrain peculiar to his country, fays Sir David Liodfay: 

'» Quhen the Bas.and the Ifle of May 

" Bcis fct upon the Mount Sinay, 

" Quhen the Lowmound bcfydc Falkland 

*» Be liftit to Northumberland^ ." T. Warton. 

* Who can imprefs the forej ;] i. e. who can command the foreft 
to ferve him like a foldicr imprefsM. Johnson. 

tMC.beth. 
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Unfixhis earth-bound root? fweetbodetnents! good! 
Rebellious head, rife never, ^ till the wood 
Of Birnam rife, and our high-placM Macbeth 
Shall live the. le^e of nature, pay his breath 
To time, and mortal cuftom. — Yet my heart 
Throbs to know one thing; Tell me, (if your art 
Can tell fo much,) (hall Banquo's iffue ever 
Reign in this kingdom ? 

All. Seek to know no more. 

Macb, I will be fatisfied : deny me this. 
And an eternal curfe fall on you! Let me know: — 
Why finks that cauldron? and what noife is this? * 

[ Hautboys. 

1. Witch. Show! 2. Witch. Show! 3. Witch. 
Show ! 

All. Show his eyes, and grieve his heart; 
Come like ftiadows, fo depart. 

• * Rebtllious head, rife never^] The old copy has — r th t\U ou$ deaj, 

M ALONE. 

We (hould resid ^Rebellious head, — i. e. let rebeltion never make 
head againil me till a foreft move, ^ and I (hall reign in fafety. 

Thfobald. 
Mr. Theobald rightly obferves, that head means hojl, or ^power: 
'* That Douglas and the Enplifli rcbeh met; — 
** A mighty and a fearful head they are.*' iC. Henry IV. P. I. 
Again, in King Henry VUI : 

'* My noble father, Henry of Buckingham, 

'^ Who firft raised head againit ufurping Richard.** 

Johnson. 
This phrafe is not peculiar to Shakfpeare: So, in the Death of 
Robert Earl oj Huntington^ 1601 : 

«i howling like a head of angry wolves.'* 

Again, in Look about JTou, 1600 : 

«' Is, like a head of people, mutinous." Steevens. 

• what noife is this? ] Ndije^ in our ancient poets, is often 

literally fynonynh)us for mujic^ See a note on /C. Henry IV, P. II. 
Ad II. fc. iv. Thus alfo Spenfer, Faerie Qneene^ I. xii. Sg : 
^^ During which time there was a heavenly noi/t,** 
See likewife the 47th Pfalm: «^ God is gone up with a* merr/ 
noi/e^ and the Lord with the found of the trump.*' Steevens. 
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Eight kings ^ appear, and pajs over thejlage in order ; 
the lajt, with a glajs in his Kand: Banquo Jo I* 
lowing. 

Macb. Thou art too like the fpirit of Banquo; 

down! ^ 
Thy crown does fear mine eye-balls : ^ — And thy 

hair. 
Thou other gold-bound brow, is like thofirft: — 
A third is like the former :^ — Filthy hags! 

' Eig/it kings ] ** It is reported that Voltaire often laughi 

at the tragedy of hlachethy for having a legion of ghoftsin it. One 
Ihould imagine he either had not learned Englifh, or had forgot his 
Latin; for the fpirits of Banquo^s line are no more ghofts , thain 
thereprefentation of the Julian race in the^Eneid; and there is no 
ghoft but Banquo's throughout the play.'* EJfay en the Genius and 
Writings oj Shakfpearg , 8cc. by Mrs. Montague. Steevens. 

* thy crown does (ear mine eye-balls :] The expreflion of Macbeth, 
that the crown fears his eye^balls, is taken from the method for- 
merly praQifed of deftroyiog the fight of captives or competitors, 
by holding a burning' baton before the cyty which dried up its 
humidity. Whence the Italian, abbacinare, to blind, Johnson. 

* and thy hair. 

Thou other gold-bound brow, is like the firft : — 
A third is like the former :] As Macbeth expeded to feeji train 
of kings, and was only enquiring from what race they .vvould pro- 
ceed, he could not be furprifed that the hair of the fccoad was 
bound xuith gold like that of the firft ; he was offended only that the 
fecond refembled the firft, as the firft refen.bled Banquo, and there- 
fore faid: 

and thy air, * 

tjiou other gold-hound brow, is like the jirjl. 
This Dr. Warburton has followed. Johnson. 

I do not at prefent recoiled that the term — air, fignifyiug the 
manner of aperfou, is any where employed by Shaklpeare. Perhaps, 
indeed, this adoption from the French language is not as nticicu't 
ars his time; for the word then ufcd to c.xprefs peculiarity of 

^countenance or gcfture, was — trick. So, iii King John: ^' a 

trick of Coeur-dc-lion's face:" and in AlTs well that ends w#//— * , 
•* Every line and trick of his fwcet favour.'* 

Vol. XI. 
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Why do you fliow mc tbis ? — A fourth ? — Start, eyes ! 
What ! will the line ftretch out to the crack of 

doom?^ 
Another yet? — A fcvcnth ? — Fll fee no more: — 
And yet the eighth appears* who bears a glafs/ 
Which (hows me many more ; ^nd fome I fee. 
That twofold balls and treble Iccpters carry :* 

Tbe old reading, therefore, is Mr. M. Mafon obfcrves, may 
be the true one. *^ It implict that their hair was of the fame colour, 
which is more likely to mark a family Ukctiefi, than the «t>, which 
dependl on habtt" &c. Steevens. 

^ ^_-. ic tkt orack oj doom ?] i. e. the diflblution of nature. 
Cfci has now a mean llgnification. It was anciently employed in 
a more exalted fcnfe. Sot xnthi Valiant Welckman^ i6i5: 
^^ And will as fearUfs entertain this fight, ^ 

*^ A^ a good confcicnce doth the cracks of love.** Steevens. ^ 
7 And yei tht eighth appears^ who bears a gUjs^] This method of 
juggling prophecy is again referred to in Meafun Jet Meafure^ 
Aa 11. fc. vii : 

*' and like a prophet, 

*^ Looks m a glafs^ and fhows mc future ttils,** 
So, in an ExtraQ from the Penal Latus againfi Witches^ it is faid, 
that «^ they do anfwcr cither by voice, or elfe do fet before their 
eyes in glajfes^ chryiYal ftones, 8cc. tbe pi^ures or images of the 
ferjons or things fought lor. *' Among the other knaveries wfth 
which Face taxes Subtle in The AlchemiJ^ this feems to be one : 

«^ And taking in of (hadoivs with a glafs,'* 
Again; us. Humor s OrMnarie, an ancient colledion of fatires, no date : 
*' Shew you the devil in a chrijal gla/s,** 
Spenfer has given a very^ circumftantial account of the gia/s which 
Merlin made for king Ryenc^, in the fecond canto of the ^bird 
book of The Faery Queen. A mirror of the fame kind was prefented 
to Cambu/can in The Squier^s Tale of Chaucer; and in John Alday^s 
tranflatioo of Pi«rre Boifleau « Theatrum Mu»di Ice. bl. 1. no date, 
«* A ceruine philofoph^r did the like to Pompey, 4hc which J%#w«i 
|tm t« aglajfe the order of his enemies march.** Steevens. 

*• Thst twofold balls and treble fceptert carry:] This was Intended 
IS a compliment to king James the firft, who Ifirft united the two 
iflands and th« three kingdoms under one head ; whofe houTe too 
was faid to be defcended from Banquo. Warbu&TON. 

Of this laft particular, our poet^feems to have been thoroughly 
aware, having rcprefenied Banquo not only as an innocent, l>ut at 
a Aoble charaAer^ whcrcasy according 40 hiik>ry, 1i« was coofe- 
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Horrible fight! — Ay, now, I fee, 'tis trne;' 
For the blood-boUer'd Banquo * fmilcs upon me, 
And points at them for his.— What, is this fo ? 
I. Witch. Ay, fir, all thijs is fo : — But why 
Stands Macbeth thus amazedly ? — 
Come, fifters, cheer we up his fprights,^ 
And (how the beft of our delights ; 
ril ch^rm the air to give a found, ^ 

dcralc with Macbeth in the murder of Duncan. The lattery of 
Sh'akfpearc, however, is not moregrofs than that of Ben Jonfon, 
who has condefcendcd to quote his roajefty*s ridiculous book on Da* 
monelogy ^ in the notes to The Mafquc of Queens^ 1609. Ste£vens. 

® Ay, now, ^/ety 'ii^ true;] That the metre may be complete, 
I have fuppHed— fl^, an adverb employed by our author in other ' 
places, to enforce bis meaning. Steevens. 

» — ihe blood-boUer'd Banquo — ] Txy bolter ^ in Warwickfliire, 
figui&es to dauh^ <liriy^ or begrime, »* I ordered (fays my infor- 
mant] a harnefs-collar to be made with a linen lining, but blacked, 
to give it the appearance of leather. The fadler made the lining 
as he was direded, but did not black it, faying, it would holier the 
horfe. Being aflced what he meant by bolter y he replied dirty^ be- 
Jmears and that it was a common wofd in his country. Thit cion« 
vcrfation pafled wiihin eight miles of Stratford on Avon/' 

lu the fame neighbourhood, when a boy has a broken head, fo 
that iiis hair is matted together with blood, bis head is faid to be 
hollered [pronounced baltercd ]. Such a term is therefore ftrr^ly 
applicable to Banquo, who hAd twenty trenched gajhes on his head^ ' 

The propriety o^ the foregoing note has been abundantly con« 
firmed by Mr. Homer, a truly refpedable clergyman of Warwitk- 
fhire, I feize this opportunity to offer my beft acknt>wledgement 
for his remarks, which were obligingly conveyed to me by his Ton, 
the late Reverend and amiable Henry Homer, who favoured the 
world with editions of Salluft and Tacitus, the elegance of whick 
can only be exceeded by their accuracy. Steeven*. 

5 che£r w^ ^p A" f plights, J i. e. fpirits. So, ih Sidney >i 

Arc4tdia, Lib. 11: 

<t« Hold tliou my heart, eftablifli tfaoumyj^ri^A/i.^ 

STKVtWf. 

* 77/ charm the air to give a founds \ tht HuuU bf MiddletOA 
fays on a iimilar occafion: 

" Come, toy fweete fillers, let the air ftrike our tune, 
«« Wbilft we ihow tcvereace to 701^ peeping tnooUe." 

$T£fiVENS« 

O a 
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While you perform your antique round :^ ^ 
That ihis great king may kindly fay. 
Our duties did hi3 welcome pay. ^ 

[ Muji^k. The Witches dance^ and vanifh. 
Macb. Where are they? Gone? — Let thispcrni- 
cious hour 
Stand aye accurfed in the calendar ! ^— 
Come in, without there ! / 

Enter Lenox. 

Len. * What's your grace's will? 

Macb. Saw you the weird fillers ? 

Len. No, my lord. 

Macb. Came they not by you? 

Len. No, indeed, my lord. 

Macb. Infe£led be the air whereon they ride; 
And damn'd, all thofe that truft them! — I did hear 
The galloping of horfe : Who was't came by ? 

Len. 'Tis two or three, my lord, that bring you 
word, 
Macduff is fled to England. 

* — *» jour antique round •.*' and ** The xtiitches daace,^ and va- 
niQi.'*] Tbefe ideas, as well as a foregoing one, — 

'( The weird fifiers, hand in hand,*' — 
might have beeu adopted from a poem iutitled Churchyard*s Drtame^ 
iSgS: 

*•*' AU hand in hand they traced on 

**- A trickfie ancient round: 
" And foone asjhadoives wen they gone^ 

*' And might no more be found." Steevens. 
^ Stand aye ac(^urfed in the calendar!] In the ancient almanacks 
the unlucky days were diftinguiOied by a mark of reprobation. So, 
in Decker's Honejl Whore, ib35.- 

** henceforth let it fland 

'' Within the wizard's book, the ialender, • 
♦* Marked with a marginal finger ^ to be chofen, 
** By thieves, by villains, and black murderers." 

Steevins, 
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H • 

Macb. Fled to England? 

Len. Ay, my good lord. 

Macb. Time, thou anticipat'*ft my dread ex^ 
ploits : ^ 
TKe flighty purppfc never is overtook, 
Unlefs the deed go with it: From this moment, 
The very firfllings ^ of my heart fhall be 
The firfllings gf my hand. And even now 
To crown my thoughts withafts, be it thought aqd 

done: 
The caflle of Macduff I will furprife ; 
Seize upon Fife ; give to the edge o'the fword 
His wife, his babes, and all unfortunate fouls 
That trace his line/' No boafting like a fool; 
This deed rU do, before this purpofe cool: 
But no more fights!^ — -Where are thefe gentlemen? 
Come, briiig me where they are. , [Exeunt. 

^ time, thou anticipaVjl my dread exploits ;] To anticipate is here 
to prevent, by taking away the opportunity. Johnson. 

7 The very tiiftlings ] Firjtlin^s in its primitive fenfc is the 

firft produce or offspring. So, in Hey wood's Silver Age, 161 3 : 
*' The Jirjl lings oi their vowed facrifice." 
Here it means tl>c thing firft thought or done. The word is ufcd 
figaiu in the prologue to Troilus and CrrJJida : 

** Leaps o'er the vant smdJiTjlings of thefe broils." 

Steevens. 
* That trace his line,] i. e. follow, fuccecd in it. So, in Sif 
Arthur Gorgies' tranflation of the third book of Lucan, 1614 : 
*' The tribune's curfes in like cafe 
** Said he, did greedy Craffus trace.'* 
The old copy reads — 

That trace him in his line. 
The metre, however, demands the omiffion of fuch unnecef^ 
fary expletives. Steevens. 

5 But no mure fights :] This hafty reHe£lion is to be confid«r^(\ 
as a moral to the foregoing fcene : % 

Tu ne qu/i/ieris Jcire, [nejas] quern mihi, quern ^ihi 

Finem Di dederint Lcuconoc, nee Babylonios 

Tentaris numeros, ut melius, quicqui^ erit, paii, SteeveKS. 

o 3 
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S C E N E 11. ' 
Fife. A Room in MacduflPs Cajlle. 
Enter Lady Macduff, kerjon^ and Rosse. 

L. Macd. What had he done, to make him fly 
the land ? 

RossE. You moft have padence, madam. 

L. Macd. He had none: 

His flight was madnefs : When our a£lions do not, 
Our fears do make as traitors.* 

RossE. You know not, 

Whethcf it was his wifdom, or his fear. 

L. Macd. Wifdom! to leave his wife, to leave 
his babes. 
His man&on, and his titles, in a place 
From whence himfelf docs fly ? He loves us n pt ; 
He wants the natural touch : ^ for the poor wren,^ 
The moft diminutive of birds, will fight, 

* Our ftMU do nski us trsti$rs, ] t. e. oufyflight it confidered z% 
an evidence of our guilt. Steevens. 

' -^ — nsiur^ iouek :] Natural fcnfibility. He is not touched 
vith natural affeAion. Johnson. 

So, in an ancient MS. play, intitled th S«e$nd MsidiH*s 
Tfsiidy .• 

** ~ How |he*t beguiVd in him ! 

^* There*! no' fuch naiural iouck^ fearch aU his bofom.^; 

Steevens. 

* ilipoerwrnt^ kc] The fame thought occurs in the third 

part of JC. ^gnry VI: 

«^ -..-—^doves will peel, in fafety of their brood. 
. «* Who batlf not fcen them (even with ihofe wings 
«* Which foroe.times they have U8*d in fearful flight) 
«« Make war with him that climb*d unto their ncft, 
, ^* Offering their own lives in their young's defence?*' 

. , Steevens. 
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Her youn^g ones in her neftr againft tHc owl. 
All is the fear, and nothing h the love ; 
As little is the wifdom, where the flight 
So runs againft all reafon. 

RossE. My dearcft coz\ 

I pray yon, fchool yourfelf : But, for your bufband, 
He is noble, wife, judicious, and bcft knows 
The fits o'the feafon.* 1 dare not fpeak much fur- 
ther: 
But cruel are the times, when we are traitors. 
And do not know ourfelves ;® when we hold rumour 
From what we fear,' yet know not what w«fear; 

\ 

• theJitsoUhifeafon.] The fts cf ih fesfin (kovLld appear to be, 
from the foHdwing paflage in CoriolsnuSy the vioUnt dijorders of the 
feafon, its convulfions : 
*» — — but that 

•* The vhlentj^t o*th* times craves it as phyfick." 
V Steevi«»» 

Perhaps the meaning is, — what is moftjiiiing to be done in every 
conjundure. Anonymous. 

• when we art trsiters^ 

And do no/ know our/elves;] u e. we think ourfelves innocent, 
the government thinks us traitors ; therefore we arc ignorant of 
ourfelves. This is the ironical argumjsnt. The Oxford editor alters 
it to, ^ 

. And do not know't ourfelves : 
But fure they did know what they faid, that the ftate efteemed 
them traitors. Warbdrton.' ^ 

Rather, when we are confidercd %y the ftate as traitors, while 
at the fame time we are unconfcibus of guilt : when we appear to 
others fo dififerent from what we really are, that wc feem^ not to 
know our/ehes, Malqne. 
7 > ■ when we hold rumour 

From what we fear^] To hajld rumour fignifies to be governed 
by the authority of rumour. Warburton. 

J rather think to hold means, in this place, to helieve^ as we fay, 
/ hold fuch a thing to he true, i.' e. 1 Me t/, / believe it /a bejo* 
Thus, iniC. Henry VIII: 

*^ --^ — Did you not of late days hear, k^ 
*« I. Gen, Yes, but hetd it not.** 

4 
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But float upon a wild and violent fea, 
Each way, and move/ — I take my leave of you : 
Shall not be long but TU be here again : 
Things at the worft will ceafe, or elle climb upward 
To \vliat i\ ey were before — My pretty coulin, 
BleiGng upon you! 

' L, Maco. Fathered he is, and yet he's father- 
lefs. 

RossE. I am fo much a fool, fhonld 1 ftay longer, 
It would be my difgrace, and your difcpmfort: 
I take my leave at once. [Exit Rossf:. 

L. Macd. Sirrah, your father's dead ;^ 

And what wijl you do now ? How will you live? 

Son. As birds do, mother. 

L. Macd. / What, with worms and flies? 

Son. With what I get, I mean ; and fo do they. * 



The fcnfe of the whole paffage will then be: The times are cruel 
xuhen our fears induce us to. believe, or take for granted, xvhat tve hear 
rumoured or reported abroad ; and yet at the fame time, as we live «n- 
der a tyrannical government where will is Jubjlituted Jor law, tve 
know not what we have to fear, becaufe we know not when we 
tgend. Or : When we are led by our fears to believe every rnmour of 
danger we hear^ yet are not conjcious to our/elves of any crime for/ 
which we Jhould be dijlurbed with ihoje fears, A pafTage like this 
occurs in /C. John : 

*' Poffefs'd with rurnours, full of idle 'dreams, 
*' Not knowinir what they fear, but full of fear." 
This is the beft 1 can make of jhe paffage. Sfeevens. 
• Each way, and move. ^— ] Perhaps the poet wrote — And each 
MOaj move. If they floated each way^h was oeedlefs to inform us 
that they moved The words may havt^ been cafually tranfpofed, 
and erroneoufly poinitd. Stfevens 

5 Sirrah, your father s dead;] Sirrah in our author's time was not 
a term of reproach, but generally ufed by matters to fervants, pa- 
lents to children, Sec. So before, in this play, Macbeth fays to, 
his fervant, 

*' Sirrah, a word with you : attend thofe men our plcafurc?'* 

Malone. 
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f 
L. Macd. Poor bird! thou'dft never fear the net, 

nor lifne. 

The pit-fall, nor the gin. 

Son. Why ihould I, mother? Poor birds they 
are not fet for. 
My father is not dead, for all your fayihg. 

L. Macd. Yes, he is dead ; how wilt thou do for 
a father? 

Son. Nay, how will you do for a hufband? 

L. Macp. Why, I can buy me twenty at any 
market. 

Son. Then you'll buy 'em to fell again. 

L. Macd. Thou fpeak'ft with all thy wit; and 
yet i'faitht 
With wit enough for thee. 

Son. Was my father a traitor, mother? 

L. Macd. Ay, that he was. 

Son. What is a traitor? 

L. Macd. Why, one that fwears and lies, 

Son. And be all traitors, that do fo ? 

L. Macd. Every one that does fo, is a traitor, 
and muft be hang'd. 

Son. And muft they all be hang'd, that fwearand 
lie? 

L. Macd. Every one. , 

SoNi Who muft hang them? 

L. Macd. Why, the honeft men. 

Son. Then the liars and fwearers are fools : for 
there are liars and fwearers enough to beat the honeft 
men, and hang up them. 

L. Macd. Now God help thee, poor monkey ! 
^Ut how wilt thou do for a father? 
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ScJn. If he were dead, you'd weep for him: if 
you would not, it were a good fign that I fliould 
quickly have a new father. 

L. Macd. Poor prattler ! how thou talk'ft ! 

EnUr a Meffcngcr. 

Mess. Blefs you, fair dame! I am not, to yon 
known, 
Though in your flatc of honour I am . pcrfcft. * 
I doubt, fome danger does approach you nearly: 
If you will take a homely man's advice. 
Be not found here ; hence, .with your little ones. 
To fright you thus, methinks, I am too favage ; 
To do worfe to you, were fell cruelty,^ 
Which is too nigh your perfon. Heaven prefervc 

you! 
I dare abide no longer. \Exit Meflenger. 

• _ tfi fowr JImU #/ lo%9ur I jm perfed. ] i. e. I im ferfeShf 
scquainted with your rank of honour. SO, in the old book that 

treateth oj tht Lyje of Virgil^ kc, bl. I. no dat€ : " r- which 

when Virgil faw, he looked in his boke of negromancy, wherein 
be wai perfit.** Again, in The Play tf ike four P*i, 1569: 
" Pot, Then tell me this: Are you perft in drifikiog? 
*' Pfi. Perjit in drinking at may be wi£b*d by thinking.** 

Steevens. 

' T(h do worfe to yflu, were fell cruelty^ ] To do worfe is to let her 
and her children be deftroyed* without warning. Johnson. 

Mrr Edwards explains thefe words dififerently. *< To do worft 
to you (fays he] fignifies, — to fright yon more, by relating all the 
circumftances of your danger; which would detain you fo long 
that you could not avoid it.'* The meaning, however, may be. 
To do worfe lo you^ not to difclofe to you the perilous fituation you 
^re in, from a footifh apprehenfion 0/ alarming yon, would be fell 
cruelty. Or the nie0enger n^ay only mean, to ^P more than al^rm 
you by this difagreeable intelligence, — to do you any aduai and 
bodily harm, were fell cruelty. Mai^onv* 
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L. Macd. Whhbcrfhouldlfly? 

I have done no harm. But 1 remember now 
I am in this earthly world ; where, to do harm^ • 
Is often laudable ; to do good, ^fometime. 
Accounted dangerous folly: Why then, alas! 
Do I. put up that womanly defence. 

To fay, I have done no harm ? What are thefc 

faces? 

^ £n/^r Murderers. 

MuR. Where is your hufband? ' 
L, Macd. I hope, in no place fo unfanfiified. 
Where fuch as thou may'fl find him. 

MuR. He's a traitor. 

Son. Thouly'ft, thou fhag-ear'd villain.^ 

* «_^ — fliag-ear*d villain,] Perhaps we (hould rtzdjhag-haird^ 
for it is an abufivc epithet very often ufed in our ancient plays, &c. 

So, in Decker's Honeft Wkore^ P. II, i63o: ♦» z Jhag^ haired 

cur." Again, in our authors K. Henry VI, P. II: ♦* — like a 
Jhag'kairtd crafty Kern.** Again, in fir Arthur Gorges* tranflation 
of Lucan^ i6'i4: 

'* Th2it Jhag-haired Caicos tkmM with forts.'* 
And Chapman in his tranflation of the 7th book of Horner^ i^^S, 
applies the fame epithet to the Greeks. Again , in the fpuriout 
play <ii K, Leir^ i6o3 : 

"There (he, had fet ^ Jhaghajrd miuderiag wretch.** 
Again, in Baroaby Googe*s verfion of Palingenius, x56i: 
«( But fore afraid was I to meete 

" The Jhagkeard horfon's home.** Steevens. 

This emendation appears to me extremely probable. In King • 
Jokn, Ad v. we find *'*'unkear*d faucinefs for vaikair*d faucincfs:** 
and we haye had in this play hair ioftead of air, Thefe two words, 
and the word ear<t were all, I believe, in the time of our author, 
pronounced alike. See a note on Venus ai^d Adonis, p. 45G, 
n, 5. edit. 1780, odavo. 

N Hair was formerly written heart, lltnct perhaps the miftake. 
So, in Ivcs*s Select Papers, chiefly relating to Englijh Jntiquities^ 
N^ 2% p« i53: (^ :??«*-* and 1a her htan a circlet of gold richely 
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MuR. What, you egg? [Jlabbing him. 

Young fry of treachery ? 

Son. He has kilFd me, mother: 

Run away, I pray you. [Dirs. Exit L. MacdufF, 

crying murder^ and pur Jutd by the murder crs^ 



SCENE III. 

England. A Room in the Kings Palace. 

Enter Malcoxm and Macduff. ^ 

Mal. Let us feek out fome defolate Ihade, and 
there ^ 

garniflicd.'* In Lodge's Incarnate Devils of the Age^ 4.10. iSgG^ 
"wc find in p. 87, '•''Jhag- heard flavc," which ftill more ftrongly fup- 
ports Mr. S(eevens's etnendatioD. However, as flap-^ar'^ is ufed 
as an epithet of contempt in The Taming of the Shrewy the old copy 
may be right. Malone. 

Mr. Stcevcns's emendation will be further confirmed by a refer- 
ence to one of our Law Reporters. In 23 Car. I. Ch. Jufticc Roll? 
faid it had been determined that thefe words, '* Where is that long- 
\oc}Ldy J}iag- hair d^ murdering rogue, '*^ were aftionable. Aleyns 
peporiSy p. 61. Reed. 

* Enter Malcolm and MacduflF.] The part of HolinChed's Chro^ 
nicle which relates to this play, h no more than an abridgement 
of John Bellendcn's tranflaiion of The Noble Clerk^ Hedor Boece^ 
imprinted at Edinburgh, 1541. For the fatisfadion of the rea- 
■der, I have inferted the words of the firft mentioned biflorian, 
^from whom this fcene is almoft literally taken :-j-** Though Mal- 
colme was verie forrowfull for the oppreflion of his countrremea 
the Scots, in manner as MakdufFe had declared, yet doubting whe- 
ther he was come as one that ment unfeinedlie as he fpake, or elfe 
as fent from Makbeth to betraie him, he thought to have fome 
further triall, ahd thereupon dilTembling his mind at the firft, he 
anfwered as folio weth : 

*' I am truUe verie forie for the miferie chanced to my countrie 
of Scotland, but though I have never fo great affeflion to relieve 
the fame, yet by reafon of certaine incurable vices, which icigu 
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Weep our fa4 bofoms empty. 



in mc I am nothing meet thereto. Firft, fuch immoderate luft 
and voluptuous fenfualitie (the abhominable fountain of all vices) 
followeth me, that if I were made king of Scots, I fhould feck to 
defloure your maids and matrones, in fuch wife that my intem- 
perancie fliould be more importable unto you than the bloudie ty- 
rannie of Makbeth now is. Hereunto Makduffe anfwered : This 
furelie is a very euil fault, for manie noble princes and kings have 
loft both lives and kingdomcs for the fame; nevertheleffe there are 
women enow in Scotland, and therefore follow my eounfell. Make 
thy felfe king, and I fhall conveie the matter fo wifelie, that thou 
ihalt be fatisfied at thy pleafure in fuch fccret wife^ that no maa 
fiiall be aware thereof. 

"• Then faid Malcolmc, I am alfo the thoft avaritious creature 
in the earth, fa that if I were king, I (hoiild feeke fo manic waie» 
to get lands and goods, that I would flea the moft part of all the 
nobles of Scotland by furmiz.ed accufations, to the end I might injoy 
their lands, goods and poffeffions ; and therefore to flicw you what 
mifchiefe may infue on you through mine unfatiable covetoufnes, 
I will rehcarfe unto you a fable. There was a fox having a fore 
place on him ovcrfet with a fwarme of flies, that continuallie fucked 
out bir bloud : and when one that came by and faw this manner, 
demanded whether (he would have the flies driven befide hir, (he 
anfwered no ; for if thefe flies that are alreadie full, and by reafoii 
thereof fucke not verie eagcrlie, fhould be chafed awaie, other that 
arc emptie and fellie an hungrcd, fhould light in their places, and 
fucke out the refiduc of my bloud farre more to my grcevance than 
thefe, which now being fatisiied doo not much aunoic me. There* 
fore faith Malcolmc, fuffer me to remaine where I am, left if I 
atteine to the regiment of your rcalme, mine unquenchable avarice 
may proove fuch, that ye would thinke the difpleafures which now 
grieve you, fhould feeme eafic in refped of the unmeafurable out- 
rage which might infue through my comraing amongft you. 

" MakdufTe to this made anfwcr, how it was a far woorfe fault 
than the other: for avarice is the root of all mifchiefe, and for 
that crime the moft part of our kings have been flaine, and brought 
to their finall end. Yet notwithftanding follow my counfcU, and 
take upon thee the crowne. There is gold and liches inough ia 
Scotland to fatisfle thy grecdie defire. Then faid Malcolmc again, 
I am furthermore inclined to difiimulation, telling of leafings, and 
all other kinds of deceit, fo that I naturallie rejoifc in nothing fo 
much, as to bctraie and deceive fuch as put anie truft (n confidence 
in my woords. Then flth there is nothing that more becommeth 
a prince than conftaacie, veri{ie, truth, and juftice, with the other 
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Macd. j Let us rather 

Hold faft the mortal fvvord ; and, like good men, 
Bedride our down-fall'n birthdom:^ Each new 
morn, 



laudable fellowihip of thofe faire ami noble vermes which are com- 
prebeDded onclie in foothfaftnefle, and that lieng utterlic over- 
throweth the fame, you f^e how unable I am to goverue anie pro- 
vince or region: and therefort fith you have remedies to cloke and 
hide all the reft of ipy other vices, 1 praie you find fhift to cloke 
this vice amongft the rtfidue. 

«' Thtn faid MakdufFe: This is yet the woorft of all, and there 
I leave thee, and therefore faje ; Oh ye unbappie and mifcrabte 
Scotifhmen, which are thus fcourged with rowanie and fundrie 
calamities ech one above other! Ye have one curfed and wicked 
tyrant that now reigneth over you, without anie right or tiilc, op-^ 
prefling you with his moft bloudie crueltie. This other that hath 
the right to the crowne, is fo replet with the inconftant behaviour 
and manifeft vices of EngUflimcu, that he is nothing woorthic to 
injoy it: for by bis owne confeffion he is not onlie avaritious and 
given to unfatiable luft, but fo falfe a traitor withall, that no truft 
is to be had unto anie woord he fpeaketh. Adieu Scotland, for 
now I account my felfe a banifhed man for ever, without comfort or 
confolation: and with thefe woords the brackifh tears trickled 
downe his cheekes verie abundantlie. 

^^ At the laft, when he was readie to depart^ Malcolme tooke 
him by the Qeeve, and faid: Be qf good comfort MakdufiFe, fori 
have none of thefe vices before remembered, but have jefted with 
thee in this manner, onlie to prove thy mind : for divers times 
heretofore Makbeth fought by this manner of means to bring me 
into his haad, " &c. Holinfhed's Hijiory oj Scotland ^ p. 175. 

ST£EV£NS. 

® Bejride our down-fairn birthdom:] The old copy has — down* 
JalL Correded by Dr. Johnfon. Malone. 

He who can difcover what is meant by him that earneftly ex- 
horts him to heftride his downjall birthdom^ is at liberty to 
aidhere to th« prefent text$ but it is probable that Shaklpeare 
wrote : 

Hit good meiiy 

Bejlride our down-falVn birthdom -^ — s~. 

The ailufion is to a man from whom fomething valuable is about 

to be taken by violence, and who, that he may defend it without 

incumbrance, lays it on the ground, and Hands over it with his 

iwcapoa in his hand. Our binhdsaa, or birthright, fays he, lies 
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New widows howd ; new orpbans cry; new fonrows 
Strike heaven on the face, that it refounds 
As if it felt with Scotland, and yelFd out 
Like fyllable of dolour. '' 

Mal. What I believe, I'll wail ; 

What know, believe; and, what I can redrefs, 
As I Ihall find the time to friend,* I will. 
What you have fpoke, it may be fo, perchance. 
This tyrant, whofe fole name blifters our tongues. 
Was once thought honeft : you have lov'd him well ; 
He hath not touch'd you yet. 1 am young; but 

fooiething 
You may deferve of him through me ; ' and wifdom * 

on the ground ; let us, like men who are to fight for what is dearcft 
to them, not abandon it, but ftand over it and defend it. This is 
a ftroog pidure of obftinate refolution. So Falftaff fays to Hal: 
*( If thou fee me down in the battle, and bejlridt me^ fo. ** 

Birthdom for birthright 'is formed by the fame analogy witk 
majerdom ill this play; fignifying the priviUges or rights of ^ majler. 

Perhaps it might be birth'dame^ for mother; let us ftand over our 
mother^ that lies bleeding on the ground. Johnson. 

There is no need of change. In the fecond part of K, Henry IV, 
Morton fayi : 

♦* he doth hejlride a bleeding land, "' Steevens. 

See Vol. Vni. King Henry IV. Ad V. fc. i. Malqnb. 

, 7 and yelCd out 

Like fyllable of dolour, ] This prefents a ridiculous image. But 
■what is infinuated under it is noble ; that the portents and prodigiei 
sn the ^ies, of which mention is made before, ihowcd that heaven 
fympathifcd with Scotland. Warburton. 

The ridicule, I helieve is only vifible to the commentator. 

Steevens. 

• to friend, ] i. e. to befriend. Steevens. 

» ^ou may defetve of htm throvgh mtf] The old copy reads -.eft/. 
cerne. The emendation was made hy Mr^ Theobald, who fupportt 
it by Macduff*8 anfwcr*— 

«^^I'am not treacherous." Malonb. 

* , ■■ and wifdom — ] That is, and His wifdom. Heath. 
The fenfe of this paifagc is obviotu, but the conftrudion difficult, 

ai there is xu> verb to which wifdom. can refer. Something is 
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To oflFcr np a weak, poor, inpocent lamb. 
To appeafe an angry god. 

Macd. I am not treacherous. 

Mal. But Macbeth is. 

A good and virtuous nature may recoil. 
In an imperial charge. * Blit 'crave your pardon ; ^ 
That which you are, my thoughts cannot tranfpofe: 
Angels are bright dill, though the brighteft fell: 
Though all things foul^ would wear the brows of 

grace,^ 
Yet grace muft ftill look fo, 

omitted cither through the negligence of the printer, or pro^abl^^ 
the inadvertence of the author. If we read-^ 

** and think it wifdom" — 

the fenfe will be fupplicd ; but that would dcflroy the metre ; 
and fo indeed would the infertion of any word whatever. 

M. Mason. 

I fufpe£l this line to have fu£fered by fnCerpolation as well zi 
Omiflion, and that it originally ran thus : 

but fomething 

You may deferve through me r and wifdom is it 
To offer 8cc. 
Had the paflage been firft printed thus, would any reader have 
fuppofed the words ** of him,'* were wanting to the feufe ? In this 
play I have already noted feveral inftancts of manif)[;fl interpolation 
and omiffion. See notes on Ad I. fc. iii. p. 38, n. 3. and Ad III. 
fc. v. p. 173, n. 7. Steevens. 

^ A g$od and virtuous nature may recoil^ 
In an imperial charge, ] A good -mind may recede from goodncfs 
in the execution of a royal commijion. Johnson. 

' — But \rave your pardon;] The old copy, without attention 
to meafure, reads — 

But I Jhall crave your pardon; Steevens. 

* though all things foul 8cc, ] Thi« is not very clear. The 
meaning perhaps is this: — My ^/ufpicions cannot injure yow^ if you ^e 
virtuouSy by Juppofing that a traitor may put on your virtuous appear^ 
ance, I do not fay that your virtuous appearance proves ypu a traitor; 
for virtue muj wear its proper form^ though thai forfit be (OiuUerfeited 
by villainy. Johnson. 
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Macd. I have loft my bope$. 

Mal. Terchance, even there, where I did find 
^ my doubts. 

Why in tliat rawnefs^ left you wife, and child, 
(Thofe precious motives, thofe ftrong knots of 

love,) 
Without leave-taking? — I pray you. 
Let not rny jealoufies be your diftionours, 
But mine own fafeties: — .You may be rightly juft, 
Whatever I fhali think. 

Macd. Bleed, bleed, poor country! 

Great tyranny, lay thou thy bafis fure. 
For goodriefs dares not check thec!^ wear thou^ 

thy wrongs,^ 
Thy title is aflFeeVd ! * — Fare thee well, lord: 

An cxpreflion of a fimilar nature occurs in Mcafuu Jot Meafurif 

" Good alone 

(( Is good ; without a name vilencfs is fo. *' M. Mason. 

* Why in that rawncfs ] Without previous provifion, with- 
out dye f reparation, without muturily of counfel. Johnson. 

I meet with this expreffion in Lyly*ft EupKuxs^ , i38o, and in 
the quarto 1608, of K, Hehry V: ^ 

** Some their wives rawly left.'* Steevins. 

^ For goodnefs dares not check thee^ \ The okd copy reads — dare^ 
Correfted in^ the thiwl folio.- Malone. 

7 wear thou thy wrongs,] That is, Poor country, wear tkou 

iky wrongs, Johnson. 

• thy title is affccr'dl] AffeerU, a law term for coniirm*d. 

Pope. 

What Mr. Popte fays of the law term is undoubtedly true ; but 
is there abfolute reafon why we ihould have recourfe to it for the 
explanation of this paflage? Macduff firft apoftrophifes his country, 
and afierwaiids pointing to Malcolm, may fay,, that his Jiitle was 
afeard, i. e. frighted from exerting itfelf. Throughout the anci- 
ent editions of Shakfpeare, the word ajraid is frequently written 
as it was formerly pi^onounccd, ajeard. The old copy reads — r^# 
title &c. i. e. the regal title is afraid to alTert itfelf. 

I have, however, adopted Mr. Malone^s emendation, as it varies, 
but in a (ingle letter, from the reading of th6 old copy. See. his 
fubfequeiit note. ST££V£NS. v 

Vol. XI. P 
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I would not be the villaio that thou think'ft, 
For the whole fpace that's in the tyrant's grafp. 
And the rich taft to boot. 

Mal. f^c not offended: 

I fpeak not as in abfolute fear of you. 
I think, our country- finks beneath the yoke; 
It weeps, it bleeds ; and each new day a galh 
Is added to her wounds: I thinks withal. 
There would be bands uplifted in my right; 
And here, from gracious l^ngland, l^ave 1 offer 
Of goodly thoufands: But, for all this. 
When I fliall tread upon the tyrant's head, 
Or wear it on my fword, yet my poor country 
Shall have more vices than it had before; 
I^lore fuffer, and more fundry ways than ever, 
By him that fliall fucceed. 

Macd. What fliould he be? 



If we read, the title is affeerd^ tbe meaning may h^:— l*oor 
country, vcar thdu ihy wropgs, the title to tktm is legally fettled 
hj thoje who had the final judication of it, 

Jffeerers had the power of confirming or moderating fines and 
amerceBients. Tou.et. 

To affeer (for fo it fhould be written) is to affefs, or reduce to 
certainty. All amercjaanenls,-^that is, judgements of any court 
of juftice, upon a prefcntroent or other proceeding, that a party 
(hall he amerced, or iu mercy, — are by Magna Ghana to be a^eered 
by^ lawful men, fworn to be impartial. This is the ordinary prafticc 
of a Court Lect, with which Shakfpeare fcems to have been inti« 
maiely acquainted, and where he might have occafionally aded as 
an ajfeerer, Ritson. * 

For the emendation now made I am anfwrerable. The was, I 
conceive, the iranfcriber's miftake, from the fimilar founds of the 
and thy^ which are frequently pronounced alike. 

Perhaps the meauing is. Poor country^ wear thou thy wrongs ! • Thy 
title to them is now fully ejlahlijhed by law. Or perhaps he addreffes 
Malcolm. Continue lo endure tamely the wrongs you fuffer: thy 
juft title to the throne is cow'd^ ha& not fpirit to eflabliOi itfclf. 

Malome. 
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Mal. It IS myfelf I mean: in whom I know 
All the particulars of vice fo grafted, 
That, when they fliall be open'd, black Macbeth 
Willi fecm as pure as fnow ; and the poor flate 
Efteem him as a lamb, being compared 
With ray canfinelefs harms. ^ 

Macd. Not in the legion^ 

Of horrid hell, can come a devil more damn'd 
In evils, to top Macbeth. 

Mal. I grant him bloody, 

Luxurious, avaricious, falfe, deceitful. 
Sudden, malicious,* fmacking of every fin 
ThaLj:ias a name r But there's no bottom, none, 
Jn my voluptuoufnefs : your wives, yjour daughters^ 
Your matrons, and your maids, could not fill up 
The ciftern of my luft; arid my defire 
I All continent impediments would o'er-bear, 
(jXhidt did oppofe my will: Better Macbeth, 
Than fuch a one to reign. 

Macd. ^ Boundlefs intemperance^ 

In nature is a tyranny: it hath been ' 
The untimely emptying of the happy throne. 
And fall of many kings. But fear not yet ^^ 
To take upon you v/bat is yours : you may 
Convey your pleafures in a fpacious plenty. 
And yet feera cold, the time you may fo bood-wink^ 
We have willing dames enough ; there cannot be 

■( 

• confinelefs harms.] So, in The Merry Wives of Windfoti 

A6t II. fc. ii : *' thou nncovjinable lafenejs — . " Steevens. 

• Sudden, malicious^ ] Sudden^ for capricious. Warburton^ 
Rather, violent, paflionaie, hafty. Johnson. 

^ Boundlefs intemperance — ] Perhaps the epithet — boundlefs^ 
tfluch overloads the metre, wsii a playhoufe interpolation. 

ST££VEN3» 

P 9 
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That vulture in you, to devour fo many 
As will to greatnefs dedicate themfelves, 
Finding it fo inclined. 
j!^ Mal. With this, there grows, 

In my moft ill-composM affedion, fuch 
A flanchlefs avarice, that, were I king, 
I ftiould cut off the nobles fox their lands ; 
Defire his jewels, and this other's houfe: 
And my more- having would be as a fauce 
To make me hunger more ; that I fhould forge 
Quarrels unjuft againft the good, and loyal, 
Deflroying them for wealth, 

Macd. This avarice 

Sticks deeper; grows with more pernicious root 
Than fuminer-feeding luft:^ and it hath been 

* grows xtfith mon pernicious root 

Than Jummer 'itedin^ luft','] The old copy has — fummer-/'«m- 
ing, Steevens. 

Summer 'feeming has uo manner of fenfe: corred, 

Than Jummer -it tmiii^ lufi; 

I. c. the paflioA that lafts no longer than the heat of life^ and whick 
goes ofiF in the winter of age. Warburion. 

When I was younger and bolder, I corrcded it thus. 
Than jumey or Jeething lujl, 
that is, th&n angry pafTion, or boiling luft. Johnson. 

Summer -Jeeming luj^ may fignify luft that fcems as hot as fum- 
xner. Steevens. 

Ktaid ^^{ummeT 'fee ding. The allufion is to plants ; -and the fenfe 
is, ♦' Avarice is a pewnnial weed; it has a deeper and more perni- 
cious root than Ivjl^ which is a mere annual, and lafts but for a 
fummer, when it flieds iis feed and decays.*' Blackstone. 

1 have paid the attention to this conjedure which I think it 
deferves, by admitting it into the text. Steevens. 

Summer -/eeming is, I believe, the true reading, In Donnc'i 
poems, we meet with »' winter-y^min^. '* Malone. 

Sir W. Blackftone's elegant emendation is countenanced by the 
fdllowing pafiages: thus in The Rape oj Lucrece: 

** How will thy ftiaitre be feeded in thine age, 
»♦ When thus thy vices bud before thy fpring?"^ 
And in Troilus und Crejida: 
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The fword of our flain kings: Yet do not fear; i ^ / 

Scotland Jiath foyfons-"^ to fill up your will, [c^^^U^i^j 
Of your mere own: All thefc are portable,^ I c-lj/i^^' 

With other graces weigh'd, / / 

Mal. But 1 have none: The king-becoming graces. 
As juftice, verity, temperance, flablenefs, 
Bounty, perfeverance, mercy, lowlinefs, 
Devotion, patience, courage, fortitude, 
I have no relifh of them; but abound 
In the divifion of each feveral crime, ' ■ 

Afting it many ways. Nay, had I power, I ftiould 
Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell, 
Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 
All unity on earth/ ^ 

*' —The Jeeded pride 

** That half] to its maturity grown up 

'* la rank Achilles, rauft or now be cropp'd, 

** Or, (hcdding, breed a nurfery of evil 

*' To over-bulk us all. '* Henley. 

^ foyjons ] Plenty. Pope. 

It means provijions in plenty. So, in The Ordinary by Cart- 
wright: *' New jToy/onj byn ygraccd with new titles." The word 
was antiquated in the time of Cartwright, and is by him put into 
the mouth of an antiquary. ^ Again, in Holinlhed's Reign of K. 
Henry VI. p. i6i3: '* — fifteene hundred men, and great /oi/b* 
of vittels." See Vol. IV. p. 124, n. 7. Steevens. 

* All theft are portable,] Portable is, perhaps here ufed 

£oT fupportable. All theje vices, being balanced by your virtues, may^ 
he endured. Malone. 

Portable anfwers exafily to a pbrafe now in ufe. Such failings 
may be borne with, Or are bearable. Steevens. 

® jVfl>', had I power, 1 Jhould "^ 's 

Pour the fweet milk of concord into hell. 
Uproar the univerfal peace, confound 

All unity on earth.] Malcolm, I think, means to fay, that if 
he had ability, he would change the general ftate of things, and 
introduce into hell, and earth, perpetual vexation, uproar, and 
confufion. Hell, in its natural ftatCj being always reprefented as 
full of difcord and mutual enmity, in which its inhabitants may be 
fuppofed to take the greateft delight, he propofes as ihc fcvercft 

p 3 
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Macd. O Scotland! Scotland! 

Mal. If fucha.one be fit to govern, fpcak: 
I am as I have fpoken. 

Macd. Fit to govern! 

-No, not to live.— O nation miferaWe, 
With an untitled tyrant bloody fceptcr'd, 
When fhalt thou fee tliy whoUome days. again? 
I Since that the trueft iffue of thy throne 
^^^ .^ c*M^"' '^ By his own interdiflion ftands accursM, 
A > I 1* V^ ^ "VAnd does blafphenae his breed? — Thy royal father 
^ V L> *» * '[.V ^ Was a moft fainted king ; the queen, that bore thee, 
( ^ '^'t'*^ Oftner upon her knees than on her feet, 

( Died every day (he lived. ' Fare thee well ! 

firoke on thetn, to pour the fu/tet milk of eencord amo.ngft them, fo 
as to render them peaceable and quiet, a fiate the moft adverfe to 
their natural difpofition ; while on the other hand he would throw 
tbe^ peaceable inhabitants of esrth into uproar and coafufioa. 

Perhaps, however, this may be thought too ftrained an interpre-r 
tatiou. Malcolm, indeed, may only mean, that he will pour all 
that niik oj human kindnefs^ which is fo beneficial to maukiad, into 
the abyfs, fo as to leave the earth without any portion of it; and 
that' by thus depriving mankitsd of thofe humane afiPedions which 
are fo neceGTary to their mutual Itappinefs, be will throw the whole 
world into confufiou. 1 believe, however, the former interpret 
taiion to be the true one. 

In King James's firil fpeech to hi« parliament, in March . i6o3-4, 
he fays, that he bad ^* fuck'd the milk of God*s trutk with the mill; 
of his nurfe. " 

The following palTagc in The two Gentlemen of Verona^ which 
exhibits the reverie of this image, may be urged ia favoar of my 
firil interpretation : 

♦* If he, cotnpaA of jars, grow muQcal, 

*' We ihall have fhorily difcotd in the fpheres.'* Malone. 

I believe, all that Malcolm dcGgns to fay is, — that, if he liad 
power, he would even anuilnlate the gentle fource or principle of 
peace: pour the foft milk, by which it is nouriflied, among the 
flames of helli which could not fail to dry it up. 

Lady Macbeth has already obfervcd that her hulband was '' too 
full of the milk of humaa kindnefs. ** Steevens. 

' Ditd every dayjhe lived, ] The expreflioo is borrowed from the 
facred writings: ** I proteft by your rejoicing which I have in 
Chrift Jefus, / die daily.'* Malone. 
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Thefe evils, thou repeat'ft upon thyfelf, 

Have banifti'd mc from Scotland.— O, my breaft, i 

Thy hope ends here! \ 

Mal. ^ Macduff, this noble paffion, 

Child of integrity, hath from my foul 
Wip'd the black fcruples, reconcifd my thoughts 
To thy good truth and honour. Devilifh Macbeth /^ 

By many of thefe trainiiJ:iaiJb.fougbt to win me :f-t^^ ^^ 

Into his power; and modeft wifdom plucks mc 
From over- credulous hafte: ^ But God above 
Deal between thee .and me! for even now 
I put myfelf to thy direflion, and 
Unfpeak mine own detra6lion; here abjure 
The taints and blames I laid ujion myfelf, 
I^For.ftrangers to my nature. 1 am yet 
j Unknown to womari; never was forfAyorn ; ' ^y ., 

; Scarcely have coveted what was mine own; 
St no time broke my faith; would not betray 
The devil to his fellow; and delight ' . 

No Icfs in truth, than life: ray firft'falfe fpeaking 
Was this upon myfelf: What I am truly. 
Is thine, and my poor country's, to command: 
Whither, indeed, before thy here-approach, ^ 
Old Siward, with ten thoufand warlike nien, . 

All ready at a point, "* was fetting forth: i <'^^'^ <. y ^ 

J. Davies of Hereford, in his Epigram on — a Proud lying Dyer^ 
has the fame allufion ; 

** Yet (like the mor^ifidc) he dyes to live." 
To die unto Jin^ and to live unto rigkteoujnejs^ are phrafcs em- 
ployed in our lituigy, Steevens. 

■ Froiii oyer -credulous hafle:] From ovcr-bafty credulity. 

Ma^lonk. 

^ tliy herf'appYoach^] The old copy has — they here. Cor-* 

Tcficd by the editor of the fecond folio. Malone. ^ 

^ * ten ihovjand warlike men^ 

All ready at a point,] At a pointy may mean all ready ^at a 

P 4 
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L n^^ Now we'll together; Aod the chance, ofgbodnefs^ 
A ot^ ^^ ^ >r^V'^ Be lil^e o^r warranted quarrel ! ^ Why arc yoU filent? 
Macd. Such welcome and unwelcome things at 
once, 
'Tis hard to reconcile. 

Enter a Dofior. 

Mal. Well ; more anon. — Comes the king forth, 

I pray ^ you ? 
DocT.Ay, fir : there are a crew of wretched fouls, 
That llay his cure: their malady convinces "^^./^.^j^^^ 

time ; but Shakfpeare meant more: He meant both time and place, 
and certainly wroic: 

All rtadj at appoint, 

i. e. at the place appointed, at the rendezvous. Wasaurton. 

There is no need of change. Johnson. < 

So, in Spenfcr's Fatry Queene^ B. I. c. ii: 

«' A faithrleflfe^^azin all arm'd to point, ** M ALONE. 

* :-^And the chance, of goodnefs, 

Be like our warranted quarrel ! ] The chance of goodnefs, as it is 
commonly read, conveys no fenfe. If there be not Tome more im- 
portant errour, in the pafTage, it fhould at leaft be pointed thus: 

-, and the chance^ of goodnefs. 

Be like our warranted quarrel I — — 
That is, may the event be, of the goodnefs of heaven, [pr4i jufli* 
tia divina, ] anfwerable to the caufe. 

Mr. Heath conceives the fenfe of the parage to be rather this: 
And may the fuccefs of that goodnefs, /which is about to exert iifelf in 
my behalf, be fuch as may be equal to the juflice of my quarrel. 
But I am inclined to believe that Shakfpeare wrote: 

and the chance, O goodnefs. 

Be like our warranted quarrel t 

This fome of his tranfcribers wrote with a fmall 0, which another 
imagined to mean of. If we adopt this reading, the fenfe will be : 
And thoufovereign Goodnefs, to whom we now appeal, may our for- 
tune anfwer to our caufe. Johnson. 

* ^convinces — ] i. c. overpowers, fubdues. See p. 78, 

y o. 4. ST££V«NS. 
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The great affay of art; but, at his touch, 
Such ran6lity hath heaven given his hand, 
They prefently amend. 

Mal. I thank you,- doflor. 

[Exit Doflor* 

Macd. What's the difeafe he means? 

Mal. 'lis calPd the evil: 

A moR miraculous work in thfs good king; 
Which often, fince my here-remain in England, 
1 have feen him do. How he folicits heaven, 
Himfelf bell knows: btit flrangely-vifited people, 
All fvvoln and ulcerous, pitiful to the eye, ' 

The mere defpair of furgery, he cures ;^ 
Hanging a golden flamp*^ about their necks, ^ ^ ' y 

^ The mere defpair oj furgery^ he cures ;] Dr. Percy in his notes 
on the Northumberland HouOioid Book fays, ^^ that our ancient 
kings even in thofe dark tirties of fuperftition, do not feem to have 
affedcd to cure the king's evil. — This miraculous gift was left to 
be claimed by the Stuarts : our ancient Planiageneis \vere humbly 
content to cure the cramp." In this aflertion however the learned 
editor of the abovccurious volume has been betrayed into a miftake 
by relying too implicitly on the authority of Mr. Anftis. The 
power of curing the king's evil was claimed by many of the Planta- 
genets. Dr. Bordc who wrote in the time of Henry the Sih fa)S, 
** The Kyngcs of England by the power that God hath given to 
them doihe make iicke men whole of a fycknes called the Kynge's 
Evyll,'' In Laneham's Account of the Entertainment at Kenelworth 
Cajile it is faid ** — and alfo by her highnefs [Q. Elizabeth] ac- 
cuflomed mercy and chaiitee, nyne cured of the pcynful and dan- 
gerous difeaz called the Kings Evity for that kings and quecus of 
this realm wiijiout oother roedfin, (fave only by handling and prayer) 
only doo it." Polydore Virgil afTcrts the fame ; and Will. Tooker 
in the reign of yucen Elizabeth publifhed a book on this fubjed, 
an account of which is to be fcen in Dr. Douglas's treatife entitled 
»* The Ciilcrion^"" p. 191. See Dodfley's Collcdion of Old Plays, 
Vol. Xll. p. 428. edit. 1780. Rrfd. 

^ a golden famp 8cc.] This <va8 the coin called an angeL 

So, Shakfpeare^ iu The Merchant of Venice: 

i 
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Put on with holy pra^yers : and 'tis fpokcn. 

To the fucceeding royalty he leaves 

The healing benediflion/ With this ftrangc virtue. 

He hath a heavenly gift of prophecy ; 

And fundry bleffings hang about his throne, 

That fpeak him full of grace. 



*' A coin that bears the figure of an angel 
'* Stamped in goid^ but that's infculp'd upon." 

The value of the coin was ten ihilliugs. Ste£V£NS. 

7 and Uis/pokcn, 

To the fucceeding royalty he leaves 

the healing benediGion,] It rauft be own'd, that Shakfpeare U 
often guilty of ftrange abfurdities in point of hiftory and chrono- 
logy. Yet here he has artfully avoided one. He <had a mind to 
hint, that the cure of the evil was to defcend to the fuccefl'ors in 
the royal line, in compliment to James the firft. But the Coufeflbr 
was the firft who pretended to the gift : How then could it be nt 
that time generally fpoken of, that the gift was hereditary ? this he 
has folved by telling us that Edward tad the gift of prophecy along 
with it. Warburton. 

Dr. Warburton here invents an objcftion, in order to folve it. 
*' The Confeffor (fays he) was the frjl who pretended to this gift: 
how then could it be at that time generally fpoken of, that the gift 
was hereditary ? This he [Shakfpeare] has folved, by telling us that 
Edward Iiad the gift of prophecy along with it." — But Shakfpeare 
does not fay, that it was hereditary in Edward, or, in other words» 
that he had inherited this extraordinary power from his ancejlors; 
but that ** it was generally fpoken^ that he leaves the healing bcne- 
didion to fucceeding kings :" and fuch a rumour there might be in 
the time of Edward the ConfefTor, (fuppofiag he had fuch a gift,) 
without,his having the gift of propiiecy along with it. 

Shakfpeare has merely tranfcribed what he fdund in HoUnfhed, 
without the conceit which Dr. Warburton has imputed tp him : 
'* As hath beenc thought, he was infpired with the giftof prophefie, 
and alfo to have had the gift of heiiing infirmities and difeafcs. 
He ufed to heJpe thofe that were vexed with the difeafe commonlie 
called the King's evil, and left that virtue as it were a portion of 
inheritance^unto hisfuccejfors, the kings of this realme.'* Holinflied, 
Vol. I. p. 135. Malone. 
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Enter RossE. \ 

Macd. See, who comes here? 

Mal. My countryman ; but yet I know him not.' 

Macd. My ever-gentle coufin, welcome hither. 

Mal. I know him now: Good God, betimes 
remove 
The means that make us ftrangers ! ' 

Rqsse. Sir, 'Amen. 

Macd. Stands Scotland where it did? 

RossE. Alas, poor country; 

Almoft afraid to know itfelf! It cannot 
Be caird ojur mother, but oar grave : where nothing. 
But who knows nothingr^ is once feen to fmile ; 
Where fighs. and groahs, and ihrieks that rent the 

air,^ 
Are made, not markM ; where violent forrow feems ' 1 
A modern ecflacy : ^ the dead man's knell ^ ,'^, . 

Is there fcarce afk'd, for who; and good men's lives 

* Hy countryman; hut yet I know him not.] Malcolm difcovcrs 
RofTc 10 be his countryman, while he is yet at I'ome diftance from 
him, by his drcfi. This circumftance lofes its propriety on our 
flage, as all the characters aic uniforuoiy reprefenied in Englifli 
babiis. Steevens. 

* rent the «iV,] To rent is an ancient verb which has beea 

^ong ago difufed. So, in C<jejar and fompey^ 1607: 
/ '* With rented bair and eyes bcfprent with tears," SXEEVENS. 

( Again, in tke Le/^end of Orpheus and Eurydice^ i5g7 : 
i ** While with his lingers he his hairc doth rent. ** Malone, 

^-^—Amo^tt^u-tcjiacy :] That is, no more regarded than the conlor- 
Tions^tViat fanatics throw iherafclves into. The author was thiukiog 
of thofe of his own times. Warburion. 

I believe modern is oi\\y fool ijh or trijling. JoHNSON. 

Modern is geueially uftd by Sliakfpeare to fignify tiitt^ common i 
as ^*' modern indances/' iu As yon like Jt, kc, &c. Sec Vol. VIU. 
p. 236, n. 9. Steevfns. 

Ecjiacy^ is ufed by Shakfpcarc for a temporary alieuation of 
mind. Malone. 
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Expire before the flowers in their cap^--' 

Dying, or ere they fickcn. ' * • 

Macd. O, relation, 

Too nice, and yet too tmc!^ 

Mal. What is the neWeft grief? 

RossE. That of an hour's age doth hifs the fpeaker ; 
Each minute teems a new one. 

Macd. How does my wife? 

RossE. Why, well.* 

Macd. And all my children ! ^ 

RossE. Well too. 

} Macd. The tyrant has not batterM'at their peace? 

RossE. No; they were well at peace, when 1 did 

leave them. 
Macd. Be not a niggard of your fpeech; How 
goes it ? . " ' -" 

RossE, When I came hither to tranfport the^ 
tidings, * 
Which 1 have heavily borne, there ran a rumour 
Of many worthy fellows that were out ; 
Which was to my belief witnefs'd the rather, 
For that I faw the tyrant's power a-foot : 
Noiw is the time of help ; your eye in Scotland 
,^^ Would create foldiers, m^ke our women fight, 
To doff their dire diftreffes^v"^ 



9 Too nict, and yti loo true .'] The redundancy of this hemiftich 
induces me to believe our author only wrote— 
Too nice, yet true ! Steevens. 

» Why, will.: Well loo,] So,' in Anlony and Cleopatra: ' 

" We life , ' 

'» To fay, the dead are well.*' Steevens. 

' children f] Children is, in this place, ufcd as a trifylla- 

"ble. Steevens. 

< To doflF their dire dijrejfes,] To doff ii to do of^ to put off. Sec 
p. 3&9, n. 5. Steevens. 
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Mal. Be it their comfort, 

We are coming thither: gracious England hath. 
Lent us good Siward,i and ten thoufand men ; 
An older, and abetter foldier,' none 
That Chriftendom gives out._- 

RossE. ^ ** Would I could anfwer 

This comfort with the like ! But I have words, 
Xhat would be howl'd out in the dcfert air, / ^ Lf ;,// ] / 

Where hearing fhould not latch them.^ ^^ ^ ^^^ j / 

Macd. ^Wbat concern they? ,, f 

The general caufe? or is it a fee-grief,^ 
Due to fome fingle breaft? 

RdssE. '' No mind, that's honeft, 

But in it fliares fomc woe ; though the main part 
Pertains to you alone. 

8 Jhiuld not latch Mm.] T'ms the old copy, and rightly. 

To latch any thing, is to lay hold of it. So, in the prologue t« 
Gowcr D^ Confejione A mantis i i554.: 

*» Hereof for that thci wolden iache^ 
*» With fuch durefTc," &c. 
Again, B. I. foU 27 : 

** When that he Galathc befought 
*' Of love, which h"e maie not latche.** 
Again, in the firfl Book of Ovid's Metamorphofis^ as tranflatcd 
by Golding: 

•* As though he would, at cveric flride, bctwetne his teeth 
hir latch." 
Again, ih th€ eighth book : 

»* But that a bough of chefnut tree, thick-leaved, byihe way 
. ** Did latch it,*' 8cc. 
To latch (in the North country dialed) fignifics the fame as to 
€atch. Steevens. ^ , , r 1 

6 Jee.grief,] A peculiar forrow ; a grief that hath a fingle 

owner. The expieffion is, at Uaft to our ears, very harfli. 

Johnson. 
So, in our author's Lover's Complaint:- 

** My woeful felf that did in freedom fland, 
*» And was ray o^ftn fee-fmple,"* Malone. 
it muft, I think, be allowed that in both the foregoing inftances 
the Attorney has been guilty of a flat trcfpafs on the Poet. 

STEEV£««. 
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MacD. If It be mine. 

Keep it not from me, quickly let me have it. 

RossE. Let not your cars defpife my tongue for 
ever, 
Which fhall poffefs them with the hcavieft found. 
That ever yet they heard. 

Macd. Humph! I guefs at it. 

RossE. Your caftle is furprizM; your wife, and 
babes. 
Savagely flaughterMi *to relate the manner. 
Were, on the quarry of thefe murdered deer/ 
To add the death of you. 

Mal. Merciful heaven ! — 

What, man ! ne'er pull your hat upon your brows ; 



9 



*i Wire, on the quarry of thefe murdn'd deer,] Quarry is a term 
vfed both in hunting and falconry. In both fpons it means the 
game after it is killed. So9 in Ma(Iingcr*s Guardian: 

»i he ftrikes 

** The trembling bird, who even in death appears 

»' Proud to be made his quarry.** 
Again, in an ancient MS. entitled The hoke of huniyng that is 
ilepid Mayjler of gamty »* While that the huntyng lefteth, (hould 
cartes go fro place to place to bringe the deer to the querre^** 8cc. 
** to kepe the querre^ and to make ley it on a rowe, al the hedes o 
way, and every deerei feet to other's bak, and the hcrics Ihould 
be Icyde on a rowe, and the rafcaile by hemfelfe in the fame wife^ 
And thei (huld kepe that no man come in the querre lil the king 
come, fafe the maifter of the game." It appears^ in (hort, that 
the game was arranged in a hollow fquare, within which none but 
privileged perfons, fuch as had claims to the particular animals they 
had killed, were permitted to enter. Hence, perhaps, the origiti 
of the term quarry, SYeevens. 

® neer pull your hat upon your brows ;"[ The fame thought 

occurs in the, ancient ballad of Northumberland betrayed by Dou^ 
glas : . 

*» He pulled his halt over his hrowe, 

** And in his heart he was full woe," &c. 
Again : 

** Jamey his katt pulN iver his brow^" &c. SiEiVLHii 

\ 
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Give forrow words : the grief, that does not fpeak,^ 

Whifpers the o'er-fraught heart, and bids it break. '"'^^V f ^7t7 /. 

Macd. My children too ? ^ * . 

RossE. Wife, children, fcrvants, all 

That could be found, ~ ' 

Macd. And I muft be from thence I 

My wife kill'd too ? 

Ross^. I have faid. 

Mal. Be comforted: 

Let's make us medicines of our great revenge. 
To cure this deadly grief. 

Macd; He has no children/ — All my pretty 
ones? 

• tht ^Uf^ that does not /peak f] So, in fitioria Coromhontf 

ifris: ' 

•** Thofc arc the killing griefs^ which dart not /peak,** 
Curee leves loquuntur, ingentes Jiupent, 
Again, in Greeners old bl. 1. novel entitled The tragicall Hijorf 
tf Fair* Bellora : 

»* Light forrowes often fpeake, ^ 

«jWhcn great the heart in filence breakc." Strevens. ' 
In DanieFs Complaint oj Rojamond^ ^^S^% we have the like fcn- 
timcnt : 

** Striving to tell hii woes words would not come ; 

*' For light cares fpeak, when mighty griefs arc dombc." 

• ' Reed, 

So, in Venus and Adonis : 

*fr the heart hath treble wrong, 

*» "When it is barr'd the aidance of the tongue." ' Malons. 

* He has no children.] Tt has been obferved by ao anonymous 

ciiti^c, that this is not faid of Macbeth, who had children, but o£ 

Malcolm, who, having none, fuppofes a father can be fo^ ealily 

comforted. Johnson. , . 

The meaning of this may be, either that Macduff could not by 
retaliation r«venge the murder of his children, becaufc Macbeth 
had none himfelf ; or that if he had any, a father's feelings for a 
father would have prevented him from the deed. I know not from 
what paflage w.e are to infer that Macbeth had children alive. 
HoUuflied*s Chronicle does not, as I remember, mention any. Th» 
fame thought occurs again in K, John : ^ 

«* He tadks to nc that never had ajon** 
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V/^' ^ ' Did you fay, all?— O. hell-kitej— All? 

y What, all my pretty chickens, and their dam, 
^^ At one fell fwoop?^ 

Mal. Difpute it like a man/ 
M\CD. I {hall do fo; 

But 1 mud alfo feel it as a man : 
1 cannot but remember fuch things were. 
That were moft precious to me.— -Did heaven look 
on. 

Again, in iC. Henry VI. P. HI : 

*^ You have no childun: butchefs, if you had, 

** The thought of them would have ftir'd up rcmorfc.*' 

Ste EVENS, 

Surely the latter of the two interpretations offered by Mr. Steevent 
it the true one, fuppoliag thefe words to relate to Macbeth. 

The pafl'age, hawevcr, quoted from Kingjnhu^ feeros in favour 
of the fuppoHtion that thefe words relate lo^Malcolm. 

That Macbeth had children at fome period, appears from what 
Lady Macbeth fays in the firft ad : ''I have given fuck," kc^ 

lam ftill more ftrougly confirmed in thinkiug thefe words relate 
to Malcolm, and not to Macbeth, becaufe Macbeth k(td a fon then 
alive, named Lulah, who after his father's death was proclaimed 
king by fome of his friends, and (lain at Strathbolgie, about four 
months after the battle of Dunfiuane. See Fordun. Scoti-Chron, 
L.'V. c. viii. 

Whether Shakfpeare was apprized of this circumflance, cannot 
b^ now afecrtaincd } but we cannot prove that he was unacquainted 
' with it. Malone. 

' At one fell fwoop?] Swoop is the defcent ^f a bird of prey oa 
his quarry. So, in The White Devil, 1612 i 

** That (he may take away all at one fwoop." 
Again, in The fieggars Bujh^ by Beaumont and Fletcher : 
*' — — no ftar profperous ! ^ 

" All at z fwoop.'' 
It is frequently, however, ufed by Drayton, in his FolyolHon^- to-- 
cxpreGs the I'wift defcent of rivers. Steevens. 

^ Difpute it like a man.] i. e. contend with your prcfent forrow 
like a man. So', in Twelfth Xight, Ad IV. fc. iiitN 

^^ For though my foul difputes well witn my fenfe,'* 8cc. 
Again, in fiomeo and Juliet : 

'^ Let me difpute with thee of thy \eftate/\ St££V£MS, 
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And would not take their part? Sinful MacduflF, 
They were all ftruck for thee! naught that I am, 
Not for their own demerits, but for mine, 
Fell flaughter on their fouls ; Heaven reft them 
now! 
Mal. Be this the whetftone of yourfword: let 
grief 
Convert to anger; blunt not the heart, enrag e^ it. 






Macd. O, I could play the woman with mine ^ 

And braggart „>vith my tongue ! But, gentle y^i 

heaven. 
Cut fhort all jntermiflQoa;^ front to front, ? u"A<, 

Bring thou this fiend of Scotland, and myfelf ; 
Within my fword's length fet him ; if he Tcapq, 
Heaven forgive him too ! ^ 

Mal. This tune ' goes manly. 

* Cut Jliort all inlernjiflloti ;] i. c. all pau/e^ all ixtervening time* 
So, in JC. Lear .' ' % 

'' Dcliver*d letters, fpitc df iniermijjion,** Steevens. 

* ij ke 'fcafe^ 

Heaven Jor give him tool] That is, if he efcape my vengeance, 
let him efcape that of Heaven alfo. 

An expreflion nearly fimilar occurs in the Chancis^ where Pe« 
tr^chio, fpeaking of the Dnke, fays 

** He fcap' i tne ycftcrnight ; which if he dare 
^* Again adventure for, heaven pardon him ! 
" I ihall, with all my heart.*' M. Mason. 
The meaning, I believe, is, if heaven be fo unjuft as to let him 
efcape my vengeance, I am content that it fhould proceed ftill fur« 
ther in its iujuftice, and to impunity in this world add forgivenefs 
hereafter. Maloni. 

» This tune — ] The folio reads: This time* Tune is Rowe*s 
emendation. Steevens. 

The emendation is fupported by a former palTage in this play, 
where the word is ufed in a fimilar manner: 
»* Macb. Went it not fo? 
*'*' Bang, To the felf-fame tune and words. '* 

Vol. XI. Q 
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Come, go we to the king; out power is ready ; 

Our lack is nothing but our leave : Macbeth 

Is ripe for (baking, and the powers above 

Put on their inftruments.* Receive what che^r you 

may; 
The night is long, that never finds the day. 

[ExeunL 



ACT V. SCENE I. 

Dunfinanc. A Room in the CaJtU. . 

Enter a Doctor of phyfick, and a waiting Gentle^ 
woman. 

Doct. I have two nights watch'd with you, but 
can perceive no truth in your report. When was 
it fhe laft walkM ? 

Gemt. Since his majefly went into the field,^ I 

• Put on their injruments.] i. e. cnccmragc, thruft forward ut 
their inftruments a^ainft the tyrant. 

So, in King Lear^ AQ. I. fc. iv : 

^* That you prdtcA this courfe, and put it on 
»' By your allowance." St^evens. ' 

* Since his majejlf went into the jicld,] This is one of Shakfpearc't 
ovcsfights. He forgot that he had fhut up Macbeth in Dunfinane, 
and furrounded him with befiegcrs. That he could not go into tht 
Jield, is obfcrvcd by himfelf wiih fpleoetic impatience : 

*' our caftic's ftrengih 

•» Will laugh a ficgc to fcorn. Here let them lie 

*' Till famine and the ague cat them up. 

" Were they not forcM with thofe that fhould be ottrs, 

** We might have met thfm darejuly ^eard to kiardy 

** And betU them bafiwitrd home.*" 
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have feed her fife from her bed, thtow her night- 
gown upoti her, unlock her clofct, take forth paper, 
fold it, write upon it, read it, afterwards feal it, and 
again return to bed ; yet all this while in a moft 
faft fleep. 

DocT. A great perturbation in nature! to re- 
ceive at once the benefit of fleep, and do the effeSs 
of watching.-ui.In this Aumbry agitation, befides 
her walkings and other aft ual performances, what, 
^t any time, have you heard her fay ? 

Gent. That, fir, which I will not report aftc!r her. 

DocT. You may, to me ; and 'tis moft meet you 
fliould. 

Gent. Neither to you, nor any one j havi»g na 
witnefs to confirm my fpcech. 

Enter Lady Macbeth, wiih a iaptrm 

lo yon, here fhe come6 ! This is her very guife j 
and, upon my life, faft afleep. Obfervc her; ftand 
elofe. 

It is clear alfo fr6tn other paiTagtfs, that Macbeth*8 motions had 
' long been circumfcribed by the. walls of his fortrefs. 

The tiuth may be, that Shakfpeafe thought the fpirit of Lady 
Macbeth could not be fo effedually fubdued, and her peace of niiud 
fo fpeedily unfettled by reltedion on her guilt, as during the ab- 
fence of her hufbandn 

.— — diftrto jacuit dum frigid ft leEto^ 
Dum queritur tardos ire reliSa dies. 
For the pr^fent change in her difpofition, therefore oiir poet ' 
(though in the hafte of finifhing his play he forgot his plan,) might 
ihean to have provided, by allot,tiog her fuch an interval cf foli- 
tude as would fubject her mind to perturbation, and difpofc her 
thoughts to rcpentapce. 

tt does not appear from any circumftancc within the corapafs o^ 
this drama, that {he\I}ad once been feparated from her hulband, 
after his return from the vidory ovei' Macdonwald, aad the King 
Of Norway. Steeyen*. 
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^ DocT. How canrclhe by that light? 

Gent. Why, it flood by her: (he has light by 
her continually ; 'tis her command. 

DocT. Yeu fee, her eyes arc open. ^ 

Gent. Ay, but their fenfe is fhut.* 

DocT. What is it ihe does now ? Look, how Ihe 
rubs her hands. 

Gent. It is an accuftom'd aftion with her, to 
feem thus wafliing her hands; I have known her 
continue in this a quarter of an hour. 

Lady M. Yet here's a fpot.^ 

DocT. Hark, (he fpeaks : I will fet down what 
comes from her, to fatisfy my remembrance the 
more ftrongly. 

Lady M. Out, damned fpot! out, I fay! — One; 
Two ; ^ Why, then 'tis time to do't : Hell is 



' Ay, but their fcnfe U Jhut,] The old copy hps— tfr« fliut ; and 
fo the author certainly wrote, though it founds very haribly to our 
cars. So again, in bis 112th fonnet: 

«« In fo> profound abyfm I throw all care 
*' Of others' voices, that my adder's /<rn/ir 
*' To critick and to flatterer flopped are,** Malone. 
In the fonnet our author was compelled to facrifice grammar to 
the convenience of rhyme. In the paflage before us, he was free 
from faeh conftrainr. 

What therefore fhould forbid us to read, with the prefect 
text?— 

** Ay, but their fcnfe is (hut." Stebvens. 
' Tet here's a fpot.] A paffage fomewhat fimilar occurs in Wcb- 
fter's Vittoria Corombona, 8cc. 1612: 

** Here's a white hand ! 

" Can blood fo foon be wafh'd out ? '* 
Webfler's play was publiQied in i6ia. Shakfpeare^s in i623. 

Steevens. 

* One; Two;] Macbeth does not, previoufly to the mur- 

^r, mention the hour at which Lady Macbeth is to ftrike upoQ 
.the bell, which was to be the Iignal for his going into Duncan*s 
chamber to execute his wicked purpofc ', but it leeitis that Lad/ 
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murky!^ — Fie, my lord, fie! afoldier, andafear'd? 
What need we fear who knows it, when none can 
call our power to account ? — Yet who would have 
thought the old man to have had fo much blood in 
him?' 

DocT. Do you mark that? 

Lady M. The thane of Fife had a' wife; Where 
is fhe now ?— — What, will thefe hands ne'er be 
clean? — No moreo*that, my lord, no more o'that: 
you mar all with this ftarting/ . 

♦Macbeth is now thinking of the moment when fhe rang the bcU ; 
and that two o'clock was the hour when the deed was perpetrated. 
This agrees with the fcene that immediately precedes the murder, 
but not with that which follows it. Sec p. 11 1, n. 4. Malone. 

5 Hell is murky!] Murky is dark. So, in The Tmpefi^ 

AaiV. fc. i: 

*' the murkiefi den 

, " The moft opportune place,** 8cc. 
- Lady Macbeth is ading over, in a dream, the buHnefs of the mur* 
derofDuocan, and encouragiipg her hufba,nd as when awake. She, 
therefore, would not have even hinted the terrors of hell to one 
whofe caufcience Ihe faw was too much alarmed already for her 
purpofe. She certainly imagines hcrfelf here talking to Macbeth, 
who, (fhe fuppofes,) had juft faid, Hell is murky ^ [i. e. hell is a 
difmal place to go to in copfequenceof Lucha deed,) and repeats his 
words in contempt of his cowardice. 

Hell is murky! — Ficy my lord^^ Jie ! a foidier^ and afear'df This' 
explanation, 1 think, gives a fpirit to the pafTage, which has hi- 
therto appeared languid, being perhaps mifapprehended by thofe 
who placed a full point at the conclufion of it. Steevens. 

^ -^ who would have thought the old man to have had Jo muck 

Hood in him ? ] Statius, in a paffagc already quoted, fpeakiug of 
the fword by which an old man \vas flain, calls it egentem fan^inis 
en/em; and Ovid, [Met. L. VII.] defcribinga wound inflided on 
a fuperannuaced ram, has the fame circumllance : 

— guttura culiro 

Fodit, &: exiguo maculavit /anguine ferrum. Steevens. 

, 7 you mar all with this Jlar ting.'] Alluding to the terrors of 

Macbeth, v^hen tbe ghoft broke in on the fciiivity of the banqiiet. 

, . Steevens. 

. Q3 
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DocT. Go to, goto; you haveknown what you 
fliould not. 

Gent. She has fpoke what Ihe fliould not, I am 
furc of that: Heaven knows what flie has known; 

Lady M. Here's the fmcll of the blood ftill: all 
the perfumes of Arabia will not fweeten this little 
hand. Oh! oh! oh! 

DocT. Whatafigh is there? The heart is forely 
charged. 

Gent. I would not have fuch a heart in my bo* 
fom, for the dignity of the whole body. 

DocT. Well, well, well,— 

Gent, 'Pray God, it be, fir. 

DocT. This difeafe is beyon4 niy praiflice: ^ct 
I have known thofe which have walkM in their 
fleep, who have died holiiy in their beds. 

Lady M. WaQi your hands, put on your nights . 
gown; look not^fo pale : — I tell you yet again, 
Banquo's buried; he cannot come out of his grave* 

Doct. Even f o ? v 

Lady M. To bed, to bed ; there's knocking at 
the gate/ Come, come, come, come, give me your 
hand ; What*s done, cannot be undone: To bed, 
to bed, to bed. [Exit Lady Macbeth, 

Doct. W^U flie go now to bed? " 

GtNT. T)ire^ly. 

Doct. Foul whifpcrings are abroad : Unnatural 
deeds 
Do breed unnatural troubTes : Infe6led minds 



• Tohed^ to bed; therts knoching at the gate."] Lady Nfiicbeth iir 
|ier flctp is talking of Duncan's murder, and recalls to her raind 
the circumdance of the knocking at the ^atc juft after it. A* G. 
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To their deaf pillows will difcharge their fecrets. . 
More needs flic the divine, than the phyhcian. — 
Ciod, God, forgive us all! Look after her; 
Remove from her the means of all annoyance. 
And ftill keep eyes upon her:— So, good night: 
My mind flie has mated, ^ and amaz'd my fight : 
1 think, but dare not Tpeak. 

Gent. Good night, gooddoftor. 

[ Exeunt. 

» My mind /he has mated,] Aftoninied, confounded. Johnson* 
The expreflion is taken f»om ckefs playing: 

»t that To young a warrior 

•' Should bide the thock of fuch approved knigjjts , 
•' As he this day hath matcKd and mated too." 

Soliman and Perjeds, 

«* -, woman, 

" Worfe than, Medufa mateth all our minds.** 

Orlando Furiofo, by R. Greene, iSgg. 
»* Npt mad, but wa/^i.** Comedy oj Errors. Sie^vens. 
Scory, in the commendatory vcrfcs prefixed to Drayton sH«- 
foicall Epijles, make* ufe of this phrafe, and exadly in the fame 
fenfc : 

•' Yet with thefe broken reliques, mated mtnd^^^ 
" And what a iuftly-giicved thought can fay.** 

' ' ^ Holt White. 

Our author, as well as his contemporaries, feems to have ufed 
the word as explaiiied by Dr. Johnfon. Mr. Pope fuppofes malfd 
lo mean here conquered or fubdued; but that clearly is not the Tcnle 
affixed to it by Shakfpcare ; though the etymology, fuppofiog the 
cxpreffion to be taken from chefs -playing, might favour fuch an m- 
terprctation. " Cum fublatis grcgariis agitur regis de vua ^ lan- 
gui^e, fic cum nulla eft elabendi via, nullum fubterfugium, qui 
vicit, MATE, iuquit, quafi matado, i. c, occifus, killed, a matar, 
[Hifpan. ] occidere.** Minlheu's DiCT. in v. Mate. 

The original word was to amate, which Bullokar in his Expojitor,^ 
8vo. 1616, explains by the words, '' to difmay, to make atraid: 
fo that mate, as commonly i^fed by our old writeis, has no rcter- 
cnce to chefs-playing. Malonb. 



Q4 
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S C E N E, II. 

The Country ^near Dnn^ndinc. 

Enicr^ with Drum and Colours, MentetH, Cath- 
NESs, Angus, Lenox, and Soldiers. 

Ment* The Englifh power is near, led on by 
Malcolm, 
His uncle Siward,"^ and the good MacdufF. 
Revenges burn in them: for their dear caufes 
Would, to the bleeding, and the grim alarm. 
Excite the mortified man. ^ 

Ang. Near Birnam wood 

Shall we well meet them; that way are they com- 
ing. 



• His uncle Siwardy ] " Duncan had two Tons (fays Holinfhed) 
by his wife, who was ^he daughter of Siward, Earl of Nortkum- 
kerland/* Steevens. 

^ Excite the mortiBcd man. ] Mr. Theobald will needs explain 
thisiexprcffion. »* It means (fays he) the man who has abandoned 
him/rlf to defpair, who has no /pint or re/otvtion left/' And, to 
fupport this fenrfe of morticed man^ he quotes mortified fpirit in 
another place. But if this was the meaning, Shakfpcar^ had not 
■wrote the mortified man^ but a mortified man. In a word, by the 
mortified many is meant a religious ; one who has fubdued his pafTions, 
is dead to the world, has abandoned it, and all the affairs of it: 
an 4/c^/ic. , Warburton. 

So, in Monfieur D' Oliver i6o6t 

" He like a mortfi^d hermit fits." 

Again, in Green's Never to late, 1616: »» I perceived in the 
words of the hermit the perfeS idea of a mortified mafi/' 

Again, in Lox'e's Labour's Lojl, ASt I. fc. \: 
*' My loving lord, Diimain is mortified; 
»* The groffer manner of this world's delights 
, *' He throws upon the grofs world's bafer flaves," 8cc. 

SlEEVENS, 
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Cath. Who knows, if Donalbain be with bis 
brotber? ' 

Len. For certain, fir, he is not: I have a file 
Of all the gentry ; there is Si ward's fon. 
And ^lany unrough youths,^ that even ^ow 
Proteft their firft of manhood. 

Men. What does the tyrant? 

Cath. Great Dunfinane he ftrongly (ortifies : 
Some fay, he's mad; others, that leffer hate him, 
Do call it valiant fury: but, for certain, 
He cannot buckle his difl^mper'd caufe 
Within the bdt of rule. ^ 

A'ng. Now does he feel 

His fecret murders (licking on bis hands ; 
Now minutely revolts upbraid his faith -breach ; 
Thofe he commands, move only in command. 
Nothing in love: now does he feel his title 
Hang loofe about him, like a giant's robe 
Upon a dwarfiih thief. 

Ment. Who then fliall blame 

His pefter'd fenfes to recoil, and flart. 



* unrough piiths^ ] An odd exprcflion. It means fmooth- 

fac'd, unbearded. Steevens. 

See The Tempfjl: 

" til) new-born chins 

** 3e Toy.gk and razorable." 
Again, in King John :' 

** This unhaird faucincfs, and boyifh troops, 

** The king doth fmilc at." Malone. 

^ He cannot buckle his dtjifmpeid caufc 
Within- the belt of rule. ] The fame metaphor occurs in Troiita 
.»nd CreJJida: 

" And buckle in a waift moil fathomlcfs." Steevens. 
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When all that is within him does condemn 
Itfelf, for being there? ^ 

Cath. Well, march we on, 

To give obedience where 'tis truly ow'd : 
Meet we the medecin/ of the fickly weal; ^ 
And with him pour we, in our country's purge, 
Each drop of us. 

Len. Or fo much as it needs, 

To dew the fovereign flower, and drown the weeds.* 
Make we our march towards Birnam. 

[ Exeunt, marching. 

S C E N E III. 

Dunfinane. A Room in the Cajlle. 

\ 

' I 

Enter Macbeth, Do£lor, and Attendants, 

Macs. Bring me no more reports ; let them fly 

all : ' 



* When all that is within him does condemn 

Itfelf^ for being there? ] That is, when all the faculties of the 
mind are employed in fcU-condemnation. ^Johnson. 

' the medncin^ ] i. e. pbyficiaa. Shakfpcare uFcs this 

word in the feminine geoder where Lafeu fpeaks of Helen in All's 
Well that Ends Well; and FlorizcU. in The Winters tale, calU 
Camillo " the medecin of our houfe.'' Steevens. ^ 

• To dew the fouerei(!in Jlott/er, kc, ] This uncommon verb occnrf 
>n Look about Youy i6oo : 

«-* Dewing your princely hand with pity's tears " 
Again, in Spenfer's Faery Qjeen^ B. IV. c. viii : 

ti Dew'd with her drops of bounty fovcraignc.** 

Steeveks. 
° Brin/r ne nj more reports; See. ] Tell me not any more of dejer^ 
tions: — Let all my fubjeds leave me: — lamfafe till &c. 

Johnson. 
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Till .Birr>ain wood fcmovc to Danfinane, 
I cannot taint withlear. What's the boy Mal- 
colm? 
Was he not born of woman ? The fpirits that know 
All mortal confequents, pronounced me thus : * 
Tiar not^ Macbeth ; no man, that\ born of woman. 
Shall ^tr have power on thee. ^ m m Then fly, falfe 

thanes, * 
And mingle with the Englifh e|iicures : ^ 



• All mortnl confequents, pronouncd me thus ; ] The old copy 
reads — 

All mortal confequencw, have pronounc'd me thus. 

But the line muft originally have ran as I have printed it: — 
Curren/j, confequen/j, occifrren/i, ingrcdien/j, &c. are always 
fpelt in the ancient copies of our author's plays, ** currency, con- 
fcqucna, occurrcm:/, ingredienc^," &c. Steevens, 

^ on ihee, ] Old copy — upon, Steevens. 

* — EngUJh epicures': '\ The reproach of epicurifm, on which 

Mr. Theobald has bellowed a note, is nothing more than a natural 
invcdive uttered by ^n inhabitant of a barren country, againft , 
- thofe who have more opportunities of luxury. JpHNSON. 

Shakfpearc took the tliought fiom Holinftied, p. 179 and 180, 
of his Hijior^ of Scotland .* ** — the Scoiifli people before had no 
knowledge nor undcrQandiug of fine fare or riotous furfet ; yet 
after they had once laftcd ilie fweet poifoiicd bait thereof Sec— . 
thofe fuperBuities which came into the realme of Scotland wiih the 
EngiiJJimen' 8cc. Again': '* For manie of the people Abhorring the 
riotous manners and fupeilluous gormandizing brought in among 
them by the Englyjheifieriy were willing inough to receive tl\tsl)onald 
JFor their king, trufling [ becaufe he had beene brought up in the 
Ifles, with the old cuftomes and manners of their aotient nation, 
without taft of Englijh likerons del'Kats)^ they fliould by his feuerc 
order in gouernement recouer agaiue the former temperance of 
their old progenitors. '\ The fame hiftorian informs us, that in 
thofe ages the Scots cat but once a day, and even then very fpa- 
lingly. It appears from Dr. Johnfons Journey to the Wefiern Jjlands , 
of Scotland^ that the natives had neither kail nor brogues, till tlicy 
we/e taught the art of planting the one, and making the other, l)y 
the foldiers of Cromwell ; and yet K. James VI. in his 7th parlia- 
ment thought it neceffary to form an ad ** againft fupcifluoi^s 
banqueting." STfeEVENS. 
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The mind I fway "by, and the heart I bear. 

Shall never fagg with doubt} ^ nor fhake with fear. 



Enter a Servant. 

The devil dan^n thee black, thou cream-fac'd 

loon!^ 
Where got'ft thou that goofe look? ^ 

Ser. There is ten thoufand 

Macb. Geefe, villain? 

Ser. Soldiers, fir. 

Macb. Go, prick thy face, and over-red thy 
fear, 



' Shall never fagg with tlouht^'] Tofag^ ox fwag^ is to fink down 
by lis own weight, or by an overload. See Junius's Eiymologicon. 
It is corotnon in Siaffordfliirc to fay, *' a beam in a building /a^J, 
or has fagged " Tollet, 

So, in the i6th fong of Drayton*s Polyolbion: 

*' This faid, the aged Sirctt fag'd fadly on alone.** 
Drayton is perfonifying one of the old Roman ways. 

StE EVENS. 

Again, in Wits^ Fits, and Fancies^ iSgS: "He tooke excep- 
tions to his traveller's bag, which ne wore fagging down his belly 
before." Malone. 

^ loon!] At prefent this word is only ufcd in Scotland, 

and fignifies a bafe fellow. $o, in Marlowe's tragedy of King Ed* 
warj II. 1 5g8 : 

t* For (hame fabfcribe! and let the /ofwn^ depart." 

Again, in Decker's Honejl Whore^ fecond part, id^So: * 

" The fturdy begg-.ir , and the l;uy loxvve,'^ 

K. Stephen, in the old fong, called his taylor, loon. 



Steevens. 



7 Where goCfi thou that goofe look ? ] So, in Coriolanus: 

*» ye fouls of g^^efe^ 

»* That bear the (hape of men, how have ye run 
»* From flavcs* that apes would beat?" Malone, 
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'Thou lily-liver d boy. ^ What foldiers, patch ?^ 
Death of thy foul! thofe linen cheeks of thine 
Are counfellors to fear. "^ Whatfoldiers, whey-facc?^ 
StR. The Englifh force, fo pleafe'you. 
Macb. Take thy face hence. — Seytoil ! — I aia 
fick at heart, 
When I behold — Seypn, I fay! — This pufh 
Will cheer me ever, or diffeat me now,.'* 

* _-. lily livefd loy. ] Chapman thus tranflates a paflage ia 
the 2v>th Iliad : 

*» — his fword that made a vent for his white liver s bloody 

*» That cans' d/uch pitiful effe as " 

Again, FalftafFfays, in the fecoad part of K. Henry IV: *' -^ left 
the liver white and pale, ■ which is the badge of pujillaniinity and 
cowardice. Steevens. 

^ — patch f] An appellation of contempt, alluding to the pied^ 
patched, ox particoloured coats anciently worn by the fools be« 
longing to noble families. Steevens. 

' — — thofe linen cheeks oj thine 
Are counfellors to Jean] The meaning is, they infed others 
who fee them, with cowardice. Wakburton., 

^ whey-/(ic«?] So, in the Merry Wives oJ Wind/or, 4to. 

edit. 1619 : *>*■ — and has as it were a whey-coXoxntd, beard.'* 

Steevens. 

* or .diffeat me iiow, ] The old copy reads dijfeat^ though 

modern editors have fubftituted difeaje in its room. The word 
dijfeat occurs in The Two Noble Kin/men by Fletcher and Shak* 
fpeare^ fcene the laft, where Perithous is defcribing the fall of 
Arcite from his horfc v 

" fceks all foul means 

" Of boifterous and rough jadry, to diffiat 
** His lord that kept it bravely.** 
Dr. Percy would read: 

" Will chair me ever, or diffeat me now.** 
It is ftill, however, poilible that difeaje may be the trne reading* 
Thus in N. Breton's Toy« of an idle Head, 15,77: 
*' My ladies jtiaydes too I muft pleafe, 

*» But chicfcly Miftrcfs Anne, 
*' For elfe by the maffe fhe will dijeaje 
** Me vyly now and than/' 
Difea/e is the reading of the fecood folio. Stebvens. 
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I have livM long enough : my way of life ' 
Is falFn into the fear, ^ the yellow leaf: 

* / kave liv*d long enough f my way of life kc] As there It nof 
relation between the way of liji^ and Jalltn into tkt Jtar^ I am in^^ 
clined to think that the )V is only an M inverted, and that it was 
originally written.^ 

mj May oj life, : 

1 am now p^Jfedjrom tki fpring to ike autumn of my days : hut I an^ 
iifUkout tko/e comforts tkat Jhould/ucceed tke fprigktlinefs of kloom^ and 
Jupport me in this melancholy Jeafon. 

The author has May in the fame fenfe elfewbere. JohHison. 

An anonimous [ Dr. Johnfon, whofe Remark! an this tragedf 
were originally publifiied, without bis name, in 1745,] would 
have it: 

my May of life : 

But he did not confider that MacVeth is not here fpeaking ot his 
tule ot government, or of any fudden change ; but of the gradual 
decline of life* as appears from that line : 

** And that, which (boutd accompany old age.** 
And way is ufcd for coAirfe, progrefs. Warburton. 

To confirm the juftnefs of M4rj^ of life for way of life, Mt» CoU 
man quotes from Muck ado about Nothing: 

«» May of youth and blooni of luftyhood/* 
And iC. Henry V: ^ 

«* My puiffant liege is tn the very May-motH of his youth." 

LAngTOtn. 
So, in Sidney's Aflrophel and Stella^ ftanza 21 : 
*• If now the May of my years much decline." 
Again, in Tke Spanijh Curate of Beaumont and Fletch^:f 

it you met me 

** With eqi^al ardour in your May of blood,** 
Again, in The Sea Voyage^ by the fame authors; 
\ ' »' And in their May of youth,** Sec. 
Again, in The Guardian of Maffinger : 

♦ i I am in the May of my abilities, 
'* And you in your December." 
Again, in Tke Renegado of the faroe^ author: 

»* Having my heat and May of youtli,- to pfeaci 
** In my excufe.*' 
Again^i in Claudius Titeritis Nero^ 1607 ' 

»* Had I in this fair May of all my gloTy,*' &c. 
A'gain, in King Jo kn and Matilda^ by R. Davenport, i655: 

5» Thou art yet in thy green May^ twenty-fevcn funt- 

J»ers," &C. STEEVEN9. 
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And that which fliould accompany old age, 
As honour, love, obedience, trooJ)s of friends, 



I have now no doubt that Shttkfpeare wrote May and not iuay. 
It is obfcrvable in this very play that the contrary error of the prcfs 
has happened from a minake of the fame letters. 

** Hear not my fteps which may they walke." 
fiefides,^ that a fimilariiy of exprefl&on in other p^lTages of Shak- 
fpeare^ and the coucinnity of the figure, both unite to fupport the 
propof^d emendation. 
Thus in his Sonnets : 

'* Two beauteous fprings to yellow autumns turn'd,'* 
Again, ia King Richard tl : 

*^ He that hath fufFcred this diforder'd fprings 
" Hath now himfelf met with the fall of leaf,** 
The fentimtnt of Macbeth I take to be this : The tender leaves of 
Aopr^ Ike promife of my greener days, are now in my autumn, withered 
and fruitle/s : my mellow hangings are all Jhook down, and I am left 
bare to the weather, Hcnlly. 

The old reading {h6uld not have been difcarded, as the follow* 
ing parages prove that it was a mode of exprcffion in ufe at that 
lime, as courfe of life is now. 

Iti Maffinger's Very Woman, the Dodor fays 
n In way of life I did ehjoy one friend." 
Again^ in the New Way to pay Old Debts, Lady AUworth fays 
•* If that when I was miftrefs of myfelf, 
•* And jn my way of youth,'" 8cc. M. Mason. 

Again, in Pericles, Prince of Tyre, 1609, Ad I. fc. i: 
»* Thus ready for ihe way of life or death, 
«* I wait the (harpeft blow.** Steevens. 

The meaning of this contefted paflage, I think, is this. J have 
lived long enough. In the courfe or progrefs of life, I am arrive4 
at that period when the body begins to decay; 1 have reached the 
autumn of my days. Thofe comforts which ought to accompany 
old age, (to compenfate for the infirmities naturally attending it,) 
I have no title to expefi; but on the contrary, the curfes of thofe 
I have injured, and the hollow adulation^of mortified dependants* 
I have lived Ipng enough. It is time for me to retire. 

A pafTage in one of our author's Sonnets ( quoted by Mr. Steevens 
in a fubfeq^tent note) may prove the beft comtncnt on the prefent : 
** That, time of year in me thou may'ft behold, 
•* When yellow leaves or none or few^do h^og 
'* Upon thofe boughs, which (hake againft the cold, 
*^ Bare ruia'd choirs, wher< late the fwcct bird* fafig.** 
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I muft not look to have ; but, in their (lead, 
Curfes, not loud, but deep, mouth-honour, breath, 



Are not thcfc lines almoft a paraphrafc on the contefted part of 
the pitta^e before us? — He who could fay that you might behold 
the aiiiumn in Aim, would not fcruplc to write^ that A« was fallen 
into the autumn of his days ( i. e. into that decay which always 
accompanies autumn) ; and how eafy is the tranfilion from this to ^ 
faying that *' the courje or progre/s of his life had reached the au» 
tumnal feafon?*' which Is all that is meant by the words of the 
tc,xt, " My way of life," &c. 

The uhng ** the fear, the yellow leaf," limply and abfolutely 
for aw/umn, or raiher autumnal^ dec ay ^ becaufe in autumn the leaves 
of trees turn yellow, and begin to fall and decay, is certainly a 
licentious mode of exprelTion ; but it is fucb a licence as /may be 
found in almoft every page of our author's works. It would alfo 
have beea more natural for Macbeth to have faid, that, in the 
courfe or progrefs of life, he had arrived at his autumn, tbaa to 
fay, that the courfe of his life iifelf had fallen into auiuiniror de- 
cay; but tins too is much in Shakfpeare's manner. AVith refpeft 
to the word fallen^ which at 6ift view feems ii very fingular ex- 
preffion, I ftroogly fufped that he caught it from the language of 
couverfation, in which we at this day often fay that this or that 
perfon is ** fallen iniO' a decay;'' a phrafe that might have been cur« 
rent in his time alfo. It is the very idea here conveyed. Macbeth 
is fallen into his autumnal decline. 

In King Henry VIII, the word way feems to fignify , as in the 
prcfent paffage, comfe or tenour : 

'* The way of our profeiBun is againft it,'* 

And in /T. Richard II. " the fall if leaf is ufed, ^s in, the paf- 
£agc before us, fimply and abfolutely for^o/Zi/y ^^cay.* 
*«^ He who hatli fuffcr'd this diforder d fpring, 
" Hath now himfelf met wiih ihe fall of leaf,'' 

When a paflage can b^ thus eafily explained, and the mode of 
exprcflfion is fo much in our poets general manner, furely any at- 
tempt at emendaiion is not oulv utmeceflary, but dangerous. How- 
ever, as ^ reading which was orijiinally propofed by Dr. Johnfon, 
and has been adopted in the modern editions, *^ — my May of 
life," has many favourers^ I (hall add a word or two on that fub* 

jea. 

By ftis *' May of life having fallen into the yellow leaf," that is, 
into autumn, we mult underlland that Macbeth means either, that 
being in reality young, he is, in confequence of his cares, arrived 
at Ti. premature old age ; — or that he means iimply vo affert, that in 
the progrefs of life he has paiied from hlay or youth to autumn or 
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Which the poor heart would fain deny, and dare 

not. 
Seyton ! ^ ' 

old age; in other words, that he is now an old man, or at leaft 
near being one. -, ■" . 

If the firft iuteTpreialion be maintained, it is fufficicnt to fav» (I 
ufe the words of ray friend Mr. Flood, whofe ingtoious comment 
on this paffage 1 publilhcd fome years ago,) that ^* Macbeth, when 
he fpeaks thisfpcech, is not youthful. He is coniempoiary to Banquo 
who is advanced in years; and who hath a fon upon the fcene able 
to cfcapc the purfuit of affaffins and the vigilance of Alacbeth. " I 
may like wife add that Macbeth having now fat for feventeen years 
on the throiie of Scotland, cannot with any probability be fuppoled 
, to be like our author's Henry V. ** in the Ma^-morn of his youth.^'* 
We muft therefore uoderftand thefe words in the latter fcnfe ; 
namely, (hat he means only, that in the ordinary progrefs he has 
pafled from the fpring to the autumn of life, from youth to the 
confines. of age. What then is obtainejd by this alteration f for this 
is precifely the meaning of the words as they ftand in the old copy. 

There is ftill another very firong objedion to the propofed emen- 
dation. It is.alledged that in this very play may is printed inftead of 
way, and why may not the contrary error have happened here? — 
For this plain reafon ; bccaufe May (the month) boih in manufcript 
and print always is exhibited with a capital letter, and it is exceed- 
ingly improbable that a cOmpofitor at the prefs (hould ufe a fmall vr 
inftead of a capital M. 

But, without going further into this fubjeft, it is fufficicnt for 
our puTpofe, that the text, as it is exhibited in the ancient copy, 
affoids an obvious, eafy fenfe, without any emendation wbatfoever., 

M ALONE. 

• the fear,] Sear Is dry. . So, in Beaumont and Fletcher's 

MonJicuT Thomas^ 1639: 

' *» — ^-Jear winter ' 

*' Hath feal'd the fap up. " , -" 
And Milton has — *' Ivy never /(Jar. '' 

Shakfpeare has the fame thought in his ySd fonriet: 
'* That time of year thou may'ft in me behold, - 
, "* When yellow leaves^ " &:c. Steevens. 

Again, in our author's Lover's Complaint^ where the epithet i? fo 
ufed, as clearly to afceruin the meaning of '* the fear, the yellow 
lej^f, " in "the paffage before us: 

*» — . — fpite of heaven's fell rage. 

*» Some beauty pccp'd ihiough lattice of Jeard age, " 

Malonb* 

Vol. XI. • R 
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Enter Seyton. 

Sey. What is your gracious pleafure ? 

Macb. What news more? 

Sey. All is confirmed, my lord, which was re- 
ported. 

Macb. Ill fight, till from my bones my flefh be 
hack'd. — 
Give me my armour. 

S^y. 'Tis not needed yet. 

Macb. V\\ put it on. 
Send out more horfes, fkirrthe country round ;^ 
Hang thofe that talk of fear. ^ — Give me mine ar- 
mour. — 
How does your patient, do£lor? 

DocT. Not fo fick, my lord, 

As fhe is troubled with thick-coming fancies. 
That keep her^ from her reft. 

Macb. Cure her of that: 

Canft thou not minifler to a mind difeas'd; 

7 ; flcirr the country round ;]> To JUrr, I believe, fignifics to 

fcour, to ride haftily. The word isuCed by Beaumont and Fletcher 
in The Martial Maid: 

" Whilft I, wiih this and this, well mounted, yijrr J 

** A horfe troop, through and through." ^ 
Again, in K. Henry V: 

** And make them Jkirr away, as fwift as flones 

" Enforced from the old Affyrian flings." 
Again, in Beaumont and Fletcher's Bonduca: 

»* —the light (hadows, 

** That, in a thought, Jcur o'er the fields of com,' 

»» Halted on crutches to them." Steevens. 

• talk o/fear. ] The fecond folio resids J and in fear. 

Henderson. 

5 That keep her — ] The latter word, which was inadvertently 
omitted in thb old copy, was siddcdl .by the editor of the fecond 
folio. MALQM£. 
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Pluck from the memory a rooted forroW; 
Raze out the written troubles of the brain ; 
And, with fome fweet oblivious antidote,* 
Cleanfe the ftufF'd bofom of that perilous ftufF,^ 
Which weighs upon the heart? 



• And with fome fweet ohliviovs antiJcie^l Perhaps, as Dr. Farmer 
has obferved, our poet here remembered Spciifer's defcripiiou of 
Ncpeuthei 

»• Nepenthe is a drinck of fovereign grace, 
" Devized by the gods for to ^(Twagc 
** Harts grief, and bitter gall away to chace, — 
*» Inftead thereof fweet peace and quietage 
*' It doth cftablifh in the troubled mynd,'* 
faery Qjieene^ B. IV. c. iii. ft. 34. MAtaNE. 

Our author's idea might have" been caught from the 6th book of 
The jEneid\ where the efifefis of Lethe arc defcribcd: 
— -^ Lethaei ad fluminis uodam 
Securos latices, Sc longa oblivia potant. 
Thus tranflated by Phaer, i558: • 

" Thcfe liquors quenching careS, and long forgetful draughts 

thei drink 
" That of their lives, and former labours paft, they deucr 
^ - thinck." Steevens. 

' Cleanfe the ftuff'd bofom of that perilous Juf ] Stuff d h the read* 
ing of tjie old copy, but for the fake of the car, which muft be 
ihocked by the recurrence of fo harfh a word, I am willing to read, 
foul, as there is authdrity for the change from Shakfpeare himfelf, 
in As you like it, A6l il. fc. vi: • 

*' Cleanfe the foul body of the infefted world." 
We properly fpeak of cleanjing what is foul, but not what is, 
fluffed. SteeveNS. / 

The recurrence of .the wordjujfin this paffagc, is very unpleafing 
to the ear, but there is no ground, 1 think, to fufped the text to 
be corrupt; for our author was extremely fond of fuch repetitious* 
Thus, in Antony and Cleopatra: 

*' Now for the love of love, — . ** 
•' The greatefl grace lending grace. ** 

All's well that ends well. 
*' - — -with what good fpeed 
** Our means will make us means, " Ibid. 
*' Is only grievous to me, only dying. '* K. Henry VII J- 

R 2 
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Dqct. Therein the patient 

Muft miriifter to hirafelf. ^ 

Macb. Throw phyfick to the dogs, Til none of 
n. — 
Come, put mine armour on ; give me my ftafF: — 
Seyton^l'end out. — Dofior^the thanes fly from me :— - 
Come, fir> deipatch :— If thou could'ft, do6lor,caft 
The water of ray land/ find her difeafe, 

*» Upon his hxovrJJiame is ajhavi'd to fit. " Romeo and Juliet^ 

*' For by this knot thou (halt fo furety tic 

»* Thy now unJurU ajjurance to the crown. ''^ Kingjokn. 

*' Bflieve mc, I do not believe thcc, man.'* Ibid. 

*i Thofe he commands^ move only in command, — .** 

Macbeth^ 
The viovds Juffd and/u/, however mean they may found at pre- 
{cut have, like many other terms, been debafed by tunc, and 
appear to have been formerly confidered as words proper to be ufe'd 
in paffapcs of the grcateft dignity. As fiich Shakfpeare has^ em- 
ployed tliem in Hamlet, Romeo and Juliet, The Winters Tale, Julius 
Qafat, See. Again, in the Tempejl, in a paffage where the author 
Ccnainly aimed at dignity: 

»^ And, like ibis unfubftantial pageant, faded* 
i<- Leave not a rack behind. —We are fuch Juff 
*4 As dreams are made of 
In a note on a paflage in Othello, Dr. Johnfon obferves, that 
<t Huff in the Teutonick languages is a word of great force. The 
Elements (he adds) are called in Duich hoojdjofen, or kead-Juffs," 
^ Malone, 

The prefent queftion is not concerning the dignity of the wor4 — 
■fluffed but it's nanfcous iteration, of which no example has been 
produced by M. Malone; for that our author has. indulged himfelf 
in the repetition of harmonious words, is no proof that he would 
have repeated harfh ones. r i • • 

I mny venture alfo (in fupport of my opinion) to fubjoin, that 
the fame gentleman, in a very judicious comment on K. Henry IV. 
P n. p. 1 6, n. 7. has obferved, *' that when a word is repeated 
without* propriety, in the fame, or two fucceeding lines, there is 
^reat reafou to fufped fomc corruption." Steevens. 

- 4 cajl -^ ' 

The water of my land,] to cajl the water was the phrafe in ufc 

- for finding out diforders by the infpeaion of urine. So, hi EltoJlQ 

LiMnojO, a novel by John Hindc,. 1606: '^ LuciUa perceiving, 
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And purge it to a found and priftinc healtli, 
I would applaud thee to the very echo, 
That (hould applaud again. — PuU't oflF, I fay— , 
Wh^t rhubarb, fenna, ^' or what purgative drug, 
Would fcour thefe Englifh hence? — Heareft thou 
of them? 

DocT. Ay, rny good lord ; your royal preparation 
Makes us hear fomething. 

Macb. Bring it after, me.— — 

I. will not be afraid of death and banc, 
Till Birnam foreft come to Dunfmanc. [ExtL 

DocT. Were J from Dunfmane away and clear. 
Profit again fhould hardly draw mc here. [£x/^ 



SCENE IV. 

Country near E)unfinane : A wood in view. 

Enter, withDrum and Co/otzri, Malcolm, oWSiward 
and his Son, Macduff, Menteth, Cathness, 
Angus, Lenox, Rosse, and Soldiers, marching. 

Mal. Coufins, I hope, .the days are near at hand, 
That chambers will be fafe. 

Ment. We doubt it nothipg. 

Siw. What wood is this before us? 

without caJHng her water ^ wficrc fhc was pained," 8cc. Again, in 
the Wife Woman of Ho^don^ i638 ; ** Mother Nottingham, foJC 
licr time, was pretty well Ikilled in cajling waters, " SteeVENS. 

* /tfnwa, ] The old copy reads — cyme^ Steevbks. 

Cgrrcdcd by Mr. R,owc. Maloj^e. 

R 3 
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• 

Ment. The wood of Birnara. 

M al: Let every foldier hew him down a bough, 
And bear't before him ; thereby fhall we fhadow 
The numbers of our hoft, and make difcovery 
Err in report of us. 

Sold. Itfliall'be done. 

Siw. We learn no other, but the confident tyrant* 
Keeps ftill in Dunfinane, and will endure 
Our fetting down before't. 

Mal. 'Tis his main hope: 

For where there is advantage to be given. 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt; '' 



* hut the confident tyrant — ] We muft furcly read: 

-the confin'd tyrant. Warrurton. 

He was confident of fuccefs ; fo conjident that he would not fly, 
but endure their Jetting down before his cadle. Johnson. 
7 For where there is advantage to be given, 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt;] The impropriety 
of the expreffion, advantage to be given^ iaftead oi advantage given^ 
and the difagreeable repetition of the word given in the next line, 
incline me to read: 

-I- — where there is a'vantage to be gone,' 
Both more and lefs have given him the revolt. 
Advantage or \>antage^ in the time of Shakfpeare, fignified op' 
portunity. He fhut up himfelf and his foldiers (fays Malcolm) in the 
cajlle, becaufe when there is an opportunity to be gone^ they all defert 
him. 

More and lefs is the (^me with greater and lefs. So, in the inter- 
polated MandevilUy a book of that age, there is a chapter of India 
the More and the Lefs. Johnson. 

I would read, if any alteration were necelTary : 

For where there is advantage to. be got. 
But the words as they ftand in the text will bear Dr. Johnfon's 
explanation, which is moft certainly right. — ** For wherever an 
opportunity of flight is given them," 8cc. 

More and /r/j, for greater and lefs, is like wife found in Chaucer: 
*' From Boloigne is the crle of Pavie come, 
** Of which the fame yfpronge to mojl and lejle,'* 
Again, in Drayton's Polyolbion, fong the 12th: 

" Of Britain's forefls all from th' lefs unto the more,'* 
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And none ferve with hira but conftrained things, 
Whofe hearts are abfent too. 

Macd. Let our juft cenfures 

Attend the true event, * and put we on 
Induftrious foldierfliip. 

Siw. The time approaches, 

That will with due decifion make us know 
What we fliall fay we have, and what we owe.* 



Again, in Spe'nfer's Faery Queen^ B. V. c. viii : 
»' — . — all other weapons Ifjfe or more\ 
*' Which warlike ufcs had devis'd of yore. " Steevens. 

, Where there is advantage to he friven^ I believe, means, where 
advantageous offers are made to allure the adherents of Macbeth to 
forfake hira. Henley. 

I fufp^d that given was caught by the printer's eye glancing on 
the fubfequent line, and drongly incline to Dr. Johnfon's emenda« 
lion, gone, M alone. 

Why is the repetition of the word — given., lefs venial than the 
recurrence of the word— ^w^V, in a preceding page? See Mr, 
Malone's objedions to ray remark on "^ Cleanfe the Juff'd bpfom. 
of that perilous Jiujf. *' Steevens.' 

' Let our juft cenjures 
Attend the true evenlj] The arbitrary change made in the fe- 
cond folio (which fome criticks have reprefented as an improved 
edition) is here worthy of notice: 
Let our be^ cenfures 
Befdre the true event, and put we on, 8cc. Malone. 

Surely, a few errors in a few pages of a book, do not exclude aU 
idea of improvement in other parts of it. I chcrifli this hope for my 
own fake, as well as for that of other commentators ,on Shakfpeare. 

Steevens. 

9 What we Jhall faf we have, and what we owe. ] i. e. property 
aiid allegiance, Warburton. 

When we are governed by legal kings, we fhall know the limits 
of their claim, i. e. (hall k^iow what we have of our own, and 
what they have a right to take from us.^ 

Mr. Henley explains the paffage thus: *' The iffue of the contcft 
will fooo decide what we (hall fay we have^ and what may be ac- 
counted our own, " To owe here is to poflefs. Steevens. 

R 4 
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Thoughts fpcculative their upfure hopes relate J 
But certain iffue flrokes muft arbitrate:* 
lovvarcls which, advance the war. ^ 

[ Exeunt, marching. 



Had -thefe lines been put intx) the.raputh of any of the Scottifh 
Peeis> thty mi^ht pofTibly bear the meaning tl»at Sicevens contends 
for ^ buL\as they arc luppofed to be fpoken by Siwaidj who was 
not to be jgoverned either bv Malcolm or Marbeth, they can fcarrely 
admit of that interpretation. Siw^rd probibly only means to fay 
in more pompous language, that the time approached which was to 
decide their fate. M. Mason. 

Siward, haying undertaken the caufc of Scotland, fpcaks, as a 
Scoifman would have fpoken: and cfpccially as he is nov^ in the 
piclcnce of Malcolm, MacdufiF, and others of the fame country. 

r StEEVENS, 

* atl'iirate-] i e. detnmine, Johnson^. 

So, iu the i8th Odyffey .iranflaied by Chapman: 
*-, — - — fliaight ' 

*' Can arhitrate a war of deadlieft weight." Stfevens. 
^ Towards which^ advance the war. J It has been underftood that 
local rhymes were introduced in play* to afford an aSor the advan- 
tage of a more pointed exit, or to clofe a fcene with additional 
force. Yet, whatever might be Shakfpcarc's motive for continuing 
fuch a praSice, ii may be obferved that he often ieems immediately 
to repent of it; and, in the tiagecly betore us, has repeatedly coun- 
teraded it by heniiHichs which deftvoy the effed and coufequently 
defeat the fuppofed purpofe of the antecedent couplets. See the 
following iultauces, ip addition to that which introduces the pre- 
'fent note. 

Leave all the rejl to me* — 

So pr'ythee go with me, — 

We are jet but yeumr in deed. — 
But no more fights kc. — 

J thinks but dare 'not Jpe<fk, — 

Make we our march towards Birnam. 
In Hamlet 8cc we find fuch hemidiclis af^er the rhymes at ^he 
tnds of atts, as well as i"cenc8. Steevens. 
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S G E N E V. 

Dunfinanc. Within the Cajlle. 

En(er^ with drums and colours^ Macbeth, Sexton, 
and Soldiers. 

Macb. Hang oat our bamcrs on the outward 
walls ; 
The cry is ftill, They come : Our caftle^s flrcngt^t 
Will laugh a ficge to fcorn; here let them lie, 
Till famine, and the ague, eat them up : 
Were they not forc'd with thofe thatfliouldbe ours. 
We might have met them dareful, beard to beard, ' 
And beat them backward home. What is thatndife ? 

[A cry within, :of women. 

Sey. It is the cry of women, my good lord. 

Macb. I have almoft forgot the tafte of feaiji : 
The time has been/ my fenfes would have cool'd 
To hear a night-fhriek ;^ arid my fell of hair ^ 

^ The time h^s been, 8cc.] May has iniital«d this palTage twice; 
once in The Heir, and again in The Old Coupte, Sec Dodfley*5 
GolUaiofi oj Old Plays, Vol. VIII. p. i5o. Vol." X. p. 473. edit. 

1780. RtED. 

*, my fenfes would have cool'd 

To hear a night-fhrick ;] The blood is fometimcs faid to be 
ehilled; but I do not recoiled any other inAance in which thisphrafc 
is applied 10 the fenfes. Perhaps our author wrote — coird. My 
fenles would have (hrunk back; died within me. So, in the fecond 
Iccneof the prcfeut aft : 

»t -,Who then ftiall blame 

'' His pcfter'd/<rn/w to f^coi/andftart?** MalcTNE. 

I retain the cjd reading. ^ Perhaps,'^no word fo forcible can be 
glaced in its room. Thus, in the fifth jEneid : 

'♦» Sanguis hcbet, fn^entc^nt effoei^ ixx corpoi-c vires.'* 
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AVould at a difraal treatifc roufc,. and ftir 
As life were in't: I nave fupp'd full with horrors / 
birenefs, familiar to my flaught'rous thoughts, 
Cannot once flart me. — Wherefore was that cry ? 

Sey. The queen, my lord, is dead. 

Macb. She ftiould have died hereafter ; 
There would have been a time for fuch a word.' — 



The fame expreflion occurs alfo in th$ Merry Whes of Wind/or s 
*» My humour fhall not cool," 
Again, in K. Henry IV. P. II : 

. '' My lord Northumberland will foon be cooVd,** 
But whai example is there of the yerb recoiled clipped into *coiled ? 
Coiled caa only afford the idea of wound in a ri^^, like a rope or a 
ferpent. Stebvens. 

* fell of hair — ] My hairy part, my capillitium. Fell is 

Jkin. Johnson. 

So, in Alphonfus^ Emperor oj Germany , by George Chapman, 
1654 : 

*' Where the lyon's hide is thin andfcant, 

•» I'll firmly patch it which the fox's/r//." 
Again in K. Lear: 

" The goujeres fhall devour them, flefli and/«//."^ . 
A dealer in hides is ftill called a/f//-monger. Steevens. 

7 / have fupp'd full wiM horrors;] Statius has a iimilar 

thought in the fecond book of his Thebais : 

. *' attollit membra, toroque 

»* Eiigitur, plenus monjlris^ vanumque cruorem 
** Exculiens." 
The conclufion of this paflage may remind the reader of lady 
Macbeth's behaviour in herfleep. Steevens* 
• She Jhould have died hereafter ; 

There would have been a time for fuch a word. See] This paflage 
has very juftly been fufpefted of being corrupt. It is not apparent 
for what word there would have been a iime^ and that there would 
or wduld not be a time for any word, feems not a condderatipn of 
importance fufficient to tranfport Macbeth into the following ex- 
clamation. I read therefore: 

She Jhould have died hereafter^ 
There would have been a timefor^-Juch a world I — • 
To-morrow, Sec. 
It is a broken fpccch, in which only part of the thought is ex- 
prefled, and may be paraphrafed thus : The queen is dead, Macbeth. 
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To-morrow, arrd to-morrow, and to-morrow,^ 
Creeps in this petty pace from day to day, 
To the laft fyllable of recorded time ;"* 

Her death Jhould have been deferred to fflme more peaceful hour; had 
Jhe lived longer^ there would at length have been a lime for the 
hoTiOUTs due to her as a quten^ and that refpe& which I owe her for her 
fidelity andjiove, Suth is the world — fuch is the condition of human 
life, that we always thipk to-morrow will he happier than to-day^ 
but to-morrow and to-morrow Jeals over ^us unenjoyed and iinregarded^ 
and we Jlill linger in the fame expeBation to the moment appointed for 
our end. All ihefe days, which have thus paffed awaj, have Jent mulr 
iiiudes of fools to the grave, v>ho x^tere engrojjed by the fame dream of 
future felicity, and, when life was departing from ihem^ were^ like 
me, reckoning on to-morrow. 

Such was once my conjeQure, but I am now Icfs confident. 
Macbeth might mean, that there would have- been a more conve- 
nient /fmg for fuch a word, for fuch intelligence, and fo fall into the 
following reflexion. Wc fay wc fend word when we give intelli- 
gence. Johnson. 

By — a word Shakfpeare certainly means more than a fiugle one. 
Thus, in King Richard II: 

*' The hopelefs word oi — never to return 
*' Breathe I agaioft thee." Steevens. 

^To-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow,'] This repetition, 
as Dr. Farmer obferved to me, occurs in Barclay s Ship oj Fooles, 
iSyo: 

'* CraSy cras^ cras^ to-morrow we (hall amende^ " 

Steevens. 

" To the lajl fyllahle 0/ recorded time*,] Recorded time fecms to 
Cgnify the time tixed in the decrees of Heaven for the period of 
life. The record oi futurity is indeed no accurate expreffion; but; 
as we only know tranfaftions paft or prefent, the language of men 
affords no term for the volumes of prcfcience in which future events 
may be fuppofed to be written. JoHNSON. 

So, in AlVs well that ends well: 

»* To the vtmojl Jyllable of your worthinefs. " 

Recorded is probably here ufed for recording or recordable; one 

participle for the other, of which there ^re many inftances bo^.h 

in Shakfpeare and other Eqglifh writers. Virgil ufes penelrabile 

fiigus for penetrans frigus, and per.etrabile telum for telum penetrans, 

Steevens. 

By recorded time, Shakfpeare means not only the time that has 
leeny but alfo that which Jhall be recorded. M. Mason. 
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And all our yefterdays have lighted fools 
The way to dufty death. ^ Out, out, brief candle t 
Life's but a walking {hadow^; a poor player. 
That ftruts and fiets his hour upon the/lage; 
And then is heard no more: it is a tale 
Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 
Signifying nothing. — - — 

Enter a Mejfcnger. 

/ ■' ' 

Thou com'ft to ufe thy tongue'; thy ftory quickly. 

Mes. Gracious my lord, 
I fliould report that which I fay I faw. 
But know not how to do it. 

^ the way to duftyr death. ] We (hould read dujkj^ as appears 
from the figurative term lighted. Warburtqn. ' 

Dufty is a very natural epithet. The fecbad folio has: 
The way to ftudy death. — ^ — 
■which Mr. Upton prefers; but it is only an errour by an accidental 
tranfpofitiou of the types. Johnson. 

The dvj ef death is an expieffion ufe d' in the 2Qd Pfaltn. Dufy 
death allud.es to the expremon of dnj to duji in the burial fcrvice, 
and to the fentei^ce pronounced agaipft Adam : '•• Duft thou art, 
** and to duft ihou {halt return." In Troilus and Crejlda alfo the • 
fati^e epithet occurs.* 

'* are grated 

*» To dujy nothing. — " 
Shakfpeare, howtver, iu the firft ad of this play, fpeaks of the 

thane of Cawdor, as of one "• who had been Jtudied in his 

death." Steevens. 

Dr. Johnfon juftly obfcrves that dvjly is a very natural epithet. 
Our author again alludes ^lo the duJi of death, in The Winter's Tale : 
'* Some haogmari houft put on my flubud, and lay me 
'* Where no pricft (hovels- in duJi." Malone. 
In Sydney's Arcadia^ iSgS, y. 445, we have the following flani^a 
of a fong on death : 

»» Our owly eyes, which dimm'd with pafllons be, 
'' And fcarce difcerne the dawnc of comming day? 
'* Let them be clearde, and now begin to fee 
" Our life is but a ilep in dufiie way, " Reed, 
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Macb. Well, fay, fi(. 

Mes. As I did ftand my w^tch upon the hill, 
I look'd toward Birnain, and anon, raethought, 
The wood began to mov^. 

Macb. Liar, andflave! 

\Jlriking him, 

Mes. Let me endure your wrath, ift be not fo: 
Within this three mile may you fee it coming ; 
I fay, a moving grove. 

Macb. If thou fpeak'ft falfe, 

Upon the next tree fhalt thou hang alive, 
Till famine cling thee : ^ if thy fpeech be foo'th, 



* fill famine cling thee:] Clung^ in the northern counties, fig- 
nifies any thing that is fhrivclled or fhrimk up. By famine, the 
inteftines are, as it were, ftuck together. In The Roman Aflor hf 
Maflinger, the Yamc word, though difiFerenily fpclt, appears to be 
ufcd : 

»* my entrails 

*' Are clamind with keeping a continual faft." 
Again, in Pierce's Supererogation^ or' a New Fraife of the Old AJfe^ 
Sec. iSgS : ** Who would have thought, or could have imagined, 
to have found the wit of Pierce fo ftarved and dunged V Again, 
in George Whetftonc's Caflle of Delight^ 1576: 
N '•• My withtr'd corps with deadly cold is clung.'* 

Agaib, in Hey wood's Pleajant Dialogues and Dramas^ 1637 • 

*' His entrails with long faft and htinger clung ." 

Again, in Golding's vcrfion oi Ovid's MetamorphsJis^^ookVll: 

*» old iEacus alfo, cloong 

»' With age " 

To cling likewifc fignifies, to gripe, to comprefs^ to imhace* So, 
in "the Revenger's Tragedy, 1607 : 

*« Hide froin the mother, 

• ** And cling the daughter." 
Again, in Antonio^ s Revenge, 1602 : 

" And found even clin^'d in fenfuality." 
A^ain, in' Northward Hoe^ 1607: 

*' r will never fee a white flea, before I will c/jw^you." 
Ben Jonfon ufes the word clemin the Foetajler, Ad I. fc. ii : **I 
cannot cat ftones and turfs j fay, what will he dim me and my 
followcrj? aflc him an he will dem mt»'* To be c/m <^ is a Staf- 
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I carp not if thou dofl for me as much. — 

1 pull in refolution ; and begin 

To doubt tlie equivocation of the fiend, 

That lies like truth :^ ftar not, till Birnam wood 

fordniire cxprcfFion, which means, to be Jiarved : and there is 
likcwifc a Clie(hite proverb : *•• You been like Smithwick, either 
cltmd or burften." Again, in Antonio and Mellida: 

** Now lions' hdXi-clemd entrails roar for food." 
In the following inftances, the cxad meaoing of this word is not 
very clear : 

** Andrea flain ! then weapon c/in^ my breaft." 

Firft part of J^ronimOy i6o5, 
*' Although my confcience hath my courage cUngd^ 
»* And knows what valour, was cmploy'din vain." 

Lord Sterline's Darius, i6o3. 
Again, in ,7'A/ Sadler^s Flay, among the Chefter Whitfun plays, 
Mf. Harl ioi3, p. 154., where the burial of our Saviour is fpokea 
of: . 

»' That now is clongen under clay." 
I have given thefc varieties of the word for the fake of any fu- 
ture lexicographer, or commentator on ancient authors. 

Mr. Whalley however obferves, that till famine cling thee, 
' meins —till it dry thee up, or exhaujl all thy moijure. Clung wood 
is wood of which the fap is entirely dried or fpent. Citing and clem^ 
fays he, are terms of very dififerent meaning. Steevens. 
, ^ 1 pull in refolution ; and begin 

To doubt the equivocation of the Jiend, 

That lies like truth :] Though this is the reading of all the edi- 
tions, yet, as it is a phrafe without cither example, elegance, or 
propriety, it is furely better to read: 

/pall in refolution, 

/ I an gulf h in my confiancy, my confidence begins to forfake me. It is 
fcarcely neceCTary to obferve how eafily pall might be changed into 
pull by a negligent writer, or miftaken for it by an unlkilful prin- 
ter. With this emendation Dr. Warburton and Mr. Heath con- 
cur. Johnson. 

There is furely no need of change j for Shakfpearc, who made 
Trinculo, in The Tetnprfl, fay, 

»' I will let loofe my opinion," 
might have written, 

, J pull in my refolution. 
He had permitted his courage (like a fiery horfe) to carry him to 
the brink of a precipice, but, feeing his danger, refolves to ckeci 
that confidence to which he had given tht rein before, St££V£NS» 
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Di come to Diinfinane /-t- and now a wood 

Comes toward Dunfinane. — Arm, arm,, and out! — * 

If this, which he avouches, does appear. 

There is nor flying hence, nor tarrying here, 

I 'gin to be a-weary of the Jun,^ 

And wifli the edate o'the world werenowundone. — 

Ring the alarum bell : — Blow, wind ! come, wrack ! 

At leaft well die with harnefs ^ on our back. 

[ Exeunt. 

S C E N E VI. 

The fame. A Plain before the Cojlle. 

Enter ^ with drum and colours, Malcolm, ^jWSiwArd, 
Macduff, ixc. and their Army, with Boughs. 

Mal. Now near enough ; your leavy fcreens 
throw down. 
And (how like thofe you are :-^You, worthy uncle, 
Shall, with my coufin, your right-noble fon, 
Lead our firft battle: worthy Macduff,, and we, 
Shall take upon us what elfe remains to do. 
According to our order. 

Siw. Fare you well. — 

? T 'gin to he a'Xveary of the fun^ Sec] 

Turn vero infclix fatis cxterrita Dido, 

Mortem orat^ tadet csli convexa iueri, THEOBALD. 

7 — • — hariiefs — ] An old word for armour. So, in the Cohler's 
Prophecy^ 1 594 : 

'» His harnefs is converted to foft filkc, Henderson. 

So, in the continuation of Hardyng's Chronicle, 154^: »* — weU ^ 
perceyving that th€ iiitendours of fuch a purpofc would rather have 
had their ktnnejfe on their backi, (ban to havt bound them up ia 
barrcUc«/* Malone. 
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Do we but find the tyrant's power to-night^ 
Let us be beaten, if we cannot fight. 

Macd. Make all our trumpets fpeak; give them 
all .breath, 
Thofe clamorous harbingers of blood and de^th. 

[ Exeunt. Alarums conUnue4* 

SCENE VII. 

The fame. Another part of the Plain. 
* Enter Macbeth. 
Macb. They have tied me to a ftakc ; 1 cannot 

fly. ^ 

But, bear-like, J muft fight the courfe.* — What's he, 
That was not born of woman ? Such a one 
Am I to fear, or none. 

Enter young Siward. 

Yo. Siw. What is thy name ? 
Macb. Thou'lt be afraid to hear it. 

Yo. Siw. No ; though thou cairft thyfelf a hotter 
name • ' 
Than any is in hell. 

Macb. My name's Macbeth. ^ 

Yo. Siw. The devil himfclf could not pronounce 
a title 
More hateful to mine ear. 

• . / muft fgkt the courfe. ] A phrafc taken from bear-biit* 

iiig. So, in The Antipodes^ by Bromc, i638: / 

** Alfo you Iball fee two tcn^dog cour/es at the great bear." 

SxjBKyiM^, 
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Macb. No, nor more fearful. 

YOi, SiW. Thou Heft, abhorred tyrant ; with my 
fvyord 
ril prove the He thou fpeak'ft. 

[ Theyjight, and young Siward isjlain, 
Macb. Thou waft born of woman. — 

But fwords I fmile at, weapons laugh tp fcorn, 
BrandifliM by man that's of a woman born.^ [Exit. 

Alarums. Enter Macduff. 

Macd. That way the noife is : — Tyrant, fhow thy 
face : 
If thou be'ft llain, and with no ftroke of mine, 
My wife and children's ghofts will haunt me ftill. 
I cannot flrike at wretched kernes, whofe arms 
Are bird td bear their ftaves ; either thou, Macbeth^ 
Or elfc my. fword,"" with an unbatter'd edge, 



® Tills fliort fcene is injudicioufly omitted on the ftagc. The 
poet defigned Macbeth Qiould appear iaviacible, till he encountered 
the objed deilined for his deftrudion. Steevens. 
' — — either thou^ Macbeth^ 

Or fije my f word, 8cc.] I fufped an intermediate line has been 
loft; perhaps of this import: 

either thou, Macbeth, 

Advance, and bravely meet an injured foe. 
Or elfe my fword, with an unbatter'd edge, 
I (heath e again i/ndeeded. Malone. , 

. Were any chance in this line neceflary, inftead of iiiher we might 
read hither, ^'•^lither, thou, Macbeth," would elliptically mcaa 
— " Come thou hither, Macbeth !" Lady Macbeth, apoftrophifing 
her abfent hufband, has ufed nearly the fame phrafe : . 

ii Hie thee hither, , . 

'* That I may pour my fpirits in thine eat.'\ 
I cannot, however, perfuade myfelf that any line is wanting to 
complete the fenfe of the paflage. That abruptnefs, which Mr. 
Malone regard's as a blemiOi, (coniidering the prefent 4^te of Mac* 

Vol. XI. . S 
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I fheathe again nndeeded. There thoufhoQld'Il be ; 
By this great clatter, one of greateft note 
Seems bruited : ^ Let me find him, fortune! 
And more I beg not.^ [ExiL Alarum. 

Enter Malc^olm and old SiWard. 

SiW. This way, my lord ;— *-thci eaftle's gently 
rcndcrM : 
The tyrant^s people on both fides do fiight ; 
The noble thanes do bravely in the war; 
The day almoft itfelf profeffes yours, 
And little is to do. 

dufTt mitid} fliovrld be received as i beauty. Shakfpcare (at Prior 
£ayt of the author of Hudibras] 

«^ -^ — fagadous mafter, knew 

**> When to Icaire o£F, and when purfnc/* Steevbns. 
My confedure i^, I believe, unfounded, in, C^mhlhi^ wc hate 
m fimilar phrafcology: 

i* — — Lei*$ fee't; I will purfue her 

«« Even to Auguftui* throne : Or ikii^ or perifk." 

Malonb, 
' Sems bruited :] Fritai hruii^ tu To krnii u to report with 
clamour ; to ooife. So, in King Htnry IK. P. H : 

«•> hit death 

" Being bruitid once," &c. 
Again, in timon of Aikens : 

•* — .^l am not • 

**> One that rejoices in the common wreck, 
'^ As commou bruit doth put it.** 
Again, in AcoUJus^ a comedy, 1S40 : •( Lais was o<ke of the 
gioft bruited common women that derkes do wiite of.** St££VEMS. 

4 r|^gft thoujhoitld'jl be; 

By this $reMt clatter^ one cf greatejt noii 
Seems bruited. Let me Jind kim^ fortune! 

And more 1 beg not.] I fufped, from deficitnce of metre, thH 
lilt Utter part of this paflage originally ftood thus — 

Seems bruited tkore. Let me but ^nd htio, fortune I 
And more kc« $tS£VBNt« 
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Mal. We have met with foes 

That ftrike bcfide us. 

Siw. Enter, fir, the eaftlc. 

[Exeunt. Alarum. 

Re-enter Macbeth. 

MACB.Why flionld Iplay the Roman fool, and die 
On mine own fword? ^ whiles 1 fee lives, the galhes 
Do better upon them. 

Re-enter Macduf^F; 

Macd. Turn, hell-hound, turn. 

Macb. Of all men elfe I have avoided thee : 
But get thee back, my foul is too much charg'd 
With blood of thine already. 

MAcd. I have no words. 

My voice is in my fword; thou bloodier villain 
Than terms can give thee out ! [ Theyjighti 

Macb. Thou lofeft labour : 

As eafy may'ft thou the intrenchant air 
With thy keen fword imprefs, as make me bleed-/ 



* WhyJhouldlpUyihe Romku fool, and die 

On mine 6wn/word?\ Alluding, perhaps, to the fuicide of 
Cato Uticenjis^ which our author muft have read of ia the old tran- 
itation of Plutarch, as the fame circumftaQce it mentioned again in 
Julius Cafar : 

■\ ii I did blame Caio for the death 

** Which he did give himfclf." Steevens. 

* As eafy may'/ thou the iaircnchant air . , 

mth thy keen /word imprefs^ as make m4 hUeJ :] That is, air 
which cannot be cut. Johnson. 

Mr. M. Mafon wiOies to interpret the word intrenchant diflFcr- 
tatly, and foyi that it may Cgnify Jurr^undinis but of « pj^nicijplc 
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Let fall thy blade on vulnerable crefls ; 

I bear a charmed life/ which mud not yield 

To one of woman born. 

Macd. Defpair thy chann ; 

And let the angel, whom thou flill haft ferv'd, 
Tell thee, Macduff was from his mother's womb 
Untimely ripp'd. 

. Macb. Accurfed be that tongue that tells me fo, 
For it hath cow'd my better part of man ! 
And be thefe juggling fiends no ^ore believ'd, 
/ That palter with us in a double fenfe ;'" 

■with fuch a meaning, I believe there is no example. — Shakfpeaxe's 
indifcriminate ufe of adive and paflive participles has beeti frequently 
noticed. In Timon he^has trenchant in an aSivc fenfe, and in the 
line ht fore Mi intrertckant is employed as paflive. 

Milton, in bis Paradije Lojt^ B. VI. feems to have imitated this 
paflage :' 

" Nor in their liquid texture mortal ground 
*' Receive, no more than can the fluid air.** Steevens. 
SOy in Hamltt : 

**^ For it is as the air invulnerable/' Malone. 
** I hear a charmed /(/<?,] In the days of chivalry, the champions* 
arms being cereraonioufly blcflccV, each too^ an oaih that he ufed 
no c^<rrOT^<i weapons. Macbeth, according to the law of arms, or 
perhaps only in allufion to this <uflom, tells 'Macduff of the fccurity 
lie "had in the predidion of the fpirit. 

To this likewife Pofthumus alludes in Cymbeliney Aft V: 

*' 1, in my own woe charnCd^ 

»* Could not find death.*' Upton. 
So, in the Dumb Knight^ i633, by L.r Machin : 

*' Here you fliall fwear by ho.pe, by heaven, "by Jove 
'* And by the right you challenge in true fame, 
*' That here you flaad, not arm*d with any guile, . 
*' Of philters, charms^ of night-fpells, charadcrs, 
*» Or other black infernal Vantages,** 8cc. 
Again, in Spenfer's Faery Queen^ ^l I. c. iv : 
•* — ~^he bears a charmed fliield, 
«^ And eke enchaunted arms that nojie can pierce.*' 

Steevens. 

7 palter with us in a double Jenfe :] Thdit Jhuffle with ambi- 

gnous cxprcffions. Johnson. 
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That keep the word of promlfe to o.ur ear, - 

And break it to our hope. — VH not fight with thee. 

Macd. Then yield thee, coward, 
And live to be the fliow and gaze o'the time. 
We'll have thee, as our rarer monfters are, 
Painted upon a pole;* and underwrit. 
Here may you fee the tyrants 

Macb. rU not yield, 

To kifs the ground before young Malcolm's feet, 
And to be baited with the rabble's curfe. 
Though Birnam woQd be come to Dunfinane, 
And thou oppos'd, being of no woman born, 
Yet I will try the laft : Before my body 
I throw my warlike fhield ; lay on, MacdufF; 
And damn'd be him that firft gries, Hold, enough.^ 
^ [Exeunt f Jighting. 



.So, in Mnrhs and Sjlla^ i5g4: 

»* Now fortune, frown and ^alter^ if thou plcafc." 
Again, in Julius Cajar : ■ 

'* Romans, that have fpoke the word, 

** And will not palter." Steevens. 
• Will have thee, as our rarer monjlers are. 

Fainted upon a pole ;] That ig, on cloth fufpended on a pole. 

Malone. 
9 Hold, enough.] See Mr. Toilet's note on the words 

** To cry, hold, hold r p. Sg, n. 9. Again, in Stowc's Chronicle, 
one of the combatants was an cfquire, and knighted after the battle, 
which the king terminated by crying f/09, " i. e. hold. Steevens, 
"To^cry hold, is the word of yielding,'' fays Carew's Survey 
§J Cornwall, p. 74, i. e. when one of the combatans cries fo. 

TOLIET. 
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fletreai. Flourijh. Rt-entcr with Drum and Colours^ 
Malcolm, old Siward, Rosse, Lenox, Angus,. 
Cathness, Mlnteth, and Soldiers. 

Mal. I would the friends we mifs, were fafc 
arriv'd. 

Siw. Some muft go off: and yet, by thefe I fee, 
Npo great a day as this is cheaply bought. 

Mal. Macduff is miffing, and your nqble fon. 

RossE. Your fon, my lord, has paid a foldicr'af 
debt: , 

He only livM but till he was a man ; 
The which no fooner had his prowefs cpnfirm'd 
In the unfliriniiing ftation where he fought. 
But like a man he died. 

SiW. Then he is dead? 

.RbssE. Ay, and brought oti the field: your caufc 
of fprrow 
Muft not be meafur'd by his worth, for then 
It hath no end. 

Siw. Had he his hurts before ? 

RosSE. Ay, on the front. 

Siw. Why then, God's foldier be he! 

Had I as many fons as I have hairs, 
I would not wifli them to a fairer death : 
And fo his knell is knolTd.* 



* Had I as many fons as J have kairs^ 
J would not wijh them to a faim death •• 

And Jo his knell is knoird.] This incident i* tbut reUtcd from 
Henry of Huntingdon by Camden in hit Remains^ from which our 
author probably copied it. 

When Siward, the martial earl of Northumberland^ undcrftood 
that his fon, whom he had fent in fervice againft the Scotchman, 
ivas flain, he demanded whether his wounds were in the fore part 
or hinder part of his body. When it was anfwered, in the fore 
part, he replied, «< I am right glad ; neither with I any other deattl 
to me or mine.** Johnson. 
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Mal* Hc*s worth more forrow, 

And th^t ril fpcnd for him. 

Siw. He's worth no more ; 

They fay, he parted well, ?ind paid his fcore : 
$0, God^ be with hiija! — Here comes new^r com*? 
fprt. 

Re-enter ^f agduff, w'MA Nfacbeth's h^ad on (^ 
• poU.^ 

Macd. Hail, king ! for fo thqu art : Beholcj, 
where ftands 
The ufurper's curfed head : the time is free : 
I fee thep compafs-d with thy kingdom's pearl,^ 

Qur author might have found the f^tpe incident recprdei }^f 
Holinfhed in his Chronicle, Vol. I. p. 192. Malone. 

' 5o, God &c.] Thfc old copy redundantly reads — And fo, 
pod ^c. Sfeevens, 

* . on n p9l(.'\ Thefe words I haye added to the ftage-direc** 

tion, froip the Chronicle : ** Then cutting his head from his ibouU 
dcrs, he fet it upon a pole, and brought it untp Malcolm.** Thif 
cxplaips the word Jtandi in MacdufTs fpeech. 

Many of the ftage*dircdions appear to have been ^nferted by the 
players ; and they are often very injudicious. In this fcene, (a| 
Mr. Steevens has obferyed,) according to their dirediqn, Macbeth 
]S fljiin on the ftage, and Macduff immediately afterwards enters 
vhh Macbeth*s head. Malone. 

pur ancient players were npt even flcilful enough to prevent abf 
furdity in thofe circuroAanccs which fell immediately under (heir 
pwn management. No bad fpecimen of their want of common 
fjcnfe on fuch pcca^ons, may be fpund in Heywood's Golden Agt^ 
i6|i..^ii ^n/rr Sybilla lying in childbed., with her child lying by 
her,*' &c. Steevens. 

* — -^ — thy kingdovCs pearl,] This metaphorical expreffion wa? 
excluded by Mr. Rpwe, after whom qur modern editors wcr^ con- 
tent to read — peers. 

The following pafl'age from Ben Jonfon's Entertainment of the. 
Queen and Prinee ai AUhorpe^ ras^y how-ever cpontcnance the 0I4 
leading, which I have infertcd in the text : 

•* Queen, prince, duke, and carU, 

•* CounteiTes, ye courtly /^ar/j,'* kc, 

s 4 
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Thatfpeak my falutation in their minds ; 
\Vhofe voices 1 defire aloud with mine, — • 
Hail, king of Scotland ! 

All. King of Scodand, hail!^ 

[Flouri/h. 
Mal. We fliall not fpend a large cxpence of 
time/ 
Before we reckon with your fevefal loves, 
And make us even with you. My thanes andicinf- 

, , men, y . 

Henceforth be ^arls, the firft that ever Scodand ' 
In luch an honour nam'd/ What's more to do, 

Again, in Shirley's Gentlemen of Venice: 

*^ he is the very pearl 

*^ Ot courtcfy." Steevens. 

Thy kingdom's pearl means thy kingdoms wealthy or rather oroa* 
meat. So, J. Sylvefter, England's Parnajfus, 1600: 

»' Honour ot cities, pearle of kingdoms all/' 
Again, in Sir Philip Sydney s Ourania^ by N., Breton, 1606 : 

*t .an earl, 

** And worthily then termed Albion's pearl/' 
John Florio, in a Sonnet prefixed to his Italian DiHionary, iSgS, 
calls Lord Southampton — "bright /«ar/^ of peers.'* Malone. 

^ King of Scotland, hail!] Old copy — '-'' Hail, king of Scotland !" 
For the fake of metre, and in conformity to a pradice of our au- 
thor, \ haVe tranfplanted the word — hail, from the beginning to the 
end of this hemiftich. Thus, in the third fccne of the play, p. 34.: 
** So, all hail, Macbeth, and Banquo ! 
" Banquo, and Macbeth, all hail/' Steevens. 
^ We^Jhail not fpend a large experKe of time,] To fpend an ex' ' 
pence ^ is a phrafe with -which no reader will be fatisfied. W^e cer- 
tainly owe it to the miftakc of a tranfcriber, or the negligence of a 
primer. Perhaps, extent was the poet's word. Steevens*. 

7 the frjl that ever Scotland 

In Juch an honour nam' d.] ** Malcolm immediately after his 
coronation called a parlemcnt at Forfair, in the which he rewarded 
them with lands and livings that had afiifted him againft Macbeth. — 
Manie of them that were before thanes, were at this time made 
eailes, as Fife, Menteih, Atholl, Levenox, Murrey, Caihncfs,. 
Rofic, and Angus." HoWu^htd/i Hijiory of Scotland, p. 176. 

4 , > Malone. 
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Which would be planted newly with the time, — 
As caHinghome our exil'd friends abroad, 
That fled the Inares of watchful tyranny ; 
Producing forth the cruel miniflers 
Gf this dead butcher, and his fiend-like queen ; 
Who, as 'tis thought, by felf and violent hands 
Took off her life ; — This, and what needful elfe 
That calls upon us, by the grace of Grace. 
We will perform in meafure, time, and place ; 
So ihanks to all at once, and to each one, 
Whom we invite to fee us crown'd at Scone. 

[Flourijh. Extunt. 



This play is defervedly celebrated for tTie propriety of its fidions, 
and folcmnity, grandeur, and vaiiety of its adion; but it has no 
nice difcriminaiions of charader, the events are too great to adoiit 
the influence of particular difpofitions, and the courfe of the adion 
neccdarily determines the condud of the agents. ^ 

The danger of ambition is welt defcribed; and I know not whe- 
ther it may not be faid, in defence of fome parts which now feem 
improbable, that, in Shakfpeare's time, it was neceffary to warn 
credulity againlt vain and illufivc predidions. 

Thc'paflions are direded to their true end. Lady Macbeth is 
merely detefted ; and thongh the courage of Macbeth prefcrves 
fome efteem, yet every reader rejoices at his fall. Johnson. 

How frequent the pradice of enquiring into the events of futurity, 
fimilar to thofc of Macbeth, was in Shakfpeare's time, may be feen 
in the following inftances: *' The Marfliall of Raiz wife hath bin 
heard to fay, that Queen Katherine bccing dcfirous to l:now what 
fhould become of her children, and who Ihould fuccced them, the 
party which undertookcto affure her, let her.fce a glafle, rcprefeut- 
ing a hall, in the wliich cither of them made fo many turns as he 
fliould raigne yeares ; and that King Henry the Third, lojiking his, 
the Duke of Guife croft him like a flafti of lightning; after which 
the Prince of Navarre prcfentcd himfelfc, and made. 22 lurnes, 
and then vaniQicd ." P. Malhieus Hcroyk life and deplorable, dialh 
of Henry the Fourth^ tranflaled by Ed. Grimejlon^ 4to. 1612, p. 42. 
Again: '* it is reporttd that a Duke of Bourgondy had like to have 
died for feare at the fight of the nine worthier which a magician 
fhcwcd him,** Jb, p, 116. Reed. 
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It may be worth white to remark, that Milton, who teft behiad 
hitn a lift ofnolefs than GI(. dramatic fubjcds, had 6xed on the 
flory of this play among the reft. Hi» intention was to have begun 
with the arrival of Malcolm at Macdqff's caftlc. *^ The matter of 
Duncan (fays he) may be e^preflcd by the appearing of his ghoft.'* 
It (hould fccm from thi$ laft memorandum, that Milton difliked 
the licence his predeceffor had taken in comprehending a hiftory of 
Tuch length within the (hort compafs of a play, and would have 
new.wriuen the whole on the plan of the ancient drania. Hecpul4 
not furcly have indulged fb vain a hope, as that o|[ excelling Shak- 
fpearc in the Tragedy of Macbeth, Steevens. 

The late Mr. Whatclcy*s Remarks on /one of the ChsraSers of 
Shakjpeare, have ftiown, with the utraoft clearnefs of diftindioa 
and felicity of arrangement, that what in Richard III. is foriitucjc, 
iu Macbeth is no more than refolution. But this judicious ciitic 
tiaving imputed the caufc of Macbcth's inferiority in courage to his 
natural difpofi ion, induces me to diffent in one particular from ati 
EiT.iy which oihervvife is too comprchen(ivc to need a fupplen^ent^ 
and too rational to admit of confutation. 

Ihrougliout fuch parts of this drama as afford opportunities for 
a dilplay of pcrfonal brave^ry, Macbeth fometin^e$ fcrtws his cauragt 
to the /ticking plar.fj but never rifes into coolUtvitional heroifm. In- 
Head of meditating fome decifive flroke on the enemy, hi$ refllefs 
and felf-accu(ing mind "^ifpharges itfelf in fplenetic eiFiifions and 
perfonal invcdives oti the attendants ^bout his perfon. His genuine 
intrepidity had forfaken him when he ceafed to \^e a virtuous cha- 
radcr. He would now dccejve himfelf into confidence, and de- 
pends on forced alacrity, and artificial valour, to extrics^te hitn 
from his prefent dithculties. Defpondeticy tqo deep to be roote4 
put, and fury too irregular to be fuccefsfut, have by turns poflfeflio'n 
of his mind. Ihough he ha? been aflTurcd of what he certainly 
tredited, tliat none of woman born Jhall hurt him^ he ha^ twice 
given us reafpn to fuppofe he would have Jf^i,, but that he cannot^ 
being tied to the Jake^ and compelled to fight the courff. Suicide 
alfo has ohre entered intq hjs thought?, ihot|gh this idea, in a 
paroxyf.n of noTfy rage, is fuppreflcd. Yet here it mufl be acknow- 
ledged that his ai'prchf nfipns had betrayed him into a grange in^ 
confi (lency of belief. As he ]^rrfifted in fuppofing he could be de- 
ftroyed by vone of woman bo^n^ by what means did he think tq 
deftroy himfelf? for he was produced in the common way of nature, 
and fell not within the dcfrripiipn oflhe only obj eft that couldend 
the being of Macbeth. In (hur(, his efforts are no longer thofe C{f 
courage, but of defpair excited by fclf-conyiftian, infuriated by 
the menaces of an injuei father, and confirmed by a prefentimeot 
of inevitable deff'al. Thus iiiuated, —Dum nee luce frui, ne^ mortgm 
mrcere Hcehit^ — he very n;uuraU/ prefers a manly and viqlent, to % 
i (hamcful and lingeriug lerminatioti of life. 
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One of Shftkfpeare's >favourit€ morals it — that criminality reduces 
the brave and pufiUanimous to a level. Every puny wktpjer gets 
my Jword^ exclaims Othello, Jor why JhouU honour outlive honejly t 
Where J coutd not be honcjl^ fayl A^hany, / w« never vliant; 
lachimo imputes bis want of manhood to the heavinejs and guilt 
within his bofom ; Hamlet alTcrts that conjcience does make cowards of 
us all: and Imogen tells Pifanio he may be valiant in a better catkft^ 
hut now he fe ems a coward. The late Dodor Johnfon, than whom 
no man was better acquainted with general nature, in his Irene has 
alfo obferved of a once faithful Baifa, 

^^ How guilt, when harbour*d in the confcious breaft^ 
** Intimidates the brave, degrades the great ! 
*< See Call, dread of kings, ^nd pride of armies, 
** By treafon, leyeird with the dregs of men I 
** Ere guilty fear deprefsM the hoary chief, 
'* Aru angry murmur, a rebellious frown, 
*» H^d ftrctch'd the fiery boafter in his grave.** 
Who then can fuppofe that Shakfpeare would have exhibited his 
Macbeth with encrcafing guilt, but undiminiihed bravery? or 
wonder that our hero, 

*' Whofe pefter d fenfes do recoil and ftart, 
*^ When all that is within him dots condemn 
*♦ Itfelf for being there,'* 
ihould have loft the magnanimity he difplayed in a righteous caufe, 
againrt 'Mac'donwald and the Thane of Cawdor? Of this circum* 
fiance, indeed, the murderer of Duncan was foon aware, as appears 
from his aflcing himfelf the dreadful queftion — 

** How is' t with me, when every noife appals roe?" 
Between the courage of Richard and Macbeth, however, no 
comparifon in favour of ihe latter can be fupported. Richard was 
fo thoroughly defigned for a daring, . impious, and obduvatc cha- 
rader, that even his birth was attended by prodigies, and his per- 
fon armed *viih ability 10 do the earlieft mifchief of which infancy 
is capable. Macbeth, on the contrary, till deceived by the illufions 
of witchcraft, and depraved by the fuggeflioiis of his wife, was a 
religious, temperate, and blametefs charafter. The vices of the 
one, were originally woven into his heart;, thofe of the other, 
were only applied to the furfacc of his difpofition. They rati 
fcarce be faid 10 have penetrated quite into its fubftance, for while 
there was (hame, there might have been reformation. 

The precautions^ of Richard concerning the armpur he was to 
■yrear in the next day's battle, hij preparations for the onfet, and 
bis orders after it is begun, are equally chara£leri/Hc of a calm and 
intrepid foldier, who pofFcffes the wtfdom that appeared fo formi- 
dable to Macbeth, and guided Banquo's valour to a£l in /afety. But 
Macbeth appears in confufion from the moment his calllc is invtfted, 
iffues no diflina or material diredions, premalur«ly calls for his 
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arnvour, as irrefolutcly throws it off again, aad is more intent ''on 
fclf-crimlnation, than the repulTe of the befiegers, or the difpofi- 
tion of the troops who are to defend his fortrcfs. But it is ufclefs 
to dwell on particulars fo much more exadly enumerated by Mr, 
Whaicly. 

The truth is, that the mind of Richard, unimpregnatcd by original 
morality, and uninfluenced by the laws of Heaven, is harrafled by 
no fabfequent remorfe. Reptnte fuit turpijjimus. Even the depreC- 
fion he feels from preternatural objeQs, is fpcedily taken off. In 
fpite of ominous vifions he fallies forth, and fecks his competitor 
in tke tkrQat of death. Macbeth, though he had long abandoned 
the pradice of goodnefs, bad not fo far fi)rgot its accuftomed in- 
fluence, but that a V^irtuous adverfary whom he had injured , is as 
painful to his Hght, as the fpedre in a former fcene, and equally 
blads the refolutiou he was willing to think he had flill pofleflHcd. 
His confcience (as Hamlet fays of the poifon ) overcrows his Jp'trit^ 
and all his enlerprhes are Jicklied ovtr by Jthe pale cafi of thought. 
The curfc that attends on him is, virtutem videre^ 6* intabe/cere 
relicid. Had Richard once been a feeling and confcientious ch'a- 
rader, when his end drew nigh, he might alfo have betrayed evi- 
dences of timidity —'' there fadly fumming what he had', and loft;" 
and if Macbeth originally had been a hardened villain, no terrors 
might have obtruded themfelves on his clofc of life. Qualif ab 
incepto proccjfiP^t. In fhort, Macbeth is timid iu fpite of all his 
boafting, as long as he thinks timidity can afford refources ; nor 
docs he exhibit a fpecimcn of determined intrepidity, till the com- 
pletion of the prophecy, and the challenge of Macduff, haye taught 
him that life is no longer tenable^ Five counterfeit Richmonds 
are Q»in by Richard, who, before his fall, has ena&ed wonders 
beyond t!ie common ability of man. The prowefs of Macbeth is 
con6ned lo the#fingle conqueft of Siward, a novice in the art of 
wart Neither are the truly brave ever difgraced by unneceffary 
deeds of cruelty. The vidims of Richard therefore are merely 
fuch as obftruded his progrcfs to the crown, or betrayed the confi- 
denct He !jad repofed in iheir affurances of fidelity. Macbeth, with 
a favage wantonnefs that would have dilhoaoured a Scythian female, 
cuts off a whole defencelcfs family, though the father of it was the 
only r?afonable objed of his fear. — Can it be a queftion-then which 
of thefe two perfouages would raanifeft the moft determined valour 
in the field? Shall we hefitaie to beftow the palm of courage on the 
fleady unrepeuting Yorkift, in whofe bofom ideas of hereditary 
greatnefs, and confidence rcfultirig from fuccefs, had fed the flame 
of griorv, and who dies in combat for a crown which had been the 
early objed of his ambition? and (hall we allot the fame wreath 
to the wavering felf-convided Thane, who, educated without hope 
of royalty, had been fuggefted into greatnefs, and yet, at laft, 
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would forego, it all to feciue hirafclf by flight,, but that flight is 
become an impoIBbility ? 

To conclude, a pidvire of confcicncc encro?,chinj» on fortitude, 
of magnanirniiy oiice animated by virlne, and afterwards exiin- 
guilhed by guilt, was what Shr.klpeare meant to difplay in the 
charadcr and conduft of Macbeth. Steevens. 

Macbeth was certainly one of Shakfpeare's latefl produdions, 
and it might pofTibly have beenfuggefted to him by a little per- 
formance on the fame fubje^ at Oxford, before kirig James, iGo^^, 
I will tranfcribc my notice of it from Wake's Rtx Platonicus : '-*- Fa- 
bulie anfajn dedit antiqua de regiu profapia hiftoriola^ apud ScotO- 
Britannos celebrata, quje narrat tres olim Sibyllas occurrilfe duobus 
Scotia: proceribus, Macbetho 8c Banchoni, S: ilium praedixiffe 
legem futurum, fed regem nullum geniturum ; hun<: regtm non 
fuiurum, fed reges getiiturum -multos. Vaticinii vcritatem rejrum 
eventus comprobavit. Banchonis cnim e flirp6 poicntiflamusjacor. 
bus oriundus '* p. 29. 

Since 1 made the obfervation here quoted, I have been repeat- 
edly told, that I unviittingly make Shakfpeare learned at leaft in 
Latin, as this muft have been the language of the perforitiance 
before king James. One rhight perhaps have, plaufibly faid, that 
he probably picked up the ftory at Jecond-hand ; but mere accident 
h"as thrown an old pamphlet in my* way, intiiled The Oxford 
Triumph, by one Anthony Nixon, i6o5, which explains the whole 
matter: '^ This performance, fays Antony, was firft in Latine to 
the king, then in Englifh to the queene and young prince:'* and, 
as he goes on to tell us, " the conceipt thereof the kinge did very 
much appliudc." It is likely that the Iriendly letter, which we 
are informed king James once wrote to Shakfpeare, was on this oc- 
cafion. Farmer. 

Dr. Johnfon ufed often to mention an acquaintance of his, who 
was for ever boafting what great things he would do, could he but 
meet with Afcham's Toxophilus, '^ at a time when Afcham's pieces 

* y(/<:Aam*5 Toxophilus,) M. Malone is fomewhat miftaken in his 

acount of Dr. Johnlon's pleafantry, wMch originated from an obferva- 
tion irtadc by Mr. Theobald in 1733, and repeated by him in 1744. See 
his note on Muck tdo about nothing in his 8vo. edition of Shakfpeare, 

Vol. I. p. 410 ; aifd his duodecimo, Vol. II. p . 12. ** and had I 

the convenience of confulting Ajcham's Toxopkilus, I might probably 
grow better acquainted with his hiftory :" i, e. that of Adam Bell, the 
celebrated archer. 

Mr. Theobald was certainly no diligent inquirer after ancient books, 
or was much out of luck, if in the courfc of ten years he could not 
procure thetreatife he wanted, which^was alwaya fufhciently common. 
I have abundant re«fon to remember ihe foregoing circumftance, 
having often (too d the pufh of my late coadjutoa^s merriment on the 
fame fcore; for he never heard me lament the fcarcity of any old 
pamphlet from which I expefled to derive information, but he inftant- 
y roared out—** Sir, remember Tfb and his Toxophtlus.*^ Steevensi 
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had jiot been coUcdcd, and were very rarely to be found. At 
length Tox0^Atiui was procured, but — nothing Was done. The In- 
terlude performed at Oxford in 160 3, by the ftudents of Saint 
John's college, was for a while fo far my toxophilus^ as to excite 
my curiofity very ftrongly on the fubjed. Whether Shakfpeare in 
the compbfition of this noble tragedy was at all indebted to any 
preceding performance, through ihe medium of tranOation, or i^ 
any other way, appeared to me well worth afcertaining. The BritiOx 
Mufeuni was examined in vain. Mr. Warton very obligingly ^^de 
a itrid fearch at St. John*s college, but no traces Of this literary 
performance could' there be found. At length chance threw into 
my hands the Very verfes that were fpoken in i6o5 by three young 
gentlemen of that college } and, being thui^ at lafli obtained, ^*- that 
no man** ( to ufe the words of Dr. Johnfon ) *-^ may ever want them 
zAore,** 1 will here tranfcribe them. 

There is fome difficulty in reconciling the di£ferent accounts of 
this entertainment. The author of Rtx Platonicus fays, ^* Trcs 
adolefcentes concinno Sibyllarum habitu induti, e cc^Uegio [ Divi 
Johannis ] ptodeuntes, & carmina lepida alternatim canentes, regi 
fe tres effe Sibyllas profitentur, qus Banchoni olim fobolis imperia 
praedixerant, &c. Deinde tribiis principibus fuaves felicitatum tri« 
plicitates triplicatis carminum vicibus fuccinentes, — principes inge« 
niofa fidiuncula deledatos dimittunt.'* 

But in a manufcript account of the king*s viftt to Oxford m 
' i6o5, in the Mufeum, { MCs. Baker, 7044,) this interlude is thus 
dcfcrtbed : ^*- This being done, he [the king] rode on untill he 
came unto St. John's college, where coming againft the gate, three 
young youths, in habit and attire like Nympkes^ Confronted him, 
reprefenting England, Scotland, and Ireland ; and ulking dia- 
lOgue-wife each to other of their ftate, at lafl concluded, yielding 
«p themfelves to his gracious government.*' With this A. Nixon'l 
jiccouAt in the Oxford Triumph^ quarto, i6o5, in fbme roeafurre 
agrees, though it differs in a very material point; for, if his rela- 
tion is to be credited, thefe young men did not alternately recite 
▼erfes, but pronounced three diflind orations : ^^ This finiflied, hit 
Majeftie paficd along till bee came before Saint John's college^ 
ivhen three little boyes, coming foorth of a cal^le made all of ivie, 
dreft liHe three nymphes, ( the conceipt whereof the king did very 
much applaiide,] delivered three orations^ firit in Latine to the king, 
then in Engliih to the queene and young prince ; which being ended 
' bis majeflie proceeded towards the eaft gate of the citie, where the 
townefmep againe delivered unto him another fpeech in l^nglifli.** 

From thefe difcordant accounts one might be led to fuppofe, that 
there were fix adors on this occafion, three of whofti perfonated 
the Sybills, or rather the Weird fifters, and addreffed the royak. 
vifitors in Latin, and that the other three reprefented England, 
Scotland and Ireland) and fpoke only iii Engliih. I believe how* 
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ever that there were but three young mei^ employed ; and after re* 
citing the following Latin lines, (which prove that the weird fifters 
and the reprefcotaiives of England, Scotland, and Ireland were 
the fame pcrfons, ) they might perhaps have pronounced fomc Eng- 
li(h verfes of a fimilar import, for the eatertaiument of th« qucea 
and the princes. , 

To the Latia play of Vertumnus^ written by Dr. Mathew Gwynne, 
which was aded before the king by fome of the ftudents of St. 
John's college on a fubfequent day, we are indebted fo^ the long*, 
fought-for interlude performed at St. John's gate; for Dr. Gwynne, 
who was the author of this interlude alfo, has annexed it to his 
Vertumnusy printed in 4to. in 1607. 

«« Ad regis introitum, e JoannenH Collegio extra pcnrtam urbis 
liorealem fito, tres quaG Sibyllx, fic (ut e fyWa) falutarunt. 

\ 

X. Fatidicas oUm fama eft ceciniflTe for ores 

Imperiund fine fine tux, rex inclyte, fiirpis. 

Banqtionem agnovit generofa Loquabria Thanum ; . 

Nee tibi, Banquo, tiiis fed fceptra nepotibus ills ^ 

Immortalibus immortalia vaticinatx : 

lu faltum, ut lateas, dum Banquo recedis ab auk. 

Tres eadem pariter canimui tibi fala tuifque, 

Dum fpedande tuis, e faltu accedis ad urbem ; 

TeqAie falutamust Salve, cui Scotia fervit; ' 

S. Anglia cui, falve. 3. Cut fervit Hibernia, falVc. 

X. Gallia cui titulos, terras dant cstera, falve. 

S. Quern divifa prius colit una Britannia, falve. 

5. Summe Monarcha Britannice, Hibernke, Gallice, falve. 

j. Anna, parens regum, foror, uxor, filia, falve. 

S. Salve, Henrice hzres, princeps pulcherrime, falve. 

3. Dux Carole, & perbelle Polonicc regule, falve. 

t. Nee metas fatis, nee temppra pouimus iftis ; 

Quin orbis regno, famx fint terminus aftra : 

Canutum referas regno quadruplice clarum ; 

Major avis, xq-uande tuis diademate folis. 

Nee ferimus cxdes, uec bella, nee anxia corda; 

Nee furor in nobis; fed agente calefcimus illo 

Numine, quo Thomas Wbitus per fomnia ^lotut, 

Loodinenfis eques, mufis hxc tcda dicavit. 

Misfts? imo Deo, tutelarique Joanoi. 
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Illc Deo charura X: curam, propc prstereuntcm 

Ire falutatum, Chrifti ^precurfor, ad sedem 

Chriftipcrgentcm, juflit. vDiSa ergo falute 

Perge, tuo afpedu fit lacta Academia, perge." Malone. 



As that fingular curiofity, The Witch, printed by Mr. Reed, 
and diftributed only among his friends, can?) ot fall in the way of 
every curioys and inquihtivc reader of Shakfpeare, I am induced to 
fubjoin fuch portions of it ( though fome of them are already glan- 
ced at) as might have fuggcfled the idea on which our author 
founded his unrivalled fceue of enchantment in the fourth aft of 
the prefcnt tragedy. ' ' 

The lyrick pan indeed of the fecond of thefe cxtraQs has already- 
appeared in my note under the article Macbeth, in Mr. Malone's 
Attempt ^c. Vol. U ; and is repeated here only for the fake of juxta- 
pofuion, and becaufe its adjuiids (to borrow a phrafe from Lady 
Macbeth) would have been ** bare without it." The whole is 
given with its antiquated fpelling, correded from the original MS. 

Steevens. 

A C T I. S G E N E . IT. 

£>i/€r Heccat; and other Witches {with Properties ^ and Habit ts 
fitting.) 

Hec* Titty, and Tiffin, Suckin 

And Pidgeu, Liard, and Robin ! 
White fpirits, black fpiritts, gray fpiritts, redd fpiritts; 
Devill-Toad, Devill-Ram, D vill-Catt, and Devill-Dam. 
Why Hoppo 'and Stadlin, Hellwin and Prickle! 

Stad. Here, fweating at the v^flel. 

Hec, Bpyle it well, ' 

Hop, It gallops now. 

Hec. Are the flames blew enough? 
Or fhall I ufe a little feetenr more ? 

Stad. The nipps of Fayries upon maides wMte hipps. 
Are not more perfect azure. 

Hec. Tend it carefully. <^ 

Send Stadlin to me with a brazen difh. 
That I may fall to work upon theis ferpents. 
And fqueize 'em ready for the fecond howre. 
Why, when? 

Stad, Heere's Stadlin, and the dish. 
Hec, There take this un-baptized brat: 
Boile it well : preferye the fat ; 
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You know 'tis pretious to transfer 

Qur 'ndynte<i fiefh into the aire. 

In moone-Iight nights, ore fteeple-topps, 

Mountdines; and pine-trees, , that like pricks, dr ftopp?^ 

Seeme to our height: high, towres, and roofed of princesj 

Like wrinckles in the earth t whole provinces 

Appeare to our fight then, ev'n leeke 

A rulTet-moale upon.fome ]adies cheeke, , 

When hundred leagues in aire we feaft and fingi 

i)aunce, ^kifle, and coll, ufe every thing : 

What yoimg-man can we wilh to pleafure us 

But we enioy him in an Incubus? 

Thou know'ft it Stadiin? • 

Stad. Ufually that's don.- 

Hbc. Laft night thou got'ft the Maior of WhelpUes fon, 
J. knew him by his black cloake lyn'd with y allow; 
I thinck thou haft fpoild the youth : hee's bu^ feaventeenci 
ril have him the next mounting: away, in. 
Goe feed the velTell. for the fecqnd howre. 

Sad. Where be the magicall herbes ? 
-v Ifec. They're down^ his tkroate. 
His mouth craimbM full; his cares, and noflhrills ilu^t: 
I thruft in Eleofelinum, lately 
Aconitum, fron4es populcus, and foote. 
You may fee that, he looks fo black i'th' moutit 
Then Sium, Acharum, Vulgaro too 
Dentaphillon, the blood of a fUtter-mowfe, 
So^anum fomnificum &: oleum. 

Stad. Then ther's all Heccat? 

/Tec. Is the hart of wax 
iStuck full of magique needles? 

Stad. Tis don Heccat. 

Jfec, And is the Farmer's picture, and tds wives; 
Lay'd downe to th* fire yet ? 

ftad. They ate a roafting both too. 

Hec, Good; . ., 

Then their marrowes are a melting fubtelly, 
And three monethes ficknes fucks up life in 'em. 
' They denide me often flowre, barme^ and milke, 
Ooofe-gireaze and tar, when 1 nere hurt their chumings. 
Their brew-locks nor their batches, nor ^ore-fpoake 
Any of their breedings. > Now Til be-meete with 'em. 
' Seaven of their yong piggs I have be-witch'd already 
Of the laft litter, nine ducklyngs; thirteene gofelings and a 

hog 
Fell lame laft Sonday after even-fong too. 
And mark horr their fbeepe profper^ or what foupt 

yoL. xii t 
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Each milch-line gives to th' parle: 1*11 fend thefe fnakes 

Shall milke 'em all before hand: the dew 'd- flcirted dayrie 

wenches 
Shall ftroak dry duggs for this, and goc home curfling: 
rU mar their fillabubs, and fwathie feaiUngs 
Under cowes bellies, with the parirh-youthest 



Enttr Firestone. , 

Wher's Fireftone? out fon FireAone, 

Fire. Here am I mother. 

Hec. Take in this brazen difli full of deere ware. 
Thou fhalt have all when I die, and that wilbe 
Ev'n jull at twelve a clock at night come three ycere. 

Firt. And may you not have one a-clock in to th' dozen 
(Mother?) ; 

\Hec. Noh. 

Fire, Your fpirits are then more unconfcionable then bakers: 
You'll have liv'd then (Mother) fix-fcore ycare to the hundred; 
and me-thincks after fix-fcore yeares the dcvill might give you a 
call; for he's a firuiterer too, and has b]fn from the beginning: the 
iirft apple that ere was eaten, came through his fingers: The Cof- 
termongcrs then I hold to be the auncientcft trade, though, fome 
would have tlie Tailor prick'd downe before him. 

Hec. Goe and take heed you flicd not by the way: 
The howre muft have her portion, 'tis deere firrop; 
Each charmed drop is able to confound 
A famely confiding of nineteme. 
Or one and twentie feeders. 

Fire, Mary, h'eere's fluff indeed! Deere furrup call you it? a 
little thing would make me give you a dram on't in a poflett, and 
€utt you three yeares fhorter. 

Hec. Thou'rt now about fome villany. 

Fire, Not 1 (forfooth) Truly the devill's in her I thinck. How 
one villanie fmells but an other flraight: Ther's no knavery but is 
nofde like a dog, and can fmell out a doggs meaning. (Mother) I 
pray give me leave to ramble a-broad to-night with the night-mare^ 
for I have a great mind to over-lay a fat parfon'i daughter. 

Htc, And who fhall lye with me then? 

Fire, The great cat for one night (Mother). 'Tis but a night; 
make (hift with him for once, 

Hec, You're a kind fon: 
But 'tis the nature of you aU, I fee that : 
You had rather hunt after ftrange women ftill, 
Then lye v^ith your' owne moilver: G6tt thee gon; 
^weau thy fix ounces out about the veJOTdl^ 
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And ttou fhalt play at raid-night: the night-xnartf 
Shall call thee when it walkes. 

Fire, Thancks molt fweet Mother. . [JExiti 

Enter Sebastian. 

Hec. Urchins, Elves, Hjggs, Satires, Pans, fawnes, filence. 
Kijt with the candleftick; Tritons, Centaures, Dwarf es. Imps, 
the Spoone, the Mare, the Man i'th'oakd; the Hell-watne, ibfi 
Fire-drake, the Puckle. A. Ab. IJur. Hus. 

Sed. Heaven knowes With what unwillingnes and hate 
vl enter this dambd place: but fuch extreemes 
Of wrongs in love, fight 'gainft religion's knowledge, • 
That were I ledd by this difeafe to deaths 
As numberles as creatures that muft die, 
I could not fhun the, way: I know what 'tis , 
To piity madmen now; they're wretched >jhings 
That ever were' created, if they be 
Of woman's making, and her faithles vowes: 
I fear they're now a killing: what's a clock? 
'Tis now but fupper-time': But night will come. 
And all new-married copples^make fhort fuppers. 
What ere thou art, I have no fpare time to fcare thet; 
My horrors are fo flrong and great already. 
That thou feem'ft nothing: Up and laze not:- 
Hadft thou my bufynes, th ^u couldft nere fit foe: 
'Twould firck thee into ayre a thoufand mile. 
Beyond thy oynetments: I would, I were read 
So much in thy black powre, as mine owne greifes? 
I 'me in great need of help : wil't give me any? 

Hec. Thy boldnes takes me bravely: we are all fworne 
To fweatt for fuch a fpirit : See ; I regard tnee, 
I rife, and bid thee wellcome. What's thy wi/h now? 

Seb. Oh my heart fwells with't.' I muft take breath firft. 

Hec, Is't to confound fome en«mie on the feas ? 
It may be don to night. St»dlin's within; 
She raifes all your fodaine ruinous ftormes " 
That fhipwrack barks, and teares up growing oakes, 
Flycs over houfes, and takes Anno Domini 
Out of a rich mans chimney (a fweet place for't) 
He would be hang'd ere he would fet his owne ^eares there. 
They muft be chamber'd in a five-pound pidure, 
A greene filk ctutaine drawne before the cies oii't, 
(His rotten difeasd yeares)! Or doft. thou envy 
The fat profperitie of any ndghbour ? 
I'll call forth Hoppo, and her incantation 
Can ftraight deltrpy the young of all his cattell: 
J^aft Yiae-y^td^a oxchvds^ mc^dowes i qi ix^ oae night 
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Tranfport his dooDg»hay, come, by reekes, whole flacks. 
Into thine owne ground. 

Seb, This would come moft richely now 
To many a cuntry grazier: But my envy 
Hts not fo lowe as cattcU, come, or vines: 
rTwill trouble your beft poWres to give me eafe. 

Hec. Is yt to ftarve up generation? 
To Ibrike a barrennes in man or woman? 

Seb. Hah! 

Hec. Hah! did you fcele me there? I knew your griefci 

Stb, Can there be fuch things dou? 

Hec. Are theis the fkins 
Of ferpents? theis of ihakes? 

Seb. I fee they are. 

Hec. So fure into what houfe theis are convay'c^ 
Knitt with theis charmes, and retentive knotts» 
Neither the man begetts, nor woman breeds; 
No, nor performes the leaft defire of Wedlock, 
Being then a mutuall dutie: I cOuld give thee 
Chiroconita, Adincantida, 

Archimadon, Marmaritin, Calicia, ' ^ 

'Which I could fort to villanous barren ends. 
But this leades the fame way: More I could inftancd : 
As the fame needles thruft into their pillowes 
That foawes and focks up dead men in their {heets: 
A privy grizzel of a man that hangs 
After fun-fett: Good, excellrtit: yet all's there (Sir). 

Seb. You could not doe a man that fpeciall kindnes 
To part them utterly, now? Could you doe that? 

Hec. No: time mull do't: we cannbt disioyne wedlock: 
'Tis of heaven's fidlning: well may wc raife jarrs, 
Jealouzies, ftriffes, and hart-buming difagreements, 
Like a thick fkurff* ore life, as did our mafler 
Upon that patient miracle: but the work itfelf 
Our powre cannot dis-joynt. 

Seb. I depart happy 
In what I have then, being conftrain'd tb this: 
And graunt you (greater pbwres) that difpofe.meU^ 
, That I may never need this hag agen. [ExiU 

Hec. 1 know he loves me not, nor there's no hope on't j 
'TIS for the love of mifcheif I doe this/ 
/jid that we are fwome to the firll oath we take. 

Fire.x Oh mother, mother. , 

Hec. What's the newes with thee now? 

Fire. There's the bravclt young gendeman within, and the fiiieiieli 
drunck: I thought he would have falne into the vefleh he ilum- 
l>Ie4 at a pij^kia of duldes grease j reel4e ^gaioft StadliQa ote«<$ 
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t&reWi Iief» and in the tumbling call, finick up old Puckles lieeles 
with her clothes over her earei. 

Hec. Hoy-day ! 

J^ire, I was fayne to throw the cat upon her, to fave her honeflie j 
and all litle enough: I cryde out ftill, I pray be cpyerd* See where 
he comes now (Mothier.) 

Enter Almachildes. 

^Im, Call you theis witches? 
Thcy be tumblers me-thinckes, very flat tumblers. 

Jffec. Tis Almachildes: frefh blood ftirrs in me— 
The man that I hare lulled to enjoy: 
I hare had him thrice in Incubus already. 

Al. Is your name gooddy Hag.? 

Jiec. Tis any thing. 
Call n)e the horridft and unhallowed things ^ 

That life and nature trembles at; for thee 
I'll be the fame. Thou com'H for a lorc-charme nqw? 

Al. Why thou'rt a witch, I thinck. 

Iiec» Thou fhalt have choice of twentie, wett, or drie, 

AL Nay let's have drie ones. 

i/ec. Yf thou wilt ufe't by Way of cup and potion* 
I'll give thee a Remora fhall be-witch her ftraight, 

Al» A Remora? what's that? 

Hec* A litle fuck-ftone. 
Some call it a ftalamprey, a fmall fifh. 

Al, And muft 'be buttier'd ? 

Ifec, The bones of a greene frog too: wondrouS pretious. 
The flefh confum'd by pize-mires. 

Al Pize>mires! give me a chamber-pot. 

Fire. You fhall lee him goe nighe to be fo unmannerly, hee-U 
make water before my mother anon. 

Al And now you talke of frogs, I have fomewhat here: 
I /Come not emptie pooketted from a ^ancket. 
(I learn'd that of my haberdafhers wife.) 
Looke, goody witch, there'^ a toad in marchpane for you. 

Hec, Oh fir, y'have fitted me. 

AL And here's a fpawne or two 
Of the fame paddock-brood too, for your fon. 

Fire, I thanck your worfhip, fir: how comes your handkerchet 
to fweetely thus beray'd? fure tis wett fuckct, fir. 

AL 'Tis nothing but the firrup the toad 'fpit, 
Take all I pree-thee. 

Hec, Thii was kindly don, fir, 
. And you Ihall fup with me to-night For this. 

T3 
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Al, How ? fup with thee ? doft thinck I '11 eate fryde ratt^ 
And pickled fpidcrs ? 

Hec, No : I can command. Sir, 
The bcA meate i'th' whole province for my frendSy 
And reverently fervd in too. 

AL How ? 

Hec, In good fafhio^j. 

AU Let me but fee that, and I'll fup with you. 

She conjures ; and enter a Catt (playing on a Jidle) and SpiriU9 
{with meate). 

The Catt and Fidle's an excellent ordinarie: 
Vou had a devill onc^ in a fox-fktn. 

Jfec. Oh, I have him iUil : come walke with me, Sir« 

/7>e. How apt and ready is a drunckard now to reele to the de-^ 
vill ! Well I'll even in, and fee how he cates, and I'll be hang'd if 
I be not the fatter of the twaine with laughing at him. [JExitd 

A C T HI. S C E N E HI. 
Enter Hbccat, Witches, dr Firs-Stonb. 

Hec. The moone's a gallant; fee how brifk fhe rides. 

Sfad* Heer's a rich evening, Heccat. 

Hec. I, is't not wenches. 
To take a jomey of five thoufand mile ? 

Hop. Ours will be more to-night. 

Hec. Oh, 'twill be pretious: heard you the owle yet 2 

Stad. Breifely in the copps. 
As we came through now. 

Hec* 'Tis high time for us then. 

Stad, There was a bat hoong at my lipp.s three tirac^ 
As we came through the woods, and drank her fill» 
Old Puckle faw her. / 

Hec. You are fortunatfe ftill: 
The very fchreich-owle lights upon your fhoulder. 
And wooes you, like a pidgeon. Are you furiiifh'd? 
Have you your oyntments? 

Stad. All. 

Hec, Prepare to flight then : 
I'll over-take you fwiftly. 
, Stad. Hye thee Heccat : 
.We fhal be up betimes. 

Hec, I'll reach you quickly. 

Fire, They are all going a birding to-night. They^ talt of foWleS 
t'th'aire» that fly by day; I am fure they'll be a company of fowle 
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ilutts there iq night. Yf we have mot mortallitie afFer^df, I'll be 
hang'd, for they are able to putryfie it, to infeft a whole region. 
She fpies me now. , - - ^ 

Hec. What Fire-Stone, our ftyeet fon? 

Fire. A litle fweeter then fome of you ; or a doonghill were 
too good for rac. 

Ilec. How much haft here? 

Fir^. Nineteene, and all brave plump ones; befides fix lizardSs 
and threex ferpentine eggs. 

Hec, Deere ^nd fweet boy: whaf herbcs haft thou? 

Fire. I have fome ;>Iar-martin, and Man-dragon, , ^ ^ 

Jlec, Marmaritin, and Mandragora, thou wouldft f»y. 
, Fire. Heer*s Pannax top: I thanck thee, my pan afces I axn fure 
with kneeling downe to cut 'em. ,^ 

Hec. And Selago, ^ 

Hedge hifop too: how neere he goes my cuttings? 
Were they all cropt by moone-Ught? 

Fire/ Every blade of "em, or I 4m a moone-cijlf (Mother)^' 

Hec. Hye thee home with 'em. 
JLooke well to the houfe to night: I am for aloft. 

Fire. Aloft (quoth you?) I would you would bre^ke your neclc 
pn^e, that I might have all quickly. Hark, hark, mother; they 
are above the fteeple alredy, flying over your head with a noyfe of 
mufitiaiis, 

Hec, They are they indeed, -Help me^ help mej I'm tOQ late 
els. 

Song. Come away, come away; I • i; • 

Heccat, Heccat, come away, j "* '^ ^^''^\ 
Hec, I come, I come, I come, I coitie. 
With all the fpeed I may. 
With all the fpeed I ma;^- 
Whefs Stadlin? 

Heere > iri the aire. ^ 

Wher's Puckle? 
Heere : 
And Hoppo too, and Hellwaine too: t . .jl^ - ^ 
We lack but you; ^«e lack but you; ^ "^ 
Come away, make up the count. 

Hec. I will bht noynt, and then I mount. 

[AJpirit like a Cat dejcen^ 
» Ther's one comes downe/ to fetch his dues ; 7 
A kiffe, a coll, a ftp of blood : - f above. 

And why thou ftaift fo long 



\ 



fince ^e air's fo fweet and t^oA* 



I mufe, I mufe, 

T4 
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fiec* Oil, art thou comey 

What nf*u'f$, what newest 
All goes Hill to our delight, 
father come« or els 

Rrfufc, refufe. 
Hec. Now I am funuTa d for the flight. 
^re. Har^ hark, the Catt fings a brave treble in her pymt Ian- 

Hec, seeing r/p.] Now I goe, now I flic, 
Mdlluii my fwcete fpirit and L 
Oh what a daintie pleafore tis 
To ride in. the aire 
When the moone fhines £aire» 
And fing and daanre, and toy and kiis: 
Over woods* high rocks, and mountai|ie$. 
Over feas, our miftrls fountaines. 
Oyer ileepe towrfrs and turretts 
We fly by nij^ht, 'mongft troopes of fpiri(t5« 
No ring of bells to our earcs founds. 
No howles of wpolves, no yelpcs of hounds; 
No, not the noyfe of water's-breache. 
Or cannon's throat, our height can reacfie. 

No Ring of bells, &c. S above. 

Fire, 'WAX Mothj-r, I thanck your kindncs: You muft be gana- 

(>oIling i th*aire, and leave me to walk here like a foole an^ a moc^ 

fall. [^M\ 

A C T y. S C E N E 11. 

Enter Duchsssb, Hbccat, Firestone* 

Htc. What death is*t you Jelire for Almachildes? 

Duch, A fodaine and a fubtle. ^ , 

Hee. Then I have fitted you. 
Here jye the gaifrs of both; fodaine and fubtle: 
His pi£kure made in wax, and gently moltm 
Bv a bl^w fifp, kind' J with dead mens* eyes, 
.Will waflf him by d'grees. 

Vuch* In what time, prec-thee? 

Nee. Perhaps in a moone*s progreife* 

Duch. \yhat? a moneth? 
Out upon pictures! if they be fo tedious. 
Give me things with fome' life, 

Hee, Then feeke no farther. 

Duchj Th^ muft be don with fpeed, difpatch'd this night* 
If it may poffible. 
* /f(8C. I have it for you : 
Here's that will do't: ftay but perfeOion's time. 
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And that's not five hpwres }ience^ 
Duch, Canft thou do this? 
Hec. Can 12 

Duch. I meane, fo clofely, 
/fee' So clofely doe you meane too 8 
Duch, So artfully, fo cunningly. 
. liec, Worfe & worfe ; doubts and incredulities. 
They make me m^d. Let fcrupulqus creatures lunow 
Cum volui, ripis ipfi^ miramibus, amnes 
In fontes rediere fuos; concuilaq. fifto, 
Stantia concutio cantu freta; nubila pello, 
Nubilaq. induco: ventos abigoq. vocoq. 
Vipereas rumpo verbis & carmine fauces; 
Et filvas moveo, jubeoq, tremifccre inontes* 
£t mugire folum, manefq. exire fepulchris* 
Te quoque Luna traho. k 

Can you doubt me then, daughter. 

That can make mountaines tremble, miles of woods wait; 
Whole earth's foundation bellow, and the fpiritts 
Qi the cntomb'd to burft out from their marbles; 
Nay, draw yond moone to my cnvolv'd defignes ? 

Fire, I know as well as can be when my mother*s mad and ouf 
p«at catt angrie; fqr one fpitts French then, 5Uid thother jpitts 
Latten. 

Duch. I did not doubt you. Mother. 
^ec. No ? what did you. 
My pqwre's fo firme, it is not to be queAion'd, 

Duch, Forgive what's paft: and now I know th* tffenfivcnel 
That vexes art, I '11 fhun th' occafion ever. 

^ec. Leave all to me and my five fillers, daughter. 
It fhall be convaid in at howlett-time. 
Take yqu no care. My fpiritts know their moments) 
Raven, or fcreitch-owle never Qy by th* dore 
3ut they call in (I thanck 'em) and they loofe not by't. 
I give *em barley foakd in infants' blood: 
They fhall have femina cum fanguine. 
Their gorge cramd full if they come once tP our houfei 
"Vye are nr> niggard. 

Fire, They fare but too well when they co^ne ^leather: they 
cate up as much tother night as would {layc piade me a good con- 
fcionable pudding. 

Hec. Give me fome lizards-bralne : quickly Fireftope. 
Wher's grannam Stadlin, and all the reH p'th'fiftcrs ? 
Fire. All at hand forfooth. 

Hec. Give me Marmaritin; fome Be<ure-breech: wh^n ? 
Fire. Heer's Beare-breech, and lizards l^raine forfooth. 
j^ec. lo to the yeflel | 
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And fetch three ounces of the red-hair'd girle 
I kill'd laft midnight. 

Fire. Whereabouts, fweet Mother? 

Hec. Hip; hip or flanck. Where is the Acopas f 

Fire, You fhall have Acopus, forfooth. 

Hec, Stir, (Ur about; whiUl I begia the charme. 



A charme Son;, about a VeflelU 

Black fpiritts, and white; Red fpiritts, and gray; 

Mingle, mingle, mingle, you that mingle may. 
Titty, Tiffin, keepe it ftifF in; 
Fire-drake, Puckey, make it luckey; 
Liard, Robin, you mult bob in. 
Round, around, around, about, about; 
All ill come running in, all good keepe out! 
1. Witch. Heer's the blood of a bat. 

Hec, Put in that; oh put in that. 
9. Heer's iibbard's-bane. 

Htc, Put in againe. 
1. The juice of toad; the oile of adder. 

2.. Thofe will make the yonker madder. 

Hec, Put in; ther's all, and rid the ftench. 

Firt, Nay heer's three ounces of the red-hair'd wenck. 

All, Roun(|, aroundy around, &c. 

Hec. So, foe, enough: into the veiTell with it. 
There 't hath the true perfedion: I am.fo Ught 
At any mifchief: ther's no villany 
But is a tune methinkes. 

Kre. A tune! 'tis to the tune of dampnation then, I warrai^f 
you; and that fong hath a villanous burthen. 

Her. Gome my fweet filters; let the aire flrike our tunt, 
Whilit Tye fhow reverence to yond peeping moone. 

\Hert they daunce* The Witches ifance dr Exeurd, 



*^* THE following Songs are found in Sir William D'Avenanfs 
alteration of this play, printed in 1674. The firft and fecond of 
them were,"! believe, written by him, being introduced at the enc^ 
of the fecond a£t, in a fcene of which he undoubtedly was the author. 
Of the other fong, which is futig in the third a£t, the firft words 
{Come away) are in the original copy of Macbeth, and the 'whole is 
found at length in Middieton's play, entitled The Witch, which has 
been lately printed from a manufcript in .the cotIe£tion of Major 
Pearfqn. Wliether this fong was written by Sha.kfpeare, ancl omit- 
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ted, like many others, in the printeid copy, cannot now be afcerr 
gained. M alone. i 

A C T II. 

FIRS,:^ SONG BY THB WITCHES. 

1. Witch. Speak, fifter, fpeak; is the (deed done? 

9. Witch, Long ago, long ago: 
^bove twelve glafles fince have run. 

3. Witch. Ill deeds are feldom flqwy 
_ Nor fingJe: following crimes on former waitv 
The worft of aeatures fafteft propagate. 
Many more murders muft this one enfue. 
As if in death were propagation too. • 

a. Witch. He wiil — 

1. Witch. He fhall — 

3. Witch. He mull fpill mucli more blood j 
And become worfe, to make his title gao4. 

1. Witch. Now lefs danpe. 

2. Witch. Agreed. 

3. Witch. Agreed. ' ' 

4. Witch. Agreed. 

_Chor. We fhould rejoice w^ien good kings blecdf. 

When cattle die, about ve go ; 

What then, when monarchs perilh, fhould we do^ 

S i: C O N D S O N G. 

Let's have a dance upon the heath; 

We gain more life by Duncan's death. 

Sometimes like brinded cats we fhew. 

Having no mufick but our mew; * 

Sometinies we dance in fome old mill, ' ' 

Upon the hopper, ftones, and wheel. 

To fome old faw, or bardifh rhyme. 

Where ftill the mill-clack does keep time. 

Sometimes about an hollow tree, - ' _ 

Around, around, around dance we: ^ 

Thither the chirping cricket comes. 

And beetle, finging drowfy huias: 

Sometimes we dance o'er fens and furze, 

To howls of wolves, and barks of curs ; 

And when with none of thofe we meet. 

We dance to the echoes of our feet. 

At the night-raven's difmal voice, 

Whilft others tremble, we rejoice ; 

And nimbly, nimbly dance we ftill. \ 

To the echoes from an koUow hill, [Mj^eunS* 
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A C T III. S C E N E V, 

Hecatb and the three Witches. 

MusicK and Song* 

[Within.l Hecate, Hecate, Hecate! O come away! 

Hec. Hark, I am call-d, my little fpirit, fee. 
Sits in a fo^gy cloud, and ftays for me, '^ 

[Within.^ Come away, Hecate, Hecate! O come away! 

Hec. I come, I come, with all the fp^ed I maiy. 
With all the fpeed I may. 
Where's StadUng ? 

a. Here, [within.^ 

Hec. Wher6*s Puckle? 

3. Here; [within.^ 
And Hopper too, a:id Helway too.* 
We Want but you, we want but you: 
Com*; away, make up the count. 

Hec. I will but 'noint, and then I mount; 
I will but 'noint. &c. 

t W/A//I.] Here comes down one to fetch his dues, 

[A Machine with Malkin in it defcends^\ 
A kifs, a coll, a fip of blood ; 
And why thou Itay'ft fo long, I mufe. 
Since the air's fo fweet and good, 

Hec. O, art thou come ? What news ? 

\y]flthin.\ AH goes fair for our delight: 
Either come, or elfe refufe. 

Hec, Now I'm furnifh'd for the flight; 

[Hecate places herfelf in the Machine* 
Now I go,x and now I fly, 
,Malkin, my fweet fpirit, and I, 
O, what a dainty pleafure's this, 
. To fail i'the air, ' 
While the moon fhines fair; 
To fmg, to toy, to dance and kifs ! 
Over woods, high rocks, and mountains ; 
Qver hills, and mifty fountains; § 

*And Hopper too^ and Helvay too ] In The JTiteh^ thefe perfonages 
are caMed Hoppo ami HeUw^yne, iVtAI <VNE. 

t This ftaPie direction I have a<|Jed- In The fP'itch there is here the 
following mirgmal note: *A foirit lika a cat defcend*. " In Sir W. 
D*Aveiiiint\ aiurario-i of Macbeth, printed in Ii574, this fonc, as well a« 
all the i*ft of the pi-ce, i< printed very incor^ecciy. I have endeavoured 
to dlftribure the diff-^rciit parts of the fong before ui, as, I imagine, the 
author intended. MALOME 

§ Ovir hills, &ii 3 III ThtpTitch, inftead of this line we find: 
0/er,f(.as, our min:r«fs* fountains. MALONE. 
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Over ftecples, towers, and turrets. 

We fly by night ^mongft troops of fpirits. 

No ring of bells to our ears founds. 

No howls of wdlves, nor yelps of hounds^ 

No, not the noife of water's breach. 

Nor cannon's throats our height can reach. [Heaie afcends, 

1, V^itch. Gome, let's make hafte; fhe'U foon be back again, 

2. Witch. But whilft fhe moves through the foggy air. 
Let's to the cave, and our dire charms prepare* [Exeunii 



HoUs omitted [on account oj length) in tkeir proper placesi^ 
[Sec p. 78.] 

'^'- ^his two chamberlains 

Will J ti/itk wine and wajfel Jo convince^ Sec. 

Will it not he received. 

When we have marked ii'ith hlood thoje Jleepy two 
Of his own chamber, and us*d their very daggers^ 
That they have don't?] In the original ScottiOi Hiftdry by 
Boethius, and in Holinfhcd's Chronicle, we are merely told that 
Macbeth flew Duncan at Invernefs. No particulars whatfocver 
are mentioned. The circumftance of making Duncan's chamber- 
lains' drunk, and laying the guilt of his murder upon them, as, well 
* as fome other circumftauces, our author has taken from the hiftory 
of Dufife, king of Scotland^ who was murdere4 by Donwald^ Cap- 
tain of the caflle of Fores, about eighty years before Duncan af- 
ccnded the throne. The fa A is thus told by Holinfhed, in p. i3o; 
of his Scottifh Hiftory (the hiftory of the reign of Duncan com* 
mences in p. 168): «^ Donwald,' not forgetting the reproach which 
bis linage had fufteined by the xxecutioi^ of thofe his kinfmen, 
whom the king for a fpedacle to the people had caufed to be hanged, 
could not but (hew manifeft tokens of great giiefc at home amongft 
his familie: which his wife perceiving, ceafed not to trawell with 
him till (he underftood what the caufe was of his difpleafure. 
Which at length when (he had learned by his owne relation, (he, 
as one that bare no leffe mailed in hir heart, for the like cauf^ 
on his behalfe, than hir hufband did for his friends, counfelled 
him, [fith the king ufed oftentimes to lodge in his houfe without 
anie gatd about him other than the garrifou of the caftle, [of Fores,] 
which was wholie at his commaudement) ta make him awaie, and 
Jhowed him the meanes whereby he might fuomjl accompUJk it. 

Donwald, thus being the more kindled in wrath by the words 
of his wife, determined to follow hir advice in the execution of fo 
heinous an a£l. Whereupon deviling with bimfelfe for a while, 
which way hee might beft accompli(h his curfed intent, at 4eogth 
gat opportunitie, and fped his purpofe as foUoweth. lH chanced 
Ibat the king upon the diie before he purpojed to deport foorth oj tht 
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€aJeU was loog in hit oralorie at Iiis praiers, and there cootinued 
till it was laic in the nigbt. At the laft, comming foorth, be 
called fuel) afore him as had faithttiUie ferved bim in purfule and 
tpprekenfion oj the rebels^ and giving ^bcm heartie thanks he bejlowei 
Jundrie honourable gijis amongji thcm^ of the which nUmber Douwald 
iifas onr, us he thai had been ever accounted a moj faithful ftrvant to 
the kinz* 

At length, having talked with them a long time he got him into 
liis privie chamber^ onlie witi two of his chamberlains^ who having 
brought him to bed, came foorih againe, and ihtn fell to bankct- 
tiog with Donwald and his wife, who had prepared divcrfc delicate 
difbes, and fundric forts of drinks for their reare fupper or collation, 
whereat they fate up fo long^ till they had charged their Jiomacks wtlk 
fuchfull gorges ^\hu their beads were no fooner got to the pillow, 
but afleepe ihtj were fo fafi, that a majs might have removed ihe 
chamber over them, fooner than to have awaked them out of their 
drunken fleepe. 

Then Donwald, though he abhorred the a& greatlie in heart, 
yet through inftigation of his wife, be called foure of his fervants 
unto him, (whom he had made privie to his wicked intent before, 
and framed to his purpofe with large gifts;) and now declaring 
unio the^n, after what fort they fhould worke the feat, they gladlie 
obeyed his inltrudions, and fpeedilie going about tbe muriher, 
they enter the chamber in which the king laie, a little before cocks 
crow, where they fecretlie cut his tbrote as he lay Oceping, without 
ani/ bnikiing at all : and immediately by a poiUrne gate they car* 
Tied foorth the dead bodle into tbe fields, and throwing it updn a 
horfe there provided for that purpofe, tbey convey it unto a pUse 
about two miles dillant from the callcU 

Donwald, about the time that the muriher was in dooing, got 
him amonglt them that kept the watch, and fo coniiAued to com- 
pauie with them all the refidue of ihc nighi. But iu ibc morning 
when the noife wss raifed in the kings chamber, how the king wsts 
flaine, his bodie conveied awaie, and the bed all bewiaied with 
bloud, he with the watch ran thither^ as though he had known nO" 
thing of the matter; and breaking into the chamber, and finding, 
czskes of bloud in the bed, and on the floore about the hdcs of il, 
he forthwith Jlew the chamlfrlains^ as guiltie of that heinous mur- 
iher, and then like a madman running lo and fro, be raufackcd 
everie comer within the cat^ell, as though it h^d bccne to have 
feene if he might have found either the bodie, or any of the mur« 
therers hid in auie privie place: but a.t leueth comming to the 
pofterne gate, and finding it open, he burdened the chamberlains^ 
whom he had Jlaine^ with all the faulty they having the keyes of 
tbe gates comnbiited to their keeping all the night, and therefore 
it could not be otherwife (faid he) but that they were of counfell in 
Ihe committing of that molt deieliable muriher. 
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FinalHe, fuch was his-ovcr-carneft diligence in the fcvcre inqui- 
fitioa and trial of the offenders beerein, that^ome of the lords be- 
gan to roiflike the matter, and to fmell foorth fhrewd tokens that 
he {hould not be altogether clcare himfelfe. But for (o much as 
they were in that cauotrie where he had the whole rule, what by 
reafon of his friends and autboritie together, they doubted to utter 
what they thought, till time and place Ihould better ferve tjiereunto, 
and hereupon got them awaie everie man to his home." Malone, 



Add, at the conclufion of Mr. Malone's note, p. 93.] I believe, 
bowever, a line has been loft after the words *^ftealihy pace." 

Our author did not, I imagine, mean to make the murderer a 
raviflier likewife. in the parallel pallage in The Rape of Lvcrece^ 
they are diftind perfons : "^ , ' 

.** While Lust and Murder wake, to^aJB.and ^7/." 
Perhaps the line which I fuppofe to' have been loft, was of this 
import : 

:-and withcrM Murder, 

Alarum'd by his fentinel, the wolf, 
Whofc howl's his watch, thus with his flealtby pace 
Enters the portal; ^ while night'Waiing i^ u s T, 
With Tarquin's ravi&ing fides, towards his defigh ^ 

Moves like a ghoft. 
§0, in The Spani/h Tragedy : ' 
« At midnight — 

K When man, and bird, and beaft, are all at reft, 
. ^ (t Save thpfe that watch for rape and blodie murder^*' 
' There is reafon to believie that many of the difficulties \n Shak- 
fp€are*s plays arife from lines and half lines having been omitted, 
by the compositor's eye pafting b^ftily over them. Of this Icind of 
, negligence there is a remaTkable inftance in the prefent play, as 
printed in the foAo, i63s, where the following paiiage is thus 
txhihited : 

<i that we but teach. \ 

ti Bloody inftrudions, which, being taught, retui;n 
n To plague the ingredience oj our poi/ond chalice 
♦I To our own lips." 
If this miftake had happened in the firft copy, and had-been con- 
tinued in the fubfequent imprel&ons, what diligence or fagaciiy 
could have reftored the paiiage to feiife? 

In the folio, i623, it is right, esccept that the word ingredients 
ifs there alfo mif-lpelt : ^ 

«« — ~- which, being taught, return 
«i To plague the inventor. This even-handed jujlice 
«« Commends the ingredience of our poifou'd chalice 
M To OUT own lipi. ** 
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Soi the followiog pafTage in Muck ido tthoUt notkingi 

«t And 1 will break with her ^nd witk kcr Jatktr^ 

«i Aii4 tkouJhBlt kkvi ker, Wat't not to this end," &c. 
is primed thus iu the folio; [iSrS] by the compofitor*s eye glanc* 
iug from one Hoe lo the othc^: 

(( And 1 will break with her. Wai't not to thit tnd/* kti 
Again, we find in the play before ut, edit. i638 : 

it for their dear caufei 

u Excite the mortified man.** 
inflead of 

tt for their dear caufet 

it Would to tklt bleeding und ike grim •lam 

ct Excite the mortified man.** 
Again, in Tkt Winter i Tetlt^ i639: 

u in bimfelf tbo mighty^ 

ti Untill a time may (erYt.** 
inftead of 

u — — in himfeU too nlighty; 

u And in kis forties, kis etUiance, Let Urn hi; 

Uoiill a time may ferve.** Malone, 



See p. 167, u. 4.] After the hprronr and agitation of this fcene, ' 
the reader, may perhaps not be difpleafed to paufe for a few minmetf. 
The coofummate art which Sbakfpeare has difplayed in the prepa- 
ration for the murder of Duncan, atid daring the commiffion of the 
dieadful ad, cannot but ftrikc every intelligent reader. An inge« 
nious writer, however, wbofe comparative view, of Macbeth and 
Richard HI. has juft reached my hands, has devdoped fome of ihe 
mbre-miriute traits of the charader of Macbeth, particularly in, th* 
prefent and fubfequent fccne, with fuch acuteuefs of ol^fervatioa, 
that I. am ternpted to tranfcribe futh of his remaiks as relate to the 
fubjed now before us, though I do not entirely agree with hiiii. 
After having proved by a dedudion of many particulars,' that th« 
towering ambition of Richard is of a Very different colour froo^ 
that of Macbeth, whofe weaker defi:res feem only to aim. at pre« 
Eminence of place, not of dominion, he adds, aUpon the fame 
principle a difbindiop dill ftfonger is made in the article of courage, 
though both are poffeiTed of it even to an eminent degree; but in 
Richard it is intrepidity, aind in Macbeth no more than refolution : 
ii^ him i( proceeds from exertion, not from naturae ; in enterprize 
he betrays a degree of fear, though he in able, when occafion re- 
quires, (o difle aud fubdue it. When he and his wife are concerting 
the murder, his doubt, **if we (hould fail?" is a difficulty raifed 
by an apprehenfion ; and as foon as that is removed by the com- 
trivancc of Lady Macbeth^ to make the oncers diOBk ^ii4 Uy the 
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crime upon the'm, he runs with violence into the other extreme of 
confidence, and cries out, with z rapture unnfual to him, 

ii — Bring forth men children only, Sec. 

** — 1 — Will it not be receiv'd 

** "When we have mark'd with blood thofe fleepy two 

*',0f his own chamber, and us'd their very daggers, 

*' That /they havie done it?'\ 
which queftion he puts to her who had the moment before fuggcfted 
the thought of 

•' His fpungy officers, who fhall bear the guilt 

*« Of our great quell," 
and his afking it again, proceeds from, that extravagance with which 
a delivery from apprehcnGon and doubt is always accompanied. 
Then fuminoning all bis fortitude he fays, *' I am fettled," 8cc. 
and proceeds to the bloody bufinefs without any further recoil. But 
a certain degree of refHeffnefs and anxiety (Ijll continues*, fuch as is 
conflautly felt by a man not naturally very bold, worked up to a 
momentous atchievement. His imagination dwells entirely on the 
circumflances of horrour which furround him ; the vifion of the 
dagger ; the darknefs and the (lillnefs of the night, and the terrors 
and the prayers of the chamberlains. Lady Macbeth, who is cool 
and undifmaycd, attends to. the bufinefs only; confiders of the 
place where (he had laid the daggers ready; the impoffibility of his 
miffing them ; and is afraid of nothing but a difappointment. She 
is earned and eager ^ be is uneafy and impatient; and therefore 
viihes it over: 

•» I go, and it is done;** Sec. 
But a refolution thus forced cannot hold longer than the imme« 
diate occafion for it: the moment after that is accomplifhed for 
«?hich it was necefTary, his thoughts take the contrary turn, and 
he cries out in agony and defpair, 

»* Wake Duncan with thy knocking! I would thoucould'fl!" 
That couiage which had fupported him while he was fettled and 
btnt up, forfakes him fo immediately after he has performed the 
ierrihii feat, for which it had been exerted, that he forgets the 
favourite circumfiance of laying it on the officers of the bedcham« 
ber ; and when reminded of it he refufes to return and complete his 
work, acknowledging, * 

«( I am afraid to think what I have done s 

«* Look on*t again I dare not.** 
His diforder'd fenfes deceive him; and his debilitated fpirits 
fail him ;, he owns that ^^ every noife appals him ;** he liftens when 
nothing flirs; he miflakes the founds he does hear; he is fo con- 
fufed as not to know whence the knocking proceeds. She, who 
is more calm, knows that it is from the fouth entry; (he gives clear 
and dired anfwers to all the incoherent queflions he afks her; but 
he returns none to that which Che puts to him ; and though after 

Vol. XI. V 
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fome time, tod when neceffity again urgci him to recoiled biti^relf, 
he recovers fo far as to cdaccal his diftrefs, yet he ftill is, not able to 
dtvcrt his thoughts from it : all his anfweri to the trivial queftiona 
of Lenox and Macduff are evidently given by a man thinking of 
fomething elfe ; and by taking a tindure from the fubjed of hia 
itteaiiop, they become equivocal : 

Macd. \i the king flirring, vrortby thane? 

Macb. Not yet. 

Len. Goes the king hence, to-day ? 

Macb, He did appoint fo. 

Len. The night has been unruly; where we lay 

Our chimneys Were blown down ; 8st. 

Macb, Twas a rough night. 
Notytt implies that he will by and by, and is a kind of guatd 
againft any fufpicion of his knowing that the king would never ilir 
more. Ht 'did appoint Jo^ is the very counterpart of that which lit 
l^d faid to Lady Macbeth, when on hit firft meeting hejr flie alked 
bim, 

«* Lady M, When goes he hence ? 

" Macb* To-morrow, as he purpofes.** 
in both which anfwers he alludes to his difappointing the king's 
intention. And when forced to make fome reply to the long de« 
fcription given by Lenox, he puU off the fubjed which the Xither 
was fo much inclined to dwell on, by a (light acquiefcence in what 
had been faid of the roughnefs of the night; but not like a man 
who had been attentive to the account, or was willing to keep up 
the converfation.'* Remarks 0n /ome of tki Ckara&ers ojf Skakfpeart^ 
[by Mr. Whateley] 8vo. 1785. 

To thefe ingenious obfervations I entirely fubfcribe, except that 
I think the wavering irrefolution and agitation of Macbeth after, 
the murder ought not to be afcribed /0/#/y to a remiifiou of courage, 
fince much of it may be imputed to the remorfe which would arife 
in a man who was of a good natural difpofition, and is defcribed 
as origiually ^* full of the milk of human kindnefs; — not without 
ambition, but without the illnefs (hould, attencl it." Malone. . 
See Remarks on Mr. Whateley's Diflfertation, p. 266 if fe^^ 
Jhey firff appeared in the European Ma^aiine for April, 1787. 

ST££V£K*» 
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♦ King John.] the Trouhle/ome Reign of King John was 
■written ini two parts, by W. Shakfpcarc and W Rowley, and 
prin;ed t6ii. But the prefent play, is entirely differentj and in- 
finitely fuperior to it. Pope. 

The edition of i6ii has no mention of Rowley, nor in the 
account of Rowley's works is any mention made of his conjundion 
with Shakfpeare in any play^ King John was reprinted in two 
parts in 1622. The firft edition that I have found of this play in 
its prefcni form, is that of i623, in folio. The edition of i3gi I 
have not feen. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon miftakes when he fays there is no mention in 
Rowley's works of any conjundion with Shakfpeare. The Birth of 
Merlin is afcribed to them jointly ; though I cannot believe Sbak-> 
fpearc had any thing to do with it. Mr. CapcU is equally mif- 
taken when he fays (Pref. p. i5.) that Rowley is called his partner 
in the title-page of The Merry Devil of Edmonton, 

There muft have been foroe tradition, however erroneous, upon 
which Mr. Pope's account was fotinded. I make no doubt that 
Rowley wrote the fiifl King John; and when Sbakfpeare's play 
was called for, and could 'not be procured from the players, a 
piratical bookfellcr reprinted the old one, with W. Sh. in the title- 
page. Farmer, 

The elder play of King John was firft publifhed in iSgi. Shak- 
fpeare has prcfcrved the greateil part of the condud of it, as well 
as fome of the lines. A few of thcfe I have pointed out, and 
others 1 have omitted as undcferving notice. The number of quo- 
tations from Horace, and fimilar fcraps of learning fcattered over 
this motley piece, afcertain it to have been the work of a fcholar. 
It contains likewife a quantity of rhyming Latin, and ballad-metre ; 
and in a fceue where the Baftard is reprefented as plundering a 
monaftery, there are flrokes of humour, which feem, from their 
particular turn, to have been mofl evidently produced by another 
hand than that of our author. 

Of this biflorical drama there is a fubfequent edition in i6xr, 
printed for John Hclme, whofe name appears before none of the 
genuine pieces of Shakfpeare. I admitted this play fome years ago 
as our author's own, among the twenty %vhich 1 publiQied from the 
old editions; but a more careful perufal of it, and a further con- 
vidion of his cuftom of borrowing plots, fentiments, 8cc. difpofes 
me to recede from that opinion. Steevens. 

A play entitled The itoublefome raigne of John King of England^ 
in two parts, was printed in iSgi, without the writer's name.' 
It was written, I believe, either by Robert Greene, or George 
Feele ; and certainly preceded this of our author. Mr. Pope, who 
is very inaccurate in matters of this kind, fays that the former was 
printed in x6ii, as written by W* Shakfpeare and W* Rowley* 
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But this is not true. In the fecond edition of this old play in 1611, 
the letters W, Sh» were put into the title-page, to deceive the pur- 
chafer, and to lead him to fuppofe the piece was Shak.fpeafe's play, 

which at that time was not publiflied Sec a 'more minute account 

of this fraud in An AlUmpt to of certain the ordpr of Shaifpeare't 
Flays, Vol. II. Our author's King Jahn was written, I imagine, . 
in 1596. The reafons on wliich this opinion is founded, may be 
found in that Eflay. Malone. 

Though this play have the title of The Life and Death oj King 
John, yet the aSion of it begins at the thirty-fourth year of his 
life; and takes in only fo me traufadions of his reign to the time 
of his demife, being an interval of about fcventeen years. 

Theobald. 
\ 
Hall, Holin(hed, Stowe, 8cc. arc clofcly followed not only ia 

the condud, but fometimes in the very exprelfions throughout the 
following hiftorical dramas ; viz. Macbeth, this play, Richard IT, 
Henry. JV, two piTts,' Henry V. Henry VJ. three parts, Richard JJI, 
and Henry VI 11. 

*' A booke called The Hijlerie of Lord Faulconhridge^ hajlari 
Son to Richard Cordelion,'* was entered at Stationers* Hall» Nov. 29, 
16 14; but I have never met with it, and therefore know not 
whether it was the old .black letter hiftory, or a play on the faoie 
fubjcfi. For the; original K, John, fee Six old Plays on whick 
Shakfpeare founded, 8cc. publifhed by S. Leacroft, Chariug-Crofs. 

Steevens. 

The hyfiorie of Lord Faulconbridge, Sec. is a profe narrative, iu 
bl. I. The tarlieft edition that I have feen of it, was printed in 
1616. 

A book entitled ** Richard Ctti- de Lion," was entered on the 
Stationers' Books in i558. 

A play called The Funeral of Richard Cordelion, was written by 
Robert Wilfon, Henry Chettle, Anthony Mundy, and Michael 
•Drayton, and lirft exhibited in the year iSgS. See The Hijorical 
Account of the Englijh Stage, Vol. HI. Malone. 
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Persons reprefcnted. 

King John: ■ i ' 

Prince Henry, his/on ; afterwards King Henry ITT. 

Arthur, Duke of Brctagne»/(9n o/GefFrey, late Duke 

o/Bretagne, the elder brother of King John. 
William Marefhall, Earl 0/ Pembroke. 
Geffrey Fiu-Peter, Earl 0/ pffex, Chief Jufliciary 

of England. 
William Longfword, £flr/ o/Salifbury. * 
Robert Bigot, Eatl o/Norfol-k. 
Hubert de Burgh, Chamberlain to the King. 
Robert Faplcotibridge,yb» of Sir Robert Faulcon- 

bridgc: 
Philip Faulconbridge, his half brother ; bajlard fo^ 

to K. Richard the Firjl. 
James Gurney, ferv ant to Lady Faulconbridge^ 
Peter oj Porofret, a Prophet. 
Philip, King 0/ France. 
Lewis, the Dauphin. 
Arch-duke of Auftria. 
Cardinal Pandulpho, the Pope*s Legate. 
Melun, a French Lord. 

Chatillon, Ambajfador from FVapce to King]o\in. 
Elinor, the widow of King Henry IL and mother of 

King ]o\in. 
Conftance, mother to Arthur. 
Blanch, daughter to Alpho^fo King of Caftil?, and 

niece to iCiwg-John. 
Lady Faulconbridge, mother to the baflard, and Robert 

Faulconbridge. 
Lords, Ladies, Citizens (?/Angiers, Sheriff,. Heralds, 

Officers, Soldiers, Mcff en gets, and other Attendants. 

SCEJVE, fometimes in England, and fometimes in 

France. 

• — i ,5<i/(/tufjf. ] Son to King Henry tl. by Rofamond CUfiFord. 

ST£EV£«S. 
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ACT I. SCENE 1. 



Norths^mpton, A Roam of State in the Palace. 

pnter King John, Queen Elinor, Pembroke, Es-» 
SEX, Salisbury, and Others, with Chatillon, 

K.JoHN. Now, fay, Ch^tillon, what would France 

with us ? 
Chat. Thus, after greeting, fpeaks the king of 
France, , 
In my behaviour, * to the majefty. 
The borrow'd majefty of England' here. ^ 

Eli. a ftrange beginning ;--?-borrowM majefty ! 
K.JoHN. Silence, goodmother; hear the embafly^ 

* In 'my hehaviour^] T|ie word behaviour feems here to have a 
fignification that I have n^vcr found in any other author* Th^ 
king oj France, fays the envoy, thus /peaks in my behaviour to ike 
> majejy oj England;' that is, the King of France fpeaks , in the 
^karaQer which I heie aflumc. I once thought that thcfe two lines, 
ill my behaviour^ &c^ had been uttered by (he ambaflador as part of 
his mafter*s meifage, and that behaviour had meant the condjiQ of 
the King of France towards the« King of England ; but the am- 
bafiador's fpeech, at continued after the interruption, will no^ 
s|dmit thi| meaning. Johnson. 

In my behaviour means, in the manner that / no^ do, 

M. Mason. 

In my behaviour means, I think, in the words and a^ion that I 
am now going to ufe. So, in the fifth ad of this play, the Baftard 
fays X9 the Fvuch king, 

** Now hear our Englifli king, 

«* For thus his royalty doth ijpeak in me,*' MALONK. 

■V 4 ., 
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Chat.- Philip of France, in right and true behalf 
Of thy deceafed brother Geffrey's fon, 
Arthur Plantagenet, lays mod lawful claim 
To this fair illand, and the territories ; 
To Ireland, Poitiers. Anjou, Touraine, Maine: 
Defiring thee to lay afide the fvvord. 
Which fways ufurpingly thefe feveral titles ; 
And put the fame into young Arthur's hand, 
Thy nephew, and right royal fovereign. 

K. John. What follows, if we difallow of this ? 

Chat. The proud control ^ of fierce and bloody 
war, 
To enforce thefe rights fo forcibly with-held. 

K. JOi^N, Here have we war for war, and blood 
for blood. ^ 

Controlment for controlment ; fo anfwer France. ^ 

' ^-control — } Oppofition^ from controller, Johnson, 

I think it rather means conjraint or compulfion. So, in the fccond 
aft of King Henry V, when Exeter demands of the King of France 
the furrcnder of his crown, and the King anfwcrs— " Or clfc what 
follows?'* Exeter replies: 

»• Bloody conjlraint; for if you hide the crown ' 

'* Ev^n in your hearts, there will he rake for it." 
The paflages are exaSIy fimilar. M. Mason. 

* Here have we war Jor war^ and blood for blood., 

Controlment Jor controlment; kc,]. Viing John's reception of 
Chatillon not a liitle rcfembles that which Andrea meets with from 
the King of Portugal in the firft part of Jeronimo^ &fc. i6o5: 

" And, Thou (halt pay tiibutc, Portugal, with blood. 

*^ Bal. Tribute for tribute then ; znd foes for foes, 
♦* Jnd. -- I bid you fudden wars.'* Steevens. 

Jeronimo was exhibited on the ftage before the year iSgo. 

Malone. 

From the following palTage in Barnabie Googe's Cnptdo con- 
^uered., (dedicated with his other Poems, in May, i562^ and 
primed in i563,) Jeronimo appears to have been written earlier 
than the eariieft of thefe dates : 
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Chat. Then take my king's defiance from my 
moutl^. 
The furtheft limit of my embafly. 

K. John, Bear mine to him, and fo depart in 
peace : 
Be thou as lightning ^ in the eyes of France; 
For ere thou canft report I will be there, 
The thunder of my cannon (hall be heard: 

«' Mark hym that fliowes y^ tragedUsy 

" Thync owne famyVyar frendc, . 
«* By whom y^ Spaniard's hawtj Jiyle 
** In Englifli verfe is pcndc.'* 
B. Googc had already founded the praifes of Phaer and Gaf« 
coigne, and is here defcaoting on the merits of Kyd. 

It is not impoffiblc (though Ferrex and Forrex was afled in 
l56i) that Hieronjmo might have been the firft regular tragpdy that 
appeared in an Englifh drefs. 

It may alfo be remarked, that B. Googe, in the foregoing lines, 
. feems to fpeak of a tragedy »* in Englifh verfe,** as a novelty. 

Steevens. 
'^ Be thou as lightning-^] The fimilc docs not fuit well: the 
lightning indeed appears before the thunder is heard, but the 
lightning is deftrudive and the thunder innocent. Johnson. 

The allufion may notwithftanding be very proper fo far as 
Shakfpeare had applied it, i. e. merely to the Jwijtnefs of the 
lightnings and its preceding and foretelling the thunder. But there 
is fome reajon to believe that thunder was not thought to be inno- 
cent in our author's time, as we elfewhere learn from himfelf. Sec 
King Lear:, Ad III. fc. ii. Antony and Cleopatra^ Ad II. fc. v. 
Julius CafaTy Aft I. fc, iii. and ftill more decifively in Meafure for 
Meafure^ Aft II. fc. ii. This old fuperftltion is flill prevalent in 
many parts of the country. Ritson. 

JCingJohn does not allude to the dedruftive powers either of 
thunder or lightning; he only means to fay, that Chatillon (hall 
appear to the eyes of the French like lightning, which fhows that 
thunder is approaching: and the thunder he alludes to is that of 
his cannon, Johnfon alfo forgets, that though philofophically 
fpeaking, the deftruftivc power is in the lightning, it has generally 
liu poetry been attributed to the thunder. So, Lear fays : 
*' You fulphurous and thought executing fires, 
♦* Vaunt-couriers to oak-cleaving thunderbolts, 
♦' Singe my white head !** M. Mason, 
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So, hence! Be thou tbc trumpet of oar wratli, 
And fullen prefage^ of your own decay.— 
An honourable condud let him haye;— - 
Pembroke, look to't: Farewell, Chatillon. 

[£x(rw«^CHATiLLON and Pembroke* 

Eli. What now,^ my fp.n? have I not ever faid, 
How ithat ambitious Conflance would not c^afe, 
Till (he h^d kindled France, find all the world, 
Upon the right and party of her foh? 
This npight have been prevented, and made wbolc^ 
With very eafy arguments of love; 
Which npw the manage ^ of two kingdoms muft 
With fearful bloody iffuc arbitrate. . 

K. John. Our ftrong poffiefTion, ^nd our right, 
for us. 

Eli. Your ftrong poffeffipn,"|nuch inorc thai^ 
your rights 
Or clfe it muft go wrong with you, and me : > 

So much my confcience whifpers in your ear ; 
Which none but heaven, and you, andl fliallhear. 

• -^-r- fullcn prejage — ] By the epithet /u//^b, which cannot bt 
applied to a trumpet, it i6 plain that onr author's imagination had 
now fuggefted a new idea. It is as if he had faijd, be a 'trumpet to 
alarm with pur inva^n, be a bird of ill omen to croak out the 
prognoftick of y,our owu ruin. Johnson. 

i dp not fee why thp epi'ibet J^llen may upt be applied to a 
trumpet^ with as ipuch propriety as to a helL In our author*^ 
Henry ly.Y. II. we End 

*' Sounds ever after as a /u//rn JW/ — ." Malone. 

That here are two ideas, is evident ; but the fecond of them has 
not been luckily explained. The Jullen prejage oj jour own decaj^ 
means, the difmal pajjing iell^ that announces your own approaching 
diJfolution» ' Steevfns. 

^ — ^- the manage — ] i. e. condud, adminiftration. So, ia 
K. Richard II: 

** . for the rebels 

*» Expedient panef^e muft bf mad^, my lijege.'* 
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Enier the Sheriff 0/ Northampton Qiirq, who whif" 
pcrs Essex, ^ 

Essex. My liege, here is the ftrangeft contror 
verfy,' 
Come from the country to he judg'd by you. 
That e'er I heard: Shall I produce the men? 

K. John. Let them approach. — [Exit SheTiff. 
Our abbies, and ou^ priories, fliall pay 

^t-cnten Sheriff, mth Robert Faulgonbridge^ 
^«i Philip, his bajlard brother. ^ 

This expedition's charge.--.What men arc you? 

• EnteriheJherig'oJNofthamptdnJhiuy &c.]* This fts^^e diredloi^ 
\ have takea from the old quarto. Steevcns. 

• and Philip, Aw hajlard hrotheu ] Though Shakfp tare adopt- 
ed this chara6(er of Philip Faulconbridge from the olcj play, it i\ 
not improper to mention, that it is coinpoui)(|ed of tnwo diftin^ 
perfonages. 

Matthew Paris fays: — " Sub iUius tcmporis curriculo,, FaUaJius 
de Brentiy Neu(lerienfis» Sc fpurini ex parte matris, atque Baftardus, 

3iii in vili jumcnto iQaaiicatQ ad Regis paulo ante «clientelani 
cfccnderat," 8fc. 
~ Matthew Paris, in hb Hijlorj of the Mfinks of Si. Albans^ calls hiax 
Falco. but in his Central Hijory^ Falcafius de Bronte, as above. 

Holinfhed faySf ^^ That Richard I. bad a natural fqpn oame4 
Philip, who in the year following killed ^hie Vifcount Da Limoge^ 
to revenge the death of bis father, *' Steevens. 
/ * 
Perhaps the following paflaee in the Continuation of filarding*s. 
Chronicle, iH^^ ^o\, 24, b. ad ann. 1472, induced the author of 
the old play to afhx the name of Faulconbridge to King R^ichard't 
natural fon, who is only mentioned in our hiftories by \h e namq 

of Philip: »' one Faulconbridge^ therle of Kent, his b ajarde^ 

a ftoute-harted man. '* 

Who the mother of Philip was, is not afcertained. I^ is faid 
that (he was a lady of Poi^ou, and that King Richard bf ftowe4 
upon her fon a lordfhjp in that province. 
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Bast. Your faithful fubjeft I, a gentleman^ 
Born in Northamptonfliire ; and eldeft fon,' ^ 
As I fuppofe, to ♦Robert Faulconbridge ; 
A foldier, by the honour-giving hand 
Of Coeur-de-lion knighted in the field. 

K. John. What art thou ? , 

Rob. The fon and heir to that fame Faulcon- 
bridge. 

K. John. Is that the elder, and art thou the heir? 
You came not pf one mother then, it feems. 

Bast. Moft certain of one mother, mighty king. 
That is well known ; and, as I think, one father; 
But, for the certain knowledge of that truth, 
I put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
Of that I doubt, as all men's children may.* 

Eli. Out on thee, rude man ! thou doft fhamc 
thy mother, 
And wound her honour with this diffidence. 

Bast. I, madam? no, I have no reafon for it; 
That is my brother's plea, and none of mine; 
The which if he can pi;ovc, 'a pops me out 

In expanding the charader of the Baftard, Shakfpeare fe'ems t» 
have proceeded on the following flight hint in the original play: 
** Next them, a baftard of the king*s dec^as*d, 
*^ A kardie wild-head, rou^h^ and venturous,** Malone. 

■ But, for the certain knowledge oj that truth, 
1 put you o'er to heaven, and to my mother; 
0} that I doubt, as all meni children n^y.] The refemblance 
between this fentiment, and that of Telemachus in the firft Book 
of the Odyjfey, is apparent. The paflage is thus tranflated by 
Chapman : 

** My mother, certaine, fayes I am his fonne ; 
*' I know not; nor was ever fimply knowne, 
** By any child, the furc truth of his fire. " 
Mr. Pope has obferved that the like fentiment is found in Euripides^ 
Menander, and Arijlotle, Shakfpeare e^prcifes the fame doubt in 
feveral of his other plays. SxEEVENst 
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At lead from fair five hundred pound a year: 
Heaven guard my mother's, honour, and my land! 

K. John. A good blunt fellow: — Why, being 
younger born, 
Doth he lay claim to thine inheritance? 

Bast. I know not why, except to get the land. 
But once he llander'd me with baftardy: 
But whe'r^ I be as true begot, or no, 
That flill I lay upon my mother's head; 
But, that I ana as well begot, my liege, 
(Fair fall the bones that took the pains for me !) 
Compare our faces, and be judge yourfelf. 
If old fir Robert did beget us both, 
And were our father, and this fon like him ;— • 

old fir Robert, father, on my knee 

1 give heaven thanks, I was not like to thee. 

K. John. Why, what a madcap hatli heaven lent 

us here! 
Eli. He hath a trick of Coeur-dc-lion's face,^ 

* Buf whc'r — ] WheW for whether. So, in The Comedy oj 
Err on : 

" Good fir, fay whe*r you'll anfwcr me, or no. *' 

Steevens. 

* He hath a trick of Caur-de'lion's face^] The tricif or tricking^ 
IS the fame as the tracing of a drawing, meaning that peculiarity 
of face which may be fufiiciently (hown by the flighted outline. 
This exprcflion is ufed by Heywood and Rowley in their comedy 
called Fortune hy Land and Sea: ^^ Her face, the trick oj her eye^ 
her leer.*' The following paiTage in Ben Jonfon's Every Man out 
of his Humour, proves the phrafe to be borrowed from delineation : 

»* You can blazon the reft, Signior? 

** O ay, I have it in writing here o*purpofe; it coft me two 
ihillings the tricking,** So again, in Cynthia* s Revels: 

«^ the pariQi-bucketi with his name at length trick* d upon 

them.** Steevens. 

By a tricky in this place, is meant fome peculiarity of look or 
motion. So, Helen, in AlVs well that ends welly fays, fpcaking of 
Bertram : 
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The accent of his tongue afFeftcth hiiti: 
Do you ftot read fome tokens of my fon ' 
In' the larp;e compofition of this man? 

K« John. Mine eye hath well examined his parts, 
And finds them perfeft Richard.. Sirrah, fpeak, 
What doth move you to claim yonr brother's landr 

Bast. Becaufc he hath a half-face^ like ray father ; 
With that half-face^ would he have all my land: 
A half- faced gToat five hilndretl pound a year J 

*^ . *Twas pretty, though a plague, 

*> To fee him every hour; to lit aod draw 
«* His arched brows, &c. 
*» In our hearft table; heart too capable 
*( Of every line and trick of his fweet favour.** 
^nd Glofter, in K, Lear fays, 

•' The trick of that voice I dd well reorrember. ** M. I^ason. 

. Our authoiF often ufcs this phrafe,' and generally in the fcnfe of 
a peculiar air or caft of countenance or feature. So, in K, Henry IV. 
Part I : >^ That thou art my fon, 1 have partly thy mother's word, 
partly my owa opinion ; but chiefly a villainour trick of thine 
tyci — L-, *• Malone. 

* With that half-face—] The old iopy — with kalf that kct. 
But why with half that face? There is no queftion but the poet 

wrofte, as I bavd reftorcd the ^ext: With that half-face r. 

Mr. Pope, perhaj^s, wilV be antgry with me for difcovering aa 
anathronifm of our poet's in the next line, where he alludes to 
a coin not flruck till the year iSo^, in the reign of King HenTy 
VII. viz. a (>roat, which, as well as the half groat, bore but half 
facei imprcfled. Vide Stowe*s purvey of London^ p. 47. Holinjhtd^ 
CmrttdtrCs Remains^ 8cc. The poet fneers at the meagre Oiarp 
"^ifage of the elder brother, by comparing him to a filver 'groat, 
that bore the King's face in profile, fo (howed but half the 
^ace: the groats of all our Kings of England, and indeed all 
their bther coins of filver, ont or two only excepted, had a fulf 
face crowned ; till Henry VII. at the time above mentioned, 
coined groats and half-groats, as alfo fome (hillings, with > half 
faces, f. e, faces in profile, as all our coin has now. The firft 
^groats of King Henry Vlil. were like thofe of his father ; though 
afterwards he returned to the broad faces again. Thefe groats, 
wiih the. imprcffion in profile;, are undoubudly here alluded tot 
though, as I faid, the poet is knowingly guilty of an anachronifm 
in it: for iu the time of King John there were no groati at allf 
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Rob. My gracious liege, when that my father liv"d, 
Your brother did employ my father much ; — 

Bast. Well, fir, by this you cannot get ray land ; 
Your tale muft be, how he eraploy'd my mother. 

Rob. And once defpatch'd him in an embaffy 
To Germany, there, with the emperor. 
To treat of high affairs touching that time t 
The advantage of his abfence took the king, 
And in the m^an time fojoum'd at my father's j 
Whefe how he did ptevall, I fhame to fpeak: 
But truth is truth ; large lengths of feas and fbores 
Between my father and my mother lay, 
(As 1 have heard my father fpeak himfelf,) 
When this fame lufty gentlemen was got. 
Upon his death-bed he by will bequeath'd 
His lands to me ; and took it, on his deaths ^ 
That this, my mother's fon, was tioncf of his ; 
And, if he were, he came into the world 
Full fourteen weeks before the courfe of time. 
Then, good my liege, let me have whatis.mine^ 
My father's land, as was my father's will, 

K. John. Sirrah, your brother is legitimate; 
Your father's wife did after wedlock bear him: 
And^ if flie did play falfe, the fault was hers; 
Which fault lies on the hazards of all hufbands 
Th^t niarry wives, rellme, how if my brother, 
Who, as yoti fiy, took pains to get this, fon, 

they beie^s; fi^fti as far as appears, cpined iiji the reign of King 
Edward HI. Theobalp. 

The fame Contemptuous allufioot occurs iu Tht Downfall of Roktrt 
£arl of Huntington J 1601: 

" You halJ-JaCd groaty you thick-chcek'd chitty-face. " 
Again, in Hiftriomnjiix^ ibio: 

** Whilft I behold yon kalf-facd minion.** Steevens. 
*' ... — took it, on his deatk^] i. e. enteruined it as his fixed 
opinion, >vheo be was dying. So, in Hamiet\? 

ti -. . this, I take i7, ^ 

•♦ k rii« mai& moiiVft of our |)rcparaiioas. ** Steeven*. 
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Had of your father claim'd this fon for his ? 
In footh, good friend, your father might have kept 
This calf, bred from his cow, from all the world : 
In footh, he might: then, if he were my brother's. 
My brother might not claim him; nor your father. 
Being none of his, refufe him : This concludes, ^— 
My mother's fon did get your father's heir; 
> Your father's heir muft have your father's land. 

Rob. Shall then my father's will be of no force. 
To difpoffefs that child which is not his? 

Bast. Of no more force to difpoffefs me, fir, 
Than was his will to get me, as 1 think. 

Eli. Whether hadft thou rather, — be aFaulcon- 
bridge, 
And like thy brother, to enjoy thy land; 
Or the reputed fon of Coeur-de-lion, 
Lord of thy prefence, and no land 'be|ide?^ 

5ast. Madam, an if my brother had my fhape. 
And I had his, fir Robert his, like him;' 

* tkii concludes^] This is a decifive argument. As your father, 
if he liked him, could not have been forced to refign him, fo not 
liking him, he is not at liberty to rejeS him. Johnson. 

* Lord of thy prefence, and no land bejidef] Lord of thy prefenct 
means, mafter of that dignity and grandeur of appearance that 
may fufficiently diftinguiQi thee from the vulgar, without the help 
of fortune. 

Lord of his prefence apparently iignifies, great in his own perfon^ 
and is ufed in this fenfe by Kingjohn in one of the following fccnes, 

JOH^JSON. 

' And I had his^ fir Robert his, like him;] This is obfcure and 
ill expreffed. The meaning is — // / had fiis Jhape^ Jir Robert's — 
415 he has. 

Sir Robert his^ for Sir Robert' s^ is agreeable to the praSice of 
that time, when the 's added to the nominative was believed, I 
think erroneoufly, to be a contraSion of his, §o, Donne: 

** Who now lives to age, 

** Fit to be caird Methufalcm ^w page?" Johnson. 
This ought to be printed: 
Sir Robert Aij, like him. 
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And if my legs were two fuch riding-rods. 
My arms fuch eelfklns ftuflPd ; my face fo thin, 
That in mine ear I durft not ftick a rofe, 
Left men fliould fay, Look, where three-farthings 
goes ! ^ 

Hts according to a miftaken notion formerly received, being the 
fign of the genitive cafe. As the text before flood there was a 
double genitive. Malome. 

• my face fo thim. 

That in mine ear / durfi not flick a rofe, 

Leji menfhouldfayy Look^ where three-farthings goes!^ In this' 
very obfcure' paffage our poet is anticipating the date of another 
,coin; humoroufly to rally a thin face, eclipfed, as it were, by a 
full blown rofe. We muft obfervc, to explain this alUifion, thit 
Queen Elizabeth was the firft, and indeed the only prince, who 
coined in England three-half-pence, and three-farthing pieces. She 
coined {hillings, fix-pences, groats, three-pences, two-pences, three- 
half- pence, pence, three- farthings, and half-pence. And thefe 
.pieces all had her head, and were alternately with the rofe behind, 
and without the rofe, Theobald. , * 

Mr. Tjicobald has not mentidned a material circumfttrice rela- 
tive to thefe three- farthing pieces, on which the propriety of the 
allufion in foroe mealure depends; viz. that they were made of 
filvcr, and confequently extremely thin. From their thiqnefs they 
were very liable to be cracked. Hence Ben Joiifon, in bis Every 
Man in his Humour, fays, ^- He values me at a crack' d ihretm 
farthings," Malone. 

So, in The Shoemakers Holiday, 8cc. 1610: 

<* —Here's a three-penny piece for thy tidings.*' 

*' FirJk, *T)S but three-half-pence I think: yes, 'tis three-pence: 
I fmell the rofe,"* Steevens. 

' The flicking rofes about them was then all the court^fafhion, as 
appears from this paflage of the Confeffion CathoUque du S. de Sancy^ 
L. II. c. i: " Je luy ay appris a mettre des rofes par tons les coins,** 
i. e. in every place about him, fays the fpeaker, of one to whom he 
had taught all the court-falhions. Warburton. 

The rofes ftuck in the ear, were, I believe, only rofes covs^poUd 
of ribbands. In Marfton's What you will, is the following paAage : 

*^ DupatzQ the elder brother, the fool, he that bought the half- 
penny ribband, wearing it in his ear,** &c. 

^gain, in Every Man out of his Humour: " This ribband 

in my ear, or fo,'' Again, in Love and Honeur^ by Sir Wr 
D'Avenant, 1649: 

Vol. XI. X 
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And, to his fliape, were heir to all this iand,^ 
'Would 1 might never flir from off ihis place, 
rd give it every foot to have this face ; 
1 would not be fir Nob in any cafe.* 

Eli. I like thee well; Wilt thou forfake thy 
fortune. 
Bequeath thy land to him, and follow me? 
1 am a foldier, and now bound to France. 

Bast. Brother, take you my land, I'll take my 
chance: 



«« A lock on the left fide, fo rarely hung 
»* With ribbandingy** &c. 
I think I remembfr, among 'Vandyck's piftures in the Duke of 
Qiiecnfbury's collcdion at Ambioibury, to have fccn one, witb 
the lock neareft thie ear ornamented with ribbands which termi- 
iiatc in rojes; and Burton, in his Anatomy of Melancholy, fays, 
»* that it was once the fafliion to flick real ^wo'^rj in the ear,'* 

At Kiitling, in Cambridgelhire, the magnificent refidencc of 
the firll Lord North, there is a juvenile portrait ( fuppofed to be of 
Queen Elizabeth) with a red roje flicking in hn ear, . Steevens. 
Marfton in bis Satires, iSgS. alludes to this faflfion as fantaftical.- 
*' Rihbandfd tares, Grenada nelher.ftocks.'* 
And from the epigrams of Sir John Davies, printed at Middle- 
burgh, about iSgS, it appears that fome men of gallantry in our 
author's time fuffcrcd ' their ears to be bored, and wore their 
miftrcfs's filkcn (hoe-ftrings in them. Malone. 

' And, to kisjhape, were keir to all this land, ] There is no noun 
to which were can belong, unUfs the perfonal pronoun in the line 
lad but one be underftood here. I fufped that our author wrote — 

And though his Jhape were heir to all this land^ — 
Thus the fentcnce proceeds in one uniform tenour. Madam, an if 
my brother had my Jhape, and J had his — and if my legs were. Sec — 
and thougli his Jhape were heir, 8cc. I would give — . Malone, 

The old reading is the true one. ** To his fliape" means in ad" 
dilion to it. So, in Troilus and Crejida.^ 

«* The Greeks arc flrdng, and flcilful io their flrength, j 
•* Fierce to their Ikill, and to their fiercencfs valiant. " 

1 Steevens. 

* I would not be fir Nob — ] Sir Noh is ufcd contcmptuoufly for 

Sir Robert. The old copy reads — // would not be — . The cor- 

rcdion was made by the ^ditor of the [econd folia. I am no( 

furc that it is neceflary. Malone. 
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Your face hath got five hundred poinds a year; 
Yet fell your face for fivepence, and 'tis jdear.— 
Madam» FU follow you unto the death, ^ 

Eli. Nay, I would have you go before me thi- 
ther. 

Sast. Our country manners give oyr betters way; 

K. John. What is thy name ? 

Bast. Philip, my liege; fo is my name begun; 
Philip, gbod old fir Robert's wife's eldeft fon. 

K. John. From henceforth bear his name whofc 
form thou bear'fl : 
Kneel thou down Philip, but arife more great; ^ 
Arife fir Richard^ and Plantagenet.^ 

Bast. Brother by the mother's fide, give me. 
your hand ; 
My father gave me honour, yours gave land:--;;^ 
Now bleffed be the hour, by night or day, 
When 1 was got, fir Robert was away* 



^ — — «»/o the death,] This expreffion (a Gallicifm,— a lamort) 
is comnaon among our ancient writers. Steevens. 

^ hut zrife more greatj] The old copy reads only r//>. 

Mr. Malonc conceives this to be the true reading, and that ** more 
is hcte ufed as a diflyllablc." I do not fupprefV this opinion, 
though I cannot concur in it. Steevens. 

^ Arife J\T Richard^ and Plantagencf.] It is a common opinion, 
that Plantagenet was the furname of the royal houfe of England, 
from the time of King Henry II. ; but it is, as Camden obfervcs 
in hit Remaines^ 1614^ a popular roiAake. Plantagenet was not a 
family nancie, but a nick-name, by which a grandfon of Geffrev, 
the firft Earl of Anjou was diftinguifhed, from his wearing a broom- 
Jlalk in his bonnet. But this name was never borne either by the 
firft Earl of Anjou, or by King Henry H the Ton of that Earl by 
the Emprefs Maude; be being always called Henry Fitz-Empre/s ; 
his fon, Richard Caur-de-lioni and the prince who is exhibited in 
ihc play before us, J oh^/sni-Z^rff, qv lack-land, Malons. 

X 3 
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Eli. The very fpirit of Plantagenet !-^ 
I am thy grandame, Richard; c^ll me fo. 

Bast. Madam, by chance, but not by truth: 
What though? 7 
Something about, a little from the right, * 

Jn at the window, or elfe o'er the hatch: ^ 
Who dares not ftir by day, muft walk by night; 

And have is have, however men do catch : 
Near or far off, well won is ftill well fliot ; 
And I ami, howe'er 1 was begot.* 

7 Mn^am, by chance^ hut not by truth : What though ?] I am 
your graadfon, madam,^by chance, but net by honejy; — what 
then? Johnson. 

• Something ahouty a little from the rights kc] This fpcech, 
compofed of alluiive and proverbial fentences, is obfcure. / «ni, 
fays the fpritcly knight, your grand/on^ a little irregularly^ but 
every man cannot get what he wifhes the legal way. He that 
dares not go about his deOgns by day^ muft make his motions in the 
flight; he\ to whom the door is fliut, muft climb the window^ or 
leap the hatch. This, however, ihall not deprefs me ; for the 
world never enquires how any man got what he is known to pof- 
fefs, but allows that to hove is to have, however it was caught, and 
that he who wips, Jhot well, whatever was his (kill, whether the 
^arrow fell n^ar the mark, ot Jar off \t, Johnson. 

^ In at the window, 8cc. ] Thefe' expreifions mean, to be born 
Qut of wedlock. So, in The Family of Love, i6oS : 

»* Woe worth the time that ever I gave fuck to, a child thkt 
tame in at the window T* 

So, in Northward Hoe, by Decker and Webfter, 1607: 

*''• — ^ kindred that comes in o'er the haich^ and failing to 
'Weftminfter," 8cc. 

Such another phrafe occurs in Any thing for a quiet Life; 

-" then you keep children in the name of your own, which 

ihe fufpQ&s came not in at the right door,*' Again, in The Witches 

^f Lancajhire^ by Heywood and Broome, i634,; " It appears 

then by your difcourfe that you. came in at the window.** — «« I 
would not have you think 1 fcorn my grant^am's cat to leap over 
the hatch,** Again : " — to efcape the dogs hath leaped in at • 
window,** — »' *Tis thought you came into the world that way^^ 
h^c^uCe you arc a bajard,** ST££V£NS« 
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K.John. Go Faulconbridge ; now haft thou thy 
defire. 
A landlefs knight makes thee a landed 'fquire.— 
Come, madam, and come, Richard; we muft fpeed 
For France, for France ; for it is more th^n need. 

Bast. Brother, adieu ; Good fortunecome to thee ! 
For thou waft got i'the way of honefty. • 

[^Exeunt all but /A^.Baftard. 
A foot of honour "" better than I was ; 
But many a many foot of land the worfe. 

Well, now can I make any Joan a lady : • 

Good den, ^ fir Richard, — God-a-mercy,^ felloiu ;-^ 
And if his name be George, I'll call him Peter: 
For new-made honour doth forget men's nahies; 
'Tis too refpeSive, and to'o fociable, 
For your converfion.^ Now your traveller,^-^ 

s 

' A foot of honour^] AJei, un pas, Johnson. 

^ Good den^l'l, e. a good evening. So, in Romeo and Juliet:, 
^» God yc good den, fair gentlewoman." * Steevens. 

* Jir Richard,] Thus the old copy, and rightly. In 

A8L IV. Salifbury calls him Sir Richard, and the King has juft 
knighted him by that name. The modern editors arbitrarily read. 
Sir Robert. Faulconbridge is now entertaining hirafclf with ideas 

of greatneft, fuggefted by his recent icnighthood. God den, 

fir Richard, he fuppofes to be the faliitation of a vaflal, God^a- 
mercjy fellow, his own fupercilious reply to it. Steevens. 

^ *Ti5 too refpedive, and too fociable. 
For your conv^rfion.] Refpedive is tefpeBful, formal. So, in 
the Cafe U Altered, by Ben Jonfon, 1609: *' I pray you, fir; you 
, arc too refpeQive in good faith." 

Again, in the old comedy called Michaelmas term, 1607: " Seem 
re/peSive, to make his pride fwell like a toad with dew," Again, 
in the Merchant of Venice, AdV: , 

** You fhould have been refpeBive,^* 8cc. 
For your converfion, is the reading of the old copy, and may be 
right. It feems to mean, his late change of condition from a private 
gentlenran to a knight. Steevens. 

Mr, Pope, without neceffity, reads — for your converfing. Our 
author has here, I think, ufed a licence of phrafeoloey that he 
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He and his tooth-pick^ at my worfliip's mcfs;* 

often takes. The Baftard has juft faid, that «* qew-roade honour 
doih. Jot get men's names;" and he proceeds as if he had faid, 

»» docs not remrmher men's names." To lemrmher the name of 

an inferior^ he adds, has too much' of the rcfped which is paid to 
fuperiors, and of the fecial and friendly familiaiity of equaU, for 
your converjiony — for your prefeijt condition, now (onverted from 
the (ituation of a common man to the rank, of a knight. 

Malone. 

• /{ow your traveller, ] It is faid in All's well that ends 

V>elly that ** a traveller is a good thing after dinner." In that ajre 
of newly excited curiofity. one of the entertainments at great tables 
feems to have been the difcourfe of a traveller. Johnson. 

So, in The partjng of frendes^ a Copy of Verfes fubjoined to 
Tho. Churchydtd's Praije and Reporte oj Maijer Martyne horboijkers 
Voyage to Meta Incognita^ 8cc. 157S: 

** and all the parifh throw 

'» At church or market, in fome fort, will talke of iravUof 
now." Steevens. 

7 He and his tooth-pick — ] It has been already remarked, that ia 
pick theHooth^ and wear a piqued heard ^ were, in that time, marks of 
a man affeding foreign fashions. JohnsOn. 

Among Gafcoignc's poems I find one entitled, CounceU given 
to Maijer Bartholomew Withipoll a little he/ore his latter Journey to 
Geanty iSya. The following lines may perhaps be acceptable to 
the reader who is curiou^ enough to enquire about the fafhionabl^ 
loUies imported in that age : 

•♦ i\oxv, fir, if I Ihall fee your mafterfhip 
" Come home difguis'd, and clad in quaint array;— 
** As with a, pike-tooth bytiog on your lippc ; 
*' Your brave muftacbios turn'd the lu»kie way; 
*' A coptankt hat made on a Flemifh blocke ; 
** A night-gownc cloakc down trayling to your tOesj 
*» A flcnder flop clofc couched to your dock; 1 
** A curtoliie flipper, and a fhort filk hofe," 8cc. 
Again, in Cynthia's Revels^ byBeuJonfoo, 1601: 

" — — A traveller, one fo made out of the mixture and (hreds 
of forms, that himfelf is truly deformed. He walks mofl com- 
monly with a clove ovpici-tooih in his mouth.** 
Soalfo, Fletcher: 

*' You that truft in travel; 

** You that enchance the daily price of tooth-picks/* 
Again, in Shirley's Grateful Servant^ i63o: '* I will continue my 
ilate-pofturc, ufe my tooth-pick with difcretion/'. Sec. Steevens. 
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And when my knightly flomach is fuffic'd, 
Why then I fuck my teeih, and catechife 
My picked man of countries : ^ I\Iy dcarjir^ 



So, in Sir Thomas Overbwry's CharaSers^ i6i6 [Article, an 
Ajfe^ed Traveller] : ** He ccnfurcs aU things by counicnances and 
ihrug^, and fpcaks hit own language with fhame and lifping ; he 
vrill choke rather than confefs beere good drink; and his tooth-pick, 
is a main part of his behaviour." Malone. 

• ——4/ my worjhip's mcfs;] means, at that part of the table 
where I, as a knight^ (hall be placed. Sec The Winter s Tal.e^ 
Vol. X. p. 29, n. 8. 

Your worjliip was the regular addrefs to a knight or efquirc, ia 
our author's time, as your honour was to a lord.** Malone. 

^ M;r picked man of countries:] The word picked msky not refer 
to' the beard, but to ih e Jhoes, which were once worn of an im- 
moderate length. To this fafhion our author has alluded in King 
Lear^ where the reader will find a more ample explanatioti. Picked 
may, however, mean only fpruce in drcfs. 

Chaucer fays. in one of his prologues: ** Frelb and new het 
gearc ypicked was." And in The Merchant's Tale: *' He kempeth 
liim, and proinelh him, and piketh." lu Hyrd's tranQation of 
Vives's InJlr'uClion of a Chrijlian ivoman^ prinlcd in 1^91, we meet 
with ** picked and apparelled goodly — goodly and pickedly arrayed — 
Licurgus, when he would have women of his country to be rcgaided 
by their virtue and not their, ornaments, baaifhed out of the country 
by the law, all painting, and con^mandcd out of the town all crafty 
mtn of picking and apparelling." 

Again, in a comedy called All Fools^ hy Chapman, 1602 : 
** 'Tis (uch a j^/cj(^<^ fellow, not a haire 
** About his wholfc bulk, but it ftahds in print.*' 

Again, in Love's Labour s Lojt: *' He 'is too picked^ too fpruce,'^ 
tac. Again, in Greene's Defence '.of Coney-catching^ »592, in the 
dcfcription of a pretended traveller: '* Th«re be in England, 
cfpecially about London, certain quaint /tc^^, and neat Cbmpauions, 
atiircd, Sec. ilamode de France," 8cc. 

If a comma be placed after the word man, — , — *' 1 catechize 
*' My picked man^ of countries." 
the paflagc will feem lo mean, '* I catechife my feleSed roan, 
about the countries through which he travelled." Steevens. 

The laft interpretation of piciedy offered by Mr. Steevens, is un« 
doubtcdly the true dne. So, in WilCon's Arte oJRhetonquey i535: 
•i — fuch riot, dicyng, cardyng, pyking," Sec. Pikcd ox picked^ (for 
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(Thus, leaning on mine elbow, I begin,) 
/ Jliall hejcech you — That is queflion now ; 
And then comes anfwer like an ABC-book ^ — ? 
Jii\ fays anfwer, at your hfjl command ; 

' At^your employment ; atyourjervice^ Jir : 

No, fir, fays queftion; I^Jweetfir, at yoUrs : 

And fo, ere anfwer knows what queftion would, 

(Saving in dialogue of compliment;* 

And talking of the Alps, and Apennines, 

The Pyrenean, and the river Po,) 

It draws toward fupper in conclufion fo. 

But this is worfliipful fociety. 

And fits the mounting fpirit, like myfelf; 

For he is but a baftard to the time,^ 



the wor^ is varioufly fpelt,) in the writings of our author and his 
contemporaries, generally means, /pruce, aJffMed, effeminate. 

See alfo Minflieu's Did. 1617: " To picie or trimme, Vid. 
Xrimme.'* Malone. 

My picked man of countries, is — my travelled fop. Holt White. 

* Hie an ABC-book:] An ABC-hook, or, as they fpoke 

and wrole it, an ahfq-booky is a catecMfm. Johnson. 

So, in the ancient Interlude of Touth, bl. 1. no date : / 

** In the A. B. C. of bokcs the leaft, 
»* Yt is written, deui charitas efl.'' 
Again, in Tho. Nafh's dedication to Greene's Arcadia, 1616: 

** make a patrimony oF In fpeech^ and more than a younger 

brother's inheritance of their Atcie." Steevens. 

' And fo, ere anfwer ^nows what queftion would, 

[Saving in dialogue of conipliment ;] Sir W. Cornwallis's 28th 
EiTav thus ridicules the extravagance of compliment in our poei*s 
days. 1601 : *«- We fpend even at his (i. e. a friend's or a Granger's) 

entrance, a whole volume of words. What a deal of fynamon 

and ginger is facrificed to diffipiulaiion ! 0, how hleffed do I tai» 
nine e)es for prefenting me wit^ this fight ! Signior, the flar that 
governs my life in contentment', give me leave to interre myfelf in your 
arms! Js'ol f'<^ fir, it is too unworthy an inclofure to contain fuch pte^ 
ci!)ufnrfsy 8cc. &c. This, and a cup of drink, makes the time as 
fit for a departure as can be." Tollet. 

' For he is hut a Ifaflard to the time^ 8cc.] He is accounted but 
a piean man in the prcfent age, who does not fhew by his drtfs, his 
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That doth not fmack of obfervation ; 

(And fo am I, whether I fmack, or no ;) 

And not alone in habit and device, 

Exterior form, outward accoutrement; 

But from the inward motion to deliver 

Sweet, fweet, fweet poifon for the age's tooth : 

Which, though^ I will not praflife to deceive, 

Yet, to avoid deceit, I mean to learn ; 

For it ihall ftrew the footfieps of ray rifing.-r- 

Biit who comes ^ in fuch hafte, in riding robes? 

What woman-poll is this ? hath fhe no hufband, 

That will take pains to blow a horn ^ before her ? 

Enter Lady Faulconbridge ezn^i James Gurncy/ 

O me ! it is my mother: — ^^How now, good lady? 
What brings you here to court fo haftily? 

Lady F. Where is that flave, thy brother? where 
is he ? 
That holds in chafe mine honour up arid down ? 
Bast. My brother Robert? old fir Robert's 
fon? 



deportment, and his talk, that he has travelled, and made obfer- 
vations in foreign countries. The old copy in th'e next line reads^ — 
fmoak, CorreQcd by Mr. Theobald. Mal'one. 

* Which, though—] The conftrufiion will be mended, if in- 
flead of which though^ we read this though, Johnson. 

* But who comts — ] Milton, in his tragedy, intro4uces Daliiah 
with fuch an interrogatory exclamation. Johnson. 

^ -^ — to blow a horn— j He means, that a woman who tra- 
velled about like a foji^ was likely to horn her hufband. 

Johnson. 

' James Gurney.] Our author found this name in perufing 

the hiftory of King John j >vho not long before his viQory at Mi- 
Tabeau over the French, headed by young Arthur, feized the lands 
and caflle of Hugh Gorney^ near fiutevaut in Mormancty. 

Malone. 
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Colbrand* the giant, that fame mighty man ? 
Is it fir Robert's fon, that you fcek fo ? 

Lady F. Sir Robert's fon ! Ay, thou unreverend 
boy. 
Sir Robert's fon: Why fcorn'ft thou at fir Ro- 
bert ? 
He is fir Robert's fon ; and fo art thou. 

Bast. James Gurney, wilt thou give us leave a 

while? 
GuR. Good leave, ^ good Philip. 
Bast. Philip ?— rfparrow !* — James, 



• Colbrtnd — ] Colhand was a DaaiQi giant, whom Guy of 
Warwick difcQcnHtcd iu the prcfeoce of King AiheHian. The 
combat is very pompoufly defcribed by D.raytoi^ in his Folyolbion, 

Johnson. 

• Good Uavg^ 8cc.] Good leave means a resdjf ajfeni, 3o, in 
K. Henry VI. Part 1». Ad HI. fc. ii : 

** if. Edw. Lords, give us leave : I'll try this widow's wit. 
** Glo, Ay, good leave have you, for you will have leave.** 

Steevens. 

• fkilipl sparrow I] Dr. Grey obferves, that SkeUon has a 
poem to the memory of Philip Sparrow; and Mr. Pope in a (hort 
note remarks that a fparrow is called Philip. Johnson. 

Gafcoigae has likewife a poem entitled, the Praife of Phil 
Sparrow; and in Jack Drum's Entertainment^ 1601, is the following 
paffage : 

^^ The birds fit chirping, chirping. Sec. 
** Philip is treading, treading,** Sec. 
Again, in The Northern Lafs^ i633: 

»* A bird whofe paftime ihade me glad, 

♦' And Philip 'twas my Jp arrow, ^ ^ . 

Again, in Magnificence^ an ancient Int/rlude, by Skelton, publi{he4 
yy Raftell : * 

*' With me in kcpynge fuch a Phylyp Sparowe."* 

Steevens. 
The Baftard means: Philip I Do you take ii\e for a/parrow ? 

Hawkins. 
The fparrow is called Philip from its note, 
-ory 



", P^ff phip the fparrawes as they fly.' 



Lj'ly's Mother Bomhie, 
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There's toys abroad;^ anon Til tell thee more. 

[ Exit Gurncy, 

M^dam, I was not old Gr Robert's fon ; 

Sir Robert might have eat his part in me» 

Upon Good-friday, and ne'er broke his faft:^ 

Sir Rpbcrt could do well ; Marry, (to confefs !) ^ 

Could he get me ? Sir Robert could not do it ; 

We know his handiwork : — ^Therefore, good mo- 
ther. 

To whom am I beholden for thefe limbs? 

Sir Robert never holp to make this leg. 

Lady F. Haft thou confpired with thy brother 
tpo, 

That for thine own gain fhould'ft defend mine ho- 
nour? 

What means this fcorn, thou moft untoward knave? 

From the found o{ the fparrow^s chirping, CatuUus in his EUgf 
QnLeJbias Sparrow, has formed a verb : 

*' Sed circumiiliens modo hue, modo illuc, 
" Ad folam dominam ufque pipilabai,'' Holt White. 
^ There's toys ahroadi 8cc.] i« e. rumours, idle rcpprts. SO| i^ 
Benjonfon's Sfjanus : 

" Toys, mere tnjs^ 

*' What wifdom's in the ftreets. 
Again, in a poftfcripr of a letter from the Countefs of Effex to Dr. 
Corman, in rclaiion to the trial of Anne Turner for the murder of 

Sir Tho. Overbury: '' they may tell my father and mother, 

and fill their ears full of /o>j." Statt Trials^ Vol* I. p. 322. 

Steevens. 

* -, might have eat his part in me \ 

Upon Good'Jriday, and ne'er broke his Jajl .•] This thought 
occurs in Hey wood's Dialogues upon Proverbs, i562 : 

" he may his parte on good Fridaie eate, 

*' And faft ueyer the wurs, for ought he fliall geate.** 

Steevens. 

' fto confefs l]'\ Mr. M. Mafon regards the adverb to, as an 

error oj the prefs : but I rather thiuk, to confefs, means — to come 

to confeffion. '* But, to come to a fair confeffion now, (fays the 

Ballard,) could he have been the inlVrument of my produdion?** 

i Steeveks. 
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Bast. Knight, knight, good mother, — Bafilifco- 
likc:' 
What! I am dubb'd; I have it on my (houlder. 
But, mother, 1 am not fir Robert's fon ; 
1 have difclaim'd fir Robert, and my land ; 
Legitimation, name, and all is gone : 
Then, good, my mother, let me know my father ; 
Some proper man, I hope; Who was if, mother? 

Lady F. Haft thou denied thyfelf a Faulcon- 
bridge ? 

Bast. As faithfully as I deny the devil. 

* Kaight, knight, good moiitr^ — Bafilifco^likt :] Thus muft this 
pafTage be poioted ; and to come at the humour of it, I muft clear 
up aa old'vircumAance of ftage-hiftory. Faulconbridge^s words 
here carry a coucealed piece of faiire on a ftupid drama of that age, 
printed in iSgg, and called Solimau tnd Ferjtda, In tliis piece 
' there is a chstrader of a bragging cowardly knight, called Bafilifco. 
His prcteniion to valour is fo blown, and fecn through, that Pifton, 
a buffoon-fervant in the play, jumps upon his back, and will not 
difengage fa^im, till he makes Bafilifco fwear upon his dudgeon 
(dagger to the contents, and in the terms he didatcs to himj at, for 
inftance : 

*» B«f. O, I fwear, I fwear. 

•* Fiji, By the contents of this blade,— 

^^ Baf. By the contenu of this blade',— 

*» Ptjl. I, the aforefaid Bafilifco,— 

«« Baf, I, the aforefaid Bafilifco ;~i«f^A/, good fellow, knigit, 

** Ftft. Knavt^ good fellow, knave, knave.** 
So that it is clear, our poet is fneeriug at this play ; and makes 
Philip, when his mother calls him knave, throw off that reproach 
by humoroufly laying claim to his new dignity of knigktkood ; as 
Bafilirco arrogantly in(ifts on his title of knigkt in the ^affage above 
quoted. The old play is an execrable bad one ; and, I fuppofe, 
was fufficienily exploded in the reprefentation : which might make 
this circumftance fo well known, as to become the butt for a ftage- 
farcafm. Thfobald. 

The cbarader of BafiH/co is mentioned in Na(h*s Have wiii 
jou io Saffron Waldtn^ 8(c. printed in the year 1596. 

Stebvens. 
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Lady F. King Richard Coeur-de-lion was thy 
father ; 
By longand vehement fuit I was (educ'd 
To make room for him in my hufband's bed: 
Heaven lay not my tranfgreffion to my charge ! — • 
Thou art^ the iffue of tny dear offence, 
Which was fo ftr6ngly urg'd, paft my defence. 

Bast. Now, by this light, were I to get again, 
Madam, 1 would not wi(h a better father. 
Some fins® do bear their privilege on earth. 
And fo doth yours ; your fault was not your folly: 
Needs muft you lay your heart at his difpofe, — • 
Subjefted tribute to commanding love,— 
Againft whofe fury and unmatched force 
The awlefs lion could not wage the fight,^ 
Nor keep his princely heart from Richard's hand. 
He, that perforce robs lions of their hearts. 
May eafily win a woman's. Ay; my mother. 
With all my heart! thank thee for my father ! 
Who lives and dares but fay, thou didft not well 
When I was got, I'll fend his foul to hell. 



. 7 Thou #r/— ] Old copy— Hfli art. Correaed by Mr. Rowc. 

Malone. 

• Somi fins — ] There are fins^ that whatever be determined of 
them above, are not much cenfured on earth. Johnson. 

• Needs mujlyou lay your heart at his di/poje^ 

A gainjl whofe Jury und /Unmatched force 

The awlefs lion could not wage the fight ^ 8cc.] ShaKpcarc here 
aUudes to the old metrical romance of Richard Ceeur-de-lion^ 
vrherein this once celebrated monarch is related to have acquired 
hi« diftiDguICiiug appellation, by having plucked out a lion's heart 
to whofe fury he was expofed by the Duke of Auftria, for having 
flain his fon with a blow of his fift. From this ancient romance 
the ftory has crept into'fome of our old chronicles : but the original 
paflage may be feen at large in the introdudion to the third volume 
f$iJteli^ues of ancient S-nglifh F§etry. Ferct, 
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I 

Comt^ lady, I will fhow thee to my kin ; 

And they fliall fay, when Richard me begot, 
If thou hadft faid hirti nay, it had been fm" : 

Who fays it was, he lies ; I fay, 'twas not. 

[Exeunt* 



A C T li. S C E N E I.« 

France. Before the walls o/Angier$. 

Mntefi on one Jide, the Archduke of Auftria, and 
Forces; on the other, Bhilip, King 0/ France, 
and Forces^ Lewis, Constance, Arthur, and 
Attendants, 

Lew. Before Anglers well met, brave Auflria* — 
Arthur, that great forerunner of thy blood, 
Richard, that robb'd the lion of his heart,"* 
And fought the holy wars in Paleftine, 
By this brave duke came early to his grave : ^ 

• Richard^ that robyd kc] So, RaRal, in his Chronicle: "If 
3s fayd that a lyon was put' to kyngc Richard, beyngc in prifon, to 
have devoured him, and when the lyon was gapynge he put his 
arme in his mouth, and pulled the lyon by the harte fo hard that 
he ilewe the lyon, and therefore fome fay he is called Rycharde 
Cure de Lyon ; but fome fay he is called Cure de Lyon, becaufe of 
his boldnefs and hardy llomake." Grey. 

I have an old black-lettered hijory of lord Fauconhridge, whence 
Shakfpeare might pick up this ciicumftance. Farmer. 

In Htyvfoods Downfall of Robert Earl of Huntington^ 1601^ there 
is a long defcripiion of this fabulous atchievement. 

The fame ftory is told by Knighton, inter l>ecem Scriptores, and 
by Fabian, who calls it a fable. It probably tOok its fife from 
Hugh dc Neville, one of Richard's followers, having killed a 
lion, whcil they were in the Holy Land: a circumilance recorded 
by Matthew Paris. Malone. 

' By this brave duke came early to his grave :\ The old play led 
Shakfpeare into this error of afcribing to tht Duke of AMftria the 
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And, for amends to his pofterity, 
At our importance'^ hither is he come. 
To fpread his colours, boy, in thy behalf; 
And to rebuke the ulurpation 
Of thy unnatural uncle, Englifli John : 
Embrace him, love him, give him welcome hither. 
Arth. God fliall forgive; you Coeur^ de-lion's 
death, 
The rather, that you give his offspring life, 
Shadowing their right under your wings of war : 

death of Richard, who loft his life at the ficgc of Chaluz, long after 
. he had been ranfomed Out of Auftria's power. Steevens. 

The producing Aufiria on the fcene is alfo contrary to the truth 
of hiftory, into which anachronifm our author was led by the old 
play. Leopold Duke of Auftria, by whom Richard I. had bcea 
thrown in prifon in iigS, died iti CQnfequcnce of a fall from hift 
horfc in 1195, iomt years before the commencement of the prefent 
play. 

The original caufe of the enmity between Richard the Firft, 
and the Duke of Auftria, was, according to Fabian, that Richard 
** tooke from a knighte of the Duke of OJriche the faid Duke's 
banner, and in defpite of the faid duke, trade it under foote, and 
did unto it all the fpite he might." Harding fays, in his Chronicle, 
that the caufe of quarrel was Richard's taking down the Duke of 
Auftria's arms and banner, which he had fet up above thofe of the 
King of France and the King of Jerufalem. The affront was given, 
when they lay before Acre in Palcftine. This circumftauce is 
alluded to in the old King Jo hn^ where the Baftard, after killing 
Auftria, fays, 

»' And as my father triumphM in thy fpoils, 
*' And trod thine enjigns underneath his Jeet,"^ 8cc. 

Other hiftorians fay, that the Duke fufpeded Richard to havt 
been concerned in the aflaflination of his kinfman, the Marquis of 
lyiontferrat, who was ftabbed in Tyre, foon after be had beeu 
eleflcd King of Jerufalem j but this was a calumny, propagated by 
Richard's enemies for political purpofes. Maloni. 

^ At our importance — ] At our importuni^. Johnson. 

So, in Twelfth Night : ^ 

** " Maria writ 

«» The Ulter at Sir Toby*s great impvrUncf.'' Stiivsns. 
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I give you welcome with a powerlefs hand, 
But with a heart full of unflained love : 
Welcome before the gates of Angiers, duke. 

Lew. a noble boy ! Who would not do thee 
right? 

AuST. Upon thy cheek lay I this zealous kifs. 
As feal to this indenture of my love ; 
That to ray home 1 will no more return, 
Till Angiers, and the riglit thou haft in France, 
Togethet with that pale, that white-fac'd fliore,^ 
Whofe foot fpurns back the ocean's roaring tides. 
And coops from other lands her illanders. 
Even till that England, hedg'd in with the main, 
That water-walled bulwark, ftill fecuue 
And confident from foreign purpofes, 
Even till that utmoft corner of the weft, 
Salute thee for her king : till then, fair boy, 
Will I not think of home, but follow arms. 

Const. O, take his mother's thanks, a widow's 
thanks, 
.Till your ftrong hand fhall help to give himftrength, 
To make a more requital to your love.^ 

AuST. The peace of heaven is theirs, that lift 
their fwords 
In fuch a juft and charitable war. 
^ K. Phi. Well then, to work; our cannon fhall be 
bent 

Againft the brows of this refifting town ^— 

Call for our chiefeft men of difcipline, 

* that paUy that white^facd Jhore^] England is fuppofed 

to be caUed Albion from the white rocks facing France. 

' , Johnson. 

* To make a more requital^ See] I believe it has been already 
obferved, that more fignified in our author's time, greater* 

Stecvsns. 
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To cull the plots of bcft advantages :—^ 
We'll lay before -this town our royal bones. 
Wade to the marketplace in Frenchmen's blood. 
But we will make it fubjed to this boy. 

Const. Stay for an anfwer to your embafly. 
Left unadvis'd you ftain your fwords with blood : 
My lord Chatillon may from England bring 
That right in peace, which here we urge in war; 
And then*we fliall repent each drop of blood, 
That hot rafli haftc fo indireftly ihed. 

Enter Chatillon. * 

K. Pi*j. A wonder, lady ! ^ — lo, upon thy wiCh, 
Our meffenger Chatillon is arriv'd,— 
What England fays, fay briefly, gcptle lord, 
We coldly paufe for thee; Chatillon, fpeak. 

Ch AT.Then turn your forces from this paltry fiege,' 
And flir them up againft a mightier talk. 
/England, impatient of your Juft demands. 
Hath pui himfeirf in arms ; the adverfe winds, 
Whofe leifure I have ftaid, have given him time 
To land his legions all as foon as I: 
His marches are expedieiu.' to this town, 
His forces ftrbng, his foldiers confident. 
With him along is come the mother-queen, 

7 to cull tie plots of hejl advantages :] i. e. to mark fuch {latiqna 
as might moft over-awe the tpwn. Henley. 

' A wonder^ lady ! ] The wonder is only that ChatiUon happened 
to arrive at the moment when Conflance mentioned him ; which, 
the French king, according to a fuperfUtion which prevails more 
or lefs in every> mind agitated by great affairs, tilros into a mi« 
raculous interpofition, or omen of good. Johnson. 

^ expedient — ] Immediate, expeditious, Johnson. 

So, in JC. Henrf VI. Part Ih 

'^ A breach, that craves a quick, expedient ftop. ** Ste£V£NS; 

Vol. XI. Y 
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^n At€, ftirring him to blood and ftrife;* 
With her her niece, the lady Blanch of Spain ; 
With them a baftard of the king deceased : ^ 
And all the unfettled humours of the land, — 
Rafh, inconfiderate, firy voluntaries, 
With ladies' faces, and fierce dragpnjs' fplcens, 
liave fold their fortunes at their native homes. 
Bearing their birthrights proudly on their backs,* 
To make a hazard of new fortunes here. 
In brief, a braver choice of dauntlefs fpirits. 
Than now the Englifli bottoms have waft o^er,^ 
Did never float upon the fwelling tide, 
To do offence and fcath^ in Chriftendom. 

* An Ate, ftirring him. Sec] Ate was the Goddcfs of Revenge. 
The player-editor* read — art Ace. Steevens. 

Correfted by Mr. Rowe. Malone. 

This image might have been borrowed from the celebrated libel, 
called Leicefters Commonwealth, origioally puUiChed about' the year 

15.S4: ** She ftandclh like a fiend or fury y at the elbow of her 

Amadis, to ftirre him forward >vhen occafion (hall ferve. " Steevens^ 

^ With them a hajiard oj the king deceased:] The old copy, 
erroncoufly, fcads kings. Steevens. 

This line, except the word with, is borrowed from the old play 
oi Kijigjohn, already mcniioned. Our author fhould have written — 
king, and fo the modern editors read. But there is certainly no 
corruption, for we have the fame phrafeology clfewhere. Malone. 

It may as juftly be faid, that the fame error has been elfewhere 
repealed by the fame illiterate compofitors: Stfevens. 

* Bearing their birthrights. Sec] So, in King Henry VIII: 

«i . O, many 

^^ Have bi'oke their backs with laying manors on them. *' 

Johnson. 

* than now the Englijh lottoms have waft (?Vr, ] Wajt for xvajtcd 
So again in this play : 

*' The irqn of itfelf, though heat red hot , V 

3. e. heai<r</. Steevens. 

^ fcath — ] DeftruQion, harm. Johnson. 

So, in Horv to thufe a good Wife from a Bad, 1602: 
** For tbefe accounts, 'faith it Ihall /crt/A thee fomething. '* 
Again: 

♦• And itfhall/caeA him fomewhat of ray purfe. " St£evins, 
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The interruption of their churlifh dturas 

[Drums beat^ 
Cuts off more circuniflance : they are at hand, 
To parley, or to fight; therefore, prepare. 

K. Phi. How much unlook'd for is this ex,pc- 
dition! 

AusT. By how much uiaexpedcfd, by fo much 
We muft awake endeavour for defence ; 
For courage mounteth with oecafioii : 
Let them he welcome th^n, we are prepared. 

Enter King John, Elinor, Blanch, the Baftard, 
Pembroke', and Forces. 

K. JoHNi Peace be to France ; if France in peace 
permit 
Our' juft and lineal entrance to our' own ! 
If not; bleed France, and peace afcend to heayen i 
Whiles we, God's wrathful agent, do correft 
Their proud contempt that beat his pe^ce to hea- 
ven. 

K. Phi. Peace. be to England; if that war re- 
turn 
iFrom France to England, there to live in peace ! 
England we love ; and, for that England's fake,* 
With burden of our armour here we fweat; 
This toil of ours fhould be a work of thine; 
But thou from loving England art fo far. 
That thou haft underwrought ' his lawful king, 
Cut off the fequence of poftetity, 
Outfaced infant flate, and done at rape 
Upon the maiden virtue of the crown. 

2 -—.«n<^mvf 01*^4/-^] i. «. underworked, undermined* 

$T&sV£Ksr« 
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Look h^rc upon thy brother Geffrey's face; — 
Thcfe eyes, thefe brows, were moulded out of his: 
This little abftraA doth contain that large. 
Which died in Geffrey ; and the hand of time 
Shall draw this brief* into as huge a volume. 
That Geffrey was thy elder brother born, 
And this his fon ; England was GefiFrey's right, 
And this is Geffrey's : ^ In the name of God, 
How comes it then, that thou art call'd a king. 
When living blood doth in thefe temples beat. 
Which owe the' crown that thou o'ermafterefl? 

K. John. From whom haft thou this great com- 
miffion, France, 
To draw my anfwer from thy articles? 

K. Phi. From that fupernal judge, that ftirs good 
thoughts 
In any breaft of ftrong authority, 
To look into the blots and ftains of right.* 

• ihis brief — ] A brief is a ftiort. writing, abftraft, or 

dcTcription. So, in k Midfummer jSfigkfs Dream: 

''•Here is a brigf how many fports are ripe." 

ST£EV£NS. 

» England was Geffrey*s right, 

And ihh is Geffrey's:] 1 have no doubt but we ihould read — : 
ti and kis is Geffrey's.** The meaning is, ^^ England was Geffrey's 
right, and whatever was G«fi^rcy*s, is now Ai'j, ** pointing to Arthur. 

M. Mason. 

* To IcQk into the blots and Jains of right.] Mr. Theobald reads, 
with the firft folio, blots, which being fb early authorized, and 
fo much better underflood, needed not to have been changed by 
Br. Warburton to bolts, though bolts might be ufed in that time 
£oT /pots: fo Shakfpeare calls BanquO ^^ Jpotted with blood, the 
hlood'b§lter*d Banquo. " The verb to blot is ufed figuratively for to 
di/grace, a few 4ines lower. And perhaps, after all, bolts was only 
a typographical miftake. Johnson. 

Blots is certainly right. The illegitimale branch of a family 
always carried the arms of it with what in ancient heraldry was 
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That judge hath made mt guardian to this boy: 
Under whofe warrant, I impeach thy wrong; 
And, by whofe help, I mean to chaftife it. 

K. John. Alack, thou doft ufurp authority. 

K. Phi. Excufe ; it is to beat ufurping down, 

Eu. Who is it, thou doft call ufurper, France? 

Const. Let me make anfwer; — thy ufurping fon. 

Eli. Out, infolent! thy baftard ftiall be king; 
That thou may'ft be a queen, and check the world f ^ 

Const. My bed was ever to thy fon as true, 
As thine was to \hy hufband: and this boy 
Liker in feature to his father GjcfFrey, 
Than thou and John in manners ; being as like, 
As rain to water, or devil to his dam. 
My boy a baftard ! By my foul, I think, 
His father never was fo true begot ; 
It cannot be;, an if thou wert his mother.^ 

called a hloi or differtnce. So, in Drayton s Epijlle from Qneet 
IJahelio K, Richard lis 

** No baftard's mark doth hlot his conquering fliield.** 
Blots and Jlains occur again together in the firil fcene of the third 

aa. STE EVENS.. 

Slot had certainly the heraUUcal fcnfe mentioned by Mr. Steevens. ^ 
But it here, I think, means only blemijhes. So again, in Ad III. 

• Malone. 

^ Thai thou mayjl be a queen, and check tie world!'] •* Surely 
({ays Holioflied] Queen Eleanor, the kyags mother, vas fore 
againft her nephew Arthur, rather moved thereto bjt envye con- 
ceyved againit his mother, than upon any juft occafion, given ia 
the behalfe of the childe; for that (he faw, if he were king, hovf 
his mother Corijance would looke to heare the tnojl rule within the 
realme oj Englande, till her fonne fliouldxome to a lawfullageto 
govern of himfelfe. So hard a thing it is, to bring women to agree 
in one minde, their natures commonly being fb contrary. ** 

Malonc. 

^ . an i/thou wert his mother. '\ Conftance alludes t9 Elinor's 

infidelity to her hulband Lewis the Seventh, when they wire in th« 

Y 3 
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Eli. There's a good mother, boy, that blots thy 
father. 

Const. There's a good grandara, boy, that would 
blot thee, 

AusT. Peace? 

Bast. Hear the crier. ^ 

AusT. What the devil art thoti ? 

Bast. One that will play the devil, fir, with you, 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. ^ 
You are the hare^ of whom the proverb goes, 
Whofe Valour plucks dead lions by the beard; 
I'll fmoke your Ikin-coat, an I catch you right; 
Sirrah, look to't ; i'faith, 1 will, i'faith. 

H^ly Land; on account of which he was divorced from her. She 
afterwards ( 1 15 I ) married our King Henry II. Malone, 

^ Hear /^f crier. ] Alluding to the ufual procUmation for Jilence^ 
made br criers in courts of jvifticc, beginning 0^(i^ corruptly pro- 
jiounced O-Tfs. Aullria has juft faid Peace i Maloni. 

® One thai will play the devil^ Jir, with you^ 
An 'a may catch your hide and you alone. ] The ground of the 
quarrel of the Baftard to Auftria is no where fpecificd in the prcfcnt 
play. But the flory is, that Auftria, who killed King Richard 
Caur^de-lion^ wore as the fpoil of that prince, a lion's hide, which 
had belonged to him. This circum^ancc renders the angler of the 
Baftard very natural, atid ought not to have been omitted. Pope. 

See p. 3i7» n. 9, and p. 3i8, n. 2. Malone. 

The omiiHon of this ihcidcnt was natural. Shakfpcare having 
familiarized the ftory to his own imagination, forgot that it was 
obfcure to his aud,ience ; or what i$ equally probable, the ftory was 
then fo popular that a hint was fufficient at that time to bring it to 
mind ; and thcfe plays were written with very little care for tht 
approbation of pofterity. Johnson. 

7 Tou are the hare — So, in the Spanijh Trnt^edy : 
'* He hunted well that was a lion's death ; 
»* Not he that in a garment wore his (kin: 
«' So hares may pull dead lions by the beard. " 
See p. 296, n. 4. Steevens. 

The proverb alluded to is, ♦' Mortuo leoni 8c lepores infultant. ** 
Erafmi Adag. Malone. 
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Blanch. O, well did he become that lion's robe, 
That did difrobe the lion of that robe! 

Bast. It lies as lightly on the back of him. 
As great Alcides' flioes upon an afs : ^—p- 
But, afs, ril take that burden from your back ; 
Or lay on that, ihall make yoiir Ihoulders crack. 

AuST. What cracker is this fame, that deafs our 
ears 
With this abundance of faperfluous breath? 



• // lies 0s Jightly on the had of him^ 
As great Alcides' fhocs upon an /{fs :] But vthy hhjhoes in th« 
vame of propriety? For let Hercules and h'njhoes have been really 
as big as ihey were ever fuppofed to. be, yet they [I mean the Jkoes\ 
would not have been aa overload for an afs. I am perfuaded, 
I have retrieved the true reading; and let us obferve the juflnefs of 
the cqmparifon now. Faulconbridge in his refentment would fay 
this to Auftria : *' That lion*s (kin, which my great father King 
Richard once wore, looks as uncouthly on thy back, as thai other 
noble hide, which was borne by Hercules, would look on the back 
of an afs. '* A double allufion was intended ; firft, to the fable of 
the afs in the lion's fkin ; then Rich^ird I. is finely fet in competi- 
tion with Alcides, as Auftria is fatirically coupled with the afs. 

Theobald, 
\. 
Tht JJiOfs of Hercules are more thap once introduced in the old 
comedies on much the fame occadons. So, in The JJle oj Gulls^ 
by J. Day, 1606: 

*■*■ — are as fit, as Hercules'syZio^ for the foot of a pigmy. " 
Again, in Greene's Epiftle Dedicatory to Ferimedes the Blackfmiih^ 
1S88: ** — and fo, left I (hould ihape Hercules' Jhoe Jot a child's 
Joot^ 1 commend your worQiip to the Almighty. " Again, in 
Creene's Penelope s Weh^ 1601 : *♦ I will not make a long harveft 
for a fmall crop, nor go about to pull a Hercules* Jlioe on Achilles' 
foot.*' Again, ibid: ** Hercules^- Jhoe will never ferve a child* s 
foot.** Again, in Stephen Gofloo's School of Abuje^ 1^79' ** —to 
draw the lyou's (kin upon itfop's aflc, or Hercula' Jhoes on a childes 
feete. " Again, in the fecond of William Rankins's Seven Satyresy 
Ice. 1598: 

" Yet in Alcides* hujklns will he ftalke. " Stebvens. ^ 

ufon an ajs:'\ i. e. upon the hoojs of an afs. Mr. Theobald 

thought xh^Jhoes muft be placed on the back of the afs; and, there^ 
fore, to avoid this iacongruity, read& — Alcides* T^fofx. Maloke. 

Y 4 
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K. Phi. Lewis, determine^ what we fhall do 

ftraight. 
Lew. Womea and fools, break off your co.n- 
> fcrence. — 
King John, this is the very fum of all^— 
England, and Ireland, Anjou, * Tourainc, Maine, 
In right of Arthur do I claim of thee: 
Wilt thou refign them, and lay dpwn thy arms? 
K. John. My life as foon :— I do defy thee, 
France. 
Arthur of Bretagne, yield thee to my hand; 
And, out of my dear lave, Til give thee more 
Than e'er the coward hand of France can win : 
Submit th^e, boy. 

^ K. Phi. Letois, determine^ kc, ] Thus Mr. Malone, and 
perhaps rightly; for the next fpccch is given in the old copy (as 
it ftands in the prcfent tc?t) to Lexvis the dauphin, who was after- 
wards Lewis Vni. The fpeech itfelf, however, feems fufficiently 
appropriated to the King; and nothing can be inferred from the 
folio with any certainty, but that the editors of it were carelefs and 
ignorant. Steevens. 

In the old copy this line ftands thus: 

King Lewis^ determine what we Jhall do firaight. 

To the firft three fpeeches fpoken in this fcenc by King PhiUp, 
the word King only is prefixed. I have therefore given this line 
tp him. The tranfcriber or compofitor having, I imagine, for- 
gotten to diftinguiOi the word Kin^ by Italicks, and to put a full 
point after it, thefe words have been printed as part of Auftria's 
Tpeech : ** King Lewis," 8cc. but fuch an arrangement muft be 
erroneous, for Lewis was not king. Son^e of our author's editors 
have left Auftria in pofleflion of the line, and correrted the error 
by reading here, ** King Philip, 'determine," &c. and giving the 
next fpeech to him, inftead ot Lewis. 

I oiice thought that the line before us might ftand as part of 
Auftria's fpeech, and that he might have addreffed Philip and the 
Dauphin by the words. King, — Lewis, &c. but the addrefling 
Philip by the title pf Kjng, without any addition, feems too 
famiUar, and I therefore tiiink it more probable that the error 
Ijappcaed in the way above ftated. Malone. 

? — • — Jnjouj] Old copy — Angiers, Corre^ed by Mr. Theobald. 

Malone. 
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Eli. Come to thy grandam, child. 

Const. Do, child, go to it' graridam, child; 
Give grandam kingdom, and it' grandam will 
■Give it a plum, a cherry, and a fig ; 
There's a good grandam. 

Arth. Good my mother, peace ! 

I would, that I were low laid in my grave ; 
1 am not worth this coil,. that's made for me. 
Eu. His mother (hames him fo, poor boy, he 

weeps. 
Const. Now fliamc upon you, whe^fhedoes, 
or no!^ 
His grandam's wrongs, and not his mother's fhames, 
Draw thofe heaven-moving pearls from his poor eyes, 
Which heaven fhall take in na:ture of a fee ; 
Ay, with thefe cryftal beads heaven fliall be brib'd 
To do him juflice, ancf revenge on you. 

Eu. Thou mbnftrous flanderer of heaven and 

earth ! 
Const. Thou monftrous injurer of heaven and 
earth! , ^ 

Call not me flanderer ; thou, and thine, uftirp 
• The dominations, royalties, and rights. 

Of this oppreffedboy: This is thy eldeft fon's fon,^ 

' Now Jhame upon jou^ whe*r flie dois^ or noi] Wker for vfiithev 
So« in an Epigraniy by Ben Jonfon : 

i( Who fhall doubt, Donne, wht*r I a po^t be, 
" When I dare fend my epigrams to thee?'* 
' Again, in (jowtfi De Confeffiom Amantis^ i539: 

" That maugrc where (he wolde or not,-^." Malone. 

Read: wkeW he does, or no! — i. e. whether he weeps, or 

not. Conftancc, fo far from admitting, cxprefsly denies that Jhe 
fhames him. Ritson, 

* OJ this oppreffed boy: This is ihy eldej fan's /on,] Mr. Ritfon 
would omit the redundant words — This is^ and read : 

OJ this opprejfed hoy : iky eldij Jan's Jon. ST£BVWS. 
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Infortunatc in nothing but in thee; 
Thy fins arc vifited in this poor child ; 
The canon of the law is laid on him, 
Being but the fecond generation 
Removed from thy fin-conceiving womb, 

KJjoHN. Bedlam, have done. 

Const. I have but this to fay, — 

That he's not only plagued for her fin, 
But God hath made her fin and heir the plague '^ 

* J have but, this to fay ^ 

That he's not only plagued for herjin^ 

But God hath made her Jn and her the plague^ 8cc. ] This pafiage 
appears to me very obfcurc. The chief difficulty arifes from 
this, that Conflance having told Elinor of htx Jm- conceiving womb^ 
purfues the thought, and jufes fin through the next linfs in an 
ambiguous fcofc, fomelimes for crime^ and fometimes for offspring. 

He's not only plagUed for her fm, &c. He is not only made nii- 
fcrablc by vengeance for her Jin or crime; but her Jiny her 
offsprings and fhe, are made the inftruraents of that vengeaiicc, ort 
this defccndant; who, though of the fecond generation, is plagued 
jor her and with her ; to whom (he is not only the caufe bu( the 
ihflrumeot of evil. 

The next claufe is more perplexed. All the editions re»d : 

plagud Jor her^ 

And with her plague herjn; his injury 
Her injury y the beadle to her Jin ^ 
All punijli'd in the perjon oj this child. 
I point thus : 

plagud for her 

And with her — Plague her fon ! his injury 
Her injury^ the beadle to her Jn. 
That is ; indead of inflifting vengeance on this innocent and re« 
mote defcendant, punijh her Jon ^ her invmediale offspring: then the 
afflidion will fall where it is defervcd ; his injury will be her injury^ 
and the mifery pf hctjm; her fon will be a beadle, or chaftifer, 
to her crimes, which are now all punijh' d in the perjon of this child. 

J6HNSON, 
Mr. Roderick reads: ' 

plagud for her. 

And with her plagued; her Jn, his injury.'— — 
"We may read : 

But God hath made her Jn and her the plaguy 
On this removed ijfue, plagud for her; 
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On this renvoved iffue, plagu'd for her. 
And with her plague, her fin ; his injury 



And, with her Jm, her pUgue^^his injury 

Her injury^ the headle to her Jin, 
i. c. God hath mdde her and her Jin iogethfr, the plague tf her moji 
remote dejcendants^ who are plagued Jor her^ the fame power hath 
likewife made her Jin her own plague, and the injury Jhe has done /9 
him her own injury, as a beadle to lajli that Jin, i. c. Providence has 
fo ordered it, that fhc who is madethe inftruaacnt of puniihmcnt to 
9aotbcV, hat, in the end, converted that other into an iuftrutncnt of 
punifhmcnt for herCelf. Steevens. 

Coiiftancc obfcrvcs that A^ ( i/*, pointing to King John, '* whom 
from the flow of gall (he names not,'*) is not only plagued [with 
the prcfcnt war] for bis moiher's fin, but God hath made her fin 
and her tKc plague alfo on thi» removed iffue, f Arthur,] plagued on 
her account, and by the means of her finful offspring, whofe ii>jury 
[ the ufurpalion of Arthurs rights ] may be confidered as her 
injury, or the injury of her fin*concciving womb; and John's in- 
jury may alfo be confidered as the beadle or officer of correftion 
employed by ber crimes to inflid all thefe punilhments o^ the pcr- 
fon of this child; Tollet. 

Plagued in thefe plays generally means punijliei. So, in Kinf^ 
Richard 111: 

*' And God, not we, hath plagxCd thy bloody deed.'* 

So, Holinfhed: ** they for very rcmorfe and dread of the 

divine plague, will either (hamefully flie," 8cc. 

Not being fatisfied with any of the emendations propofcd, I have 
adhered to the original copy. I fufpcfi that two half lines have 
been loft after the words — And wiili her — . If the text be right, 
with, I think, means by, (as in many other paffages,) and Mr, 
Toilet's interpretation the true one. Removed, 1 believe, here 
figuifies remote. So, in A Mid/ummer Nighfs Dream : 

** From Athens is her houfe removed feven leagues." 

Malone. 

Much as the text of this note h^s been belabotii^ed, the original 
reading needs no alteration. 

/ have hut this to Jay, — 

That he^s not only piaguedjor her fin, i 
But God hath made her Jin and her the plagui 
On this removed ijfue, plagued for her, 
4nd with her plague, her Jin ; Ms injury^ 
Her injury, the beadle to her Jin, 
, Jill puniJKd in the perjon pj this child. 
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Her injury, — the beadle to her fin; 
All punifti'd in the perfon of this child, 
And all for her \ A plague upon her ! 

Eli. Thou unadvifcd fcold, I can produce 
A will, that bars the title of thy fon. 

Const. Ay, wl^o doubts that? a will! a wicked 
will; ' ^ 

A woman's will^ a canker'd grandam's will ! 
K. Phi. Peace, lady ; paufe, or be more tempe- 
rate : ' • 
It ill befeems this prefence, to cry aim 



The key to thefc words is contained in the laft fpecch of Conflairce, 
where (h^ alludes to the denunciation in the fecond CMimandment^ 
of ^^ vifiting ike iniquities ej tie pgrents upon the children, unto the 
THIRD and FOURTH gtneftiin^*" &c. ^ 

>( Thou monftrous injurer of heaven and earth! 

<: <( ^ « « » 4e(j«: 

•' This is thy eldeft fon's fon, 

» * * * * * :Sc,«i 

'* Thy fins are vifited in this poor child ,* 

^*' The cetnon of the law is laid on him, 

^^ Being hut the Jecond generation 

«* Removed from thy fin-conceiving womb." 
Young Arthur is here reprefeoted as not only fuffering from the 
guilt of his grandmother; but, alfo, by kery in perfon, (kt being 
made the very inftrument of his fufferings. As he was not her 
immediate^ but removed ijfue — the Je con d generation from kerfin* 
conceiving womb — it might have been expeded, .that the evils 
to which, upon her account, he was obnoxious, would have in- 
cidentally befallen him ; inftead of bis being puniihed for them all, 
by her immediate inJliSion, — He is not only plagued on account of 
her fin, according to the threatening of Aie commandment; but, 
(he is prefcrved alive Xo her fecond generation^ to be the inftrument 
of inflidlngbn her grandchild the penalty annexed to her fin; fo 
that he is plagued on her accountt and ivitk* her plague^ which is, her 
Jiny that is [ taking, by a common figure, the caufe for the con* 
fequence J the penalty entailed upon it. H(s injury^ or the evil he 
JufferSy her Jin brings upon himy and her injury y or, the evil flic 
infliBsy he fuffers from her, as the beadle to her fin , ot executioner of the 
punijhment annexed to it, Henlbt. 
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To thefe ill-tnncd repetitions. ^— 
Some trumpet fummon hither to the walls 
Thefe men of Angiers; let us hear them fpeak, 
Who^fc title they admit, Arthur's or John's. 

Trumpets Jound, Enter Citizens upon the walls. 

1 CiT. Whois it, that hath warn'd us to the walls? 
K. Phi. 'Tis France, for England. 
K. John. England, for itfclf: 

You men of Angiers, and my loving fubj efts. — 
K. Pfei. You loving men of Angiers, Arthur's 
fubjefts. 
Our trumpet call'd you to this gentle parle. 
K. John. For our advantage ; — Therefore, bear 
us firft. ' 



• // ill hefeens this pre/Mce^ to cry aim 

To thefe ilt'tuned repetitions,] Dr. Warburton has well obferved 
on one of the former plays, that to cry aim is to encourage. I 
once thought it was borrowed from archery; and that aimJ 
having been the word of command, as we now fay prefent 1 to 
cry aim bad beeii to incite notice^ or raife attention. But I rather 
think, th^ttheold word of applaufe was yaime^ I love it^ and that 
to applaud was to cry J*aimey which the Englifli, not. eafily pro- 
nouncing Je^ funk into aime^ or aim. Our exclamations of applaufe 
are fiiii borrowed, as bravo and encore, Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon's fifft thought, I believe, is beft. So, in Beaumont 
and Fletcher's Lovers Cure^ or tke Martial Maid : > 

** Can I cry aim 

** To this againft myfelf? ** 

Again, in Churchyard's Charge^ i58o, p. 8. b: 
«( Yet he that ftands, and giveth aime, 
«( Maie judge whst (hott doeth lofe the game ; 
** What (hooter beats the marke in vaine, 
^t Who ibooteth faire, who (hooteth piaine.'* 
Again, In our author's Merry Wives oj Wind/or^ Vo\. V. p. ii5, 

where Ford fays: *^ and to thefe violent proceedings all 

my neighbours {hall cry aim,** Se^ the note on that paflage. 

Steevens. 
5 For our advantage ; — TkereJorCy hear •«! frj.] If we read-^ 
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T'hefe flags of France, that are advanced hete 
Before the eye and profpeft of your town, 
Have hither march'd to your endamagement: 
The cannons have their bowels full of wrath ; 
And ready mounted are they, to fpit forth 
Thfeir iron indignation 'gainft your walls: 
All preparation for a bloody fiege, 
And mercilefs proceeding by thefc French, 
Confront your city's eyes,^ your winking gates ; * 
And, but for our approach, thofe lleeping ftones. 
That as a waifl do girdle you about, 
By the compulfion of their ordnance 
By this time from their fixed beds of lime 
Had been diftiabited^ and wide havock made 
For bloody power to rufli upon your peace* 

But, on the fight of us, your lawful king, - 

Who painfully, with much expedient march^ 
Have brought a countercheck "" before your gates. 
To fave unfcratch'd your city's threaten'd cheeks^— * 
Behold, the French, aroaz'd, vouchfafe aparle: 
And now, inflead of bullets wrapp'd in fire, 
To make a Ihaking fever in your walls, 
They flioot but calm words, folded up in fraoke,^ 

tor your advantage^ it would be a more fpecious reafou for inter- 
lupting Philip. Tyrwhitt. 

7 Coofront your city's eyes^ ] The old copy reads — Comfort^ Sec. 
Mr. Rowe made this ncccffary change. Steevens. 

. • -your winkiog gstes ; ] i. c. gates hafiily clofed from zwt 

apprebenfion of danger. So, in K. Henry JV. Part II : 

'* And tfiniing leap'd into deftruQion" Malone. 

^ dijhahited^ ] i. e. djflodged, violently removed from thelt 

|>laces:— a word, I believe, of our author's coinage. Steevens. 

■ a couuterchtck—: ] This, I believe, is ortc of the ancient 

terms ufed in the game of chefi. So, in Mucedorui^ '^gS: 

*' Vofl hence thyfelf, thou counter checking trull." Steevens. 

^ They[pioot but calm vroids, folded up in fmoke, ] So, in our 
author's Jiap< of Lvcrece : 

**. 'Ihh ht\pieii/m§ke ojwordfy doth mc ao right.'* Malonji.' 
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To make a faithlefs error in your ears: 
Which truft accordingly, kind citizens. 
And let us in, your, king; whofe laboured fpirits, 
Forwearied ^ in this aftion of fvvift fpeed, 
Crave harbourage within your city walls. 

K.,Phi. When I havefaid, makeanfwerto us both. 
Lo, in this right hand, whofe proteftion 
Is moft divinely vowM upon the right 
Of him it holds, ftands young Plantagenet; 
Son to the elder brother of this man. 
And king o'er him, and all -that he enjoys^ 
For this down-trodden equity, we tread 
In warlike march thefe greens before your town; 
Being no further enemy to you^ 
Than the conftraint of hofpitable zeal, 
In the relief of this opprcffed child, 
Religioufly provokes. Be pleafed then 
To pay that duty, which you truly owe. 
To him that owes it ; ^ namely, this young prince : 
And then our arms, like to a muzzled bear. 
Save in afpeft, have all oflFence feal'd up ; 
Our cannons^ malice vainly (hall be fpent 
Againft the invulnerable clouds of heaven ; 
And, with a bleffed and unvex'd retire. 
With unhack'd fwords, and helmets all unbruis'd, , 
We will bear home that lufty blood again,"" 
Which here we came to fpout againft your town, 
And leave your children; wives, and you, in peace. 
But if you fondly pafs our profFer'd offer, 

* Forwearied — ] i. c. worn out. Sax, So, Chaucer, in hi* 
Romaunt of the Rofty fpeaking of the mantle of Avarice: 
*♦ And if it v/trtjorwerid^ (he 
** Would havin,'* Ice. Steevens. 
' To, him that owes t/;] i^ e. owns it. See our author and hi9 
contemporaries, pafliaa. So, in Othdllo : 

** that fwcet flcep 

*» That thou ow'dji ycttcrday.'* St£1Y£MI. 
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^Tis not the roundure ^ of your old-fac'd walls 
Can hide you from our meffengers of war ; 
Though all thefe Englifti, and their difcipline, 
W^re harbour'd in their rude circumference. 
Then, tell us, fhall your city call us lord. 
In that behalf which we have challeng'd it? 
Or ftiall Mfc give the fignal to our rage. 
And ftalk in, blood to our poffeffion? 

1 CiT. In brief, we arc the king of England's 
fubjefts ; 
For him, and in his right, we hold this town. 

K. John. Acknowledge then the king, and let 
me in. 

1 CiT. That can we not : but he that proves the 
king, 
To him will we prove loyal ; till that dme. 
Have .we rammM up our gates againft the, world. 

K.John. Doth not the crown of England prove 
the kin?;? 
And, if not that, I bnngsyou witneffes, 
Twice fifteen thoufand hearts of England's breed, — 

Bast. Baftards, and elfc. 

K.John. To verify our title with then: lives. 

K. Phi. As many, and as well-born bloods as 
thofe, 

Bast. Some badards too. 



^ tls not the roundure, ^c. ] Roundure means the fame as the 
French rondeur^ i. e. the circle. 

So, in A IPs lojl by Lufl, a tragedy by Rowley, i633 : 
" — ' — will (he meet our arms 
•' With an alternate romduref* 
Again, in Shakfpeare's sift Sonnet: 

*' all things rare, 

** That heaven's air in this huge rondure hems.** 

Steevens. 
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K. Phi. Stand in bis face, to cpntradift his claim. 
1 CiT.Till you compound whofe right is worthieft, 
We, for the worthieft, hold the right from both. 
K. John. Then God forgive the fin* of all thdfe 
fouls, 
Thalt to their everlafiing refidence, 
Before the dew of evening fall, fhall fleet, 
In dreadful trial of our kingdom's king ! 

K. Phi. Am^n, Amen!— Mount, chevaliers! to 

arms ! 
Bast. St. George, — tha[tfwing^d the dragon, and 
e'er fince. 
Sits on his horfeback. at mine hoflcfs' dooi^. 
Teach tis fome fence! — Sirtah, wiere I at home, 
Atyourden,firrah, [T'c^ Austria.] with ydurlioncfs; 
rd fet an oxi-head to your lion's hide,^ 
And make a monfter of you. 

AusT. * , - Peace; no moxc. 

Bast. O, tremble; for you hear the lion roar. 
K.John. U];i higher to the plain ; where we'll 
fet forth, 
In beft appointment, all our regiments. 

Bast. Speed then, to take advantage of the 

field. 
K. Phi. It ftiall be fo ; — [To Lewis.] and at the 
other hill 
Command the reft to fland. — God, and our right! 

[Exeunt. 



^ Vdfei an ox-head to your lion's hide,] So, In the old fpurious 
jilay of K. John : 

*>^ But let the frolick Frenchman take no fcorn, 
«« K Philip front him with an Engliih horn." 



ST£KV£NS. 
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SCENE II. 

The Jamc. 

Alarums and Excurfions ; then a Retreat. Enter a 
Frencti Herald^ with trumpets^ to the gates. 

F. Her. You men of Anglers, open wide your 
gates/ . 
And let young Arthur, duke of Bretagne, in; 
Who, by the hand of France, this day hath made 
Much work for tears in many an Englifh mother, 
Whofe fons lye fcattcr'd on the bleeding ground : 
Many a widow^s hufband groveling lies. 
Coldly embracing .the difcolour'd earth; 
^ And viftory, with little lofs, doth play 
Upon the dancing banners of the French ; 
Who are at hand, triumphantly difplay'd, 
To enter conquerors, and to proclaim 
Arthur of Bretagne, England's king, and yours. 

lE^nter an Englifh Herald^ with trumpets. 

E. Her. Rejoice, you men of Anglers, ring your 
bells ;^ 
Kingjohn, your king and England's, doth approach. 
Commander of this hot malicious day ! 

• Tou men of Anglers, See] This fpecch is very poetical and 
fmooth, and except the conceit of the widow's kvjband emhracing 
the eurtk, isjuft'aDd beautiful. Johnson. 

7 Rejoice, you men of Angins, 8ccJ The EngliOi. herald falls 
fomewbat below his antagonift. Silver armour gilt with klood is a 
poor image. Yet our author has it again in Macbeth : 

♦* Here lay Duncan, 

^» Hhjilverjkin lac'd with his golden hl99d^' Johnson, 
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Their armours, that march'd hence fo {ilver*bright> 
Hither return all gilt with Frenchmen's blood ; 
There ftuck no plume in any Englifli creft, 
That is removed by a ftafF of France ; ^ 

'Our colours do return in thofe fame hands 
That did difplay them >vhen we firft march'd forth ; 
And, like a jolly troop of huntfmen/ come 
Our Ipfty Lnglifti, all with purpled hands, 
Died in the dying flaughter of their foes : 
Open your gates, arid give the viAors way. 

1 CiT. ^Heralds, from off our towers we might 
behold. 
From firft to laft, the onfet and retire 
Of both your armies ; whofe equality 
By our beft eyes cannot be cenfured : * 
Blood hath bought blood, and blows have anfwcr*d 

blows; 
Strength matcb'd with ftrength, and power con- 
fronted power : 
Both are alike ; and both alike we like. 
One muft prove greateft: while tBey weigh fo even, 
We hold our town for neither; yet for both. 

• And^ like s jolly troop ef hunt/men^ 8cc.] It was, I think, onc-of 
the ravage pradices of the chafe, for all to ftaia their hands in the 
blooU of the deer, as a trophy. Johnson. 

Shakfpeare alludes to the farac praflife in Julius Cajar: 

»* Here thy hunters (land, 

(^ Sign'd in thy fpoil, and crimfond in thy letke/* 

Steevens. 
» Heralds^ from of^ Sec] Thefe three fpeeches feein to have been 
laboured. The citizen*s is the beft; yet both alike wt like is a 
poor giogle. Johnson. 

* ; cannot he cenfured:] i. e. cannot be eftirnated. Our 

author ought rather to have written — whofe Juperioritj^ or whofe 
inequality^ cannot be eenfured. Malonk. 

So, in King Henry VI. Fart I : 

" If you do an/ur* me by what you were, . 
*» Not what you arc.'* Steevens. 

2 a 
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Enter, at one fide, XmgJOHN, with his power ; 
Elinor, Blanch, ^znrf /A<? Baftard ; at the other ^ 
A/wg Philip, Lewis^ Austria, and Forces. 

K. John. France, haft thou yet more blood to 
caft away ? 
Say, Hiall the current of our right tun on ?^ 
Whole paffage, vexd with thy impediment, 
Shall leave his native channel, and o'erfwell 
With courfe difturb'd even thy confiaing. fhores ; 
Unlefs thou let his filver water keep 
A peaceful progrefs to the ocean. 

K. Phi. England, thou haft not fav'd otie drop 
of blood, 
^ in this hot trial, more than we of France ; 
Rather, loft more : And by this hand I fwear, 
That fways the earth this climate overlooks, — 
Before we wilMay down our juft-borne arms, 
We'll put thee down, 'gainft whom thefe arms wc 

bear, 
Or add a royal number to the dead ; 
Gracing the feroU, that tells of this war's lofs, 
. With llaughter coupled to the name of kings. 
Bast. Ha, m^jefty \ how high thy glory towers, 
When the rich blood of kings is fet on fire! 

3 Say^ Jhall the current oj Our right ruti onf] The bU copy— 
fQam On. Stee^eni*. 

llic editor of the fccond folio fubftituted run, which |ias been 
idopied iu ihc fublequent edition^. I do not perceive any need of 
change. In The Tempeji we, have — *'lhc wanderinghxooks.'* . 

MALONr. 

I prefer the reading of the fecoiid folio. So, in K. Henry V: 
•<• As many ftreams run into one fell fca." 
The King would rather defcribe his right as running on in a 
fltre^ than in an irregular courle, fuch as would be impiitd by 
tlic woro roam. Steevens^. 
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O, now doth death line his dead chaps with fteel; 
The fwordsi of foldiers are his teeth, his fangs ; 
And now he^feafts, mouthing the flefli of men,+ 
In undetermined differences of kings.— f- 
Why fl^nd thefe royal fronts amazed thus ? 
Cry, havock, kings !^ back to the flained field, 
You lequal potents/ firy-kindled fpirits! 
Then let cpnfufion of one pfirt confirm 
The other's peace ; till then, blows, blopd, an4 
death ! 
K. John. Whofc party do the townfracn yet ad- 
mit? 
K. Phi. Speak, citizens, for England ; who'-s 

your king ? 
I CiT. The king of England, when wc know the 
king. 

^ mouthing ihejlejh pfmerij] The old copy reads-r-mou^n^. 

Steevens. 

Moujing^ like many other ancient and now uncouth expreflions, 
■was expelled from our author's, text by Mr. Pope; and moit/Aiw^, 
which he fubftituted in its room, has been adopted in the fubfcqaent 
editions, without any fufficient reafon, in my apprehenfion. 
Moufing ii, I fuppofe, roamoclcing, and devouring eagerly, a^ a cat 
devours a moul'e. So, ip A Midfummer Night's Dream: '•• "Well 
mouldy Lion!" Again, in The Wonderjul TeaT^ by Thomas Decker, 
j6o3 : »' Whilft Troy was fwilling fack and fugar, and moujing 
fat venifoa, the mad Gree'kes made bonfires of their houfes.'* 

' Malone. 

I retain Mr. Pope's emendation, which is fupported by the fol- 
lowing paffage in Hamlet: *^ firft mouth'd to be laft fwaU 

lowed." Shakfpearc detigned no ridicule in this fpeech; and 
therefore did not write, (as when he was writing the burlefque in- 
terlude of Fyramus and TMJhe, ) — moufmg. Steevens. « 

* Cry^ havock^ kings!] That is, command Jlaughier ta proceed ^ 
fo, in Julius Ca/ar: 

"'' Cry^ havock^ and let flip the dogs of war." Johnson. 

^ Ton equal potents, ] Patents for potentates. So, in Ane verie 
txcellent and deleSabill Treatife intitulit Philotus, 8cc. i6o3 : 
*' Anc of the potentes oj the iuwn^ ." Steevens. 

z 3 
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K. Phi. Know him in us, that here hold up his 
right. 

K. John. In us, that are our own great deputy. 
And bear poffefli on of our perfon here ; 
Lord of our prefencc, Angiers. and of you. 

1 CiT. A greater power than we, denies' all this; 
And, till it be undoubted, we do lock 
Our former fcruple in our ftrong-barr'd gates: 
KingM of our fears ; ^ until our fears, refolvM, 
Be by fome certain kingpurgM and deposed, 

7 A greater pt^wer than we, denies all ihis;^ 

King'd of our fears ; ] The old copy reads— 
Kingi of ^ur fears -^ Sec. Steevens. 

A greater power than we^ may mean, the Lord of hojs^ who has 
not yet decided the fuperiority of cither army; and till it be un- 
doubted, the people of Aogiets will not open their gates. Secure 
and confient as lionsy they are not at all afraid, but are kings^ 
i. e. mafters and commanders, of their fears, until their feai-s 
or douhts about the rightful King of England are removed. * 

' ' > ' TOLLET. 

We ihould read, than ye. What p6wer was this ? thcir/ifari. It 
is plain, therefore we fbould read : 

Kings ^Tt our fears ; 

i, e. our fears are the kings which at prcfeot rule us. 

v^ Warburtom. 

Dr. Warburton faw what was requifite to make this paiTage 
fenfe; and Dr; Johnfon rather too haflily, I think, has received bis 
emendation into the text. He reads: v 

Kings are our fears ; 

which he explains to mean, ** our fears arc the kings which at 
prefcnt rule us." 

As the fame fenfe may be obtained by a much (lighter alteration, 
I am more inclined to read; 

King'd of our fears; / 

KingU is ufed as a participle pafiive bv Shakfpeare more.tham 
once, I believe. I remcraber one inftance in Henry the Fiftk^ 
Aa II. fc v. . The Dauphin fays of England ; 

** flie is fo idly king'd.** 

It is fcarce ncceffarv to add, that, of here (as in nombcrlcrs other 
places,) has the fignificatiou of, by. Tyrwhitt. 
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Bast. By heaven, thefc fcroyles of Anglers ^ flout 
you, kings; 
And Hand fecurely on tlieir battlements, 
As in a theatre, whence they gape and point 
At your induftrious fcenes ^ and a6ls Of death. 
Your royal prefences be rul'd by me ; 



King'd ofourjears;] i. e. our fears being our kings, or rulers. 
Kingd is again ufcd in King Richard II: 
*' Then 1 am kingd again :'* 
It is manifctt that the paffage in the old copy is corrupt, and 
that it muft have been fo worded, that thtir Jears fliould be ftyled 
their kings or iriafters, and not they, kings or matters of their fears.; 
becaufe in tbe next line meniion is made of tjiefe fears being 
depo/ed. Mr. Tyrwhitt's emendation produces this meaning by a 
very flight alteration, and is, therefore, I think, entitled to a place 
in the text. 

The following pafifagc in our author's Rape oj Lucme^ flrongly, 
in my opinion, confirms his coujedure: 

*^ So (hall thefe^av« [larquin's unruly pajjionsi be kings^ 
and thou their flave.** 
Again, in King Lear : 

*' It fcems, (he was a queen. 

** Over her pajion^ who, moft rebel-like, 
*» Sought to be king o'er her*" 
This paffage in the folio is given to King Philip, and in a fub- 
fequent part of this fcene, all the (pteches of the citizens are given 
to Hubert; which I mention, becaufe thcfe, and innumerable other 
inftances, where the fame error has been committed in that edition, 
juftify fome licence in transferring fpecches from one perfon to 
another. Malone. 

• thefe fcroyles of ^n^iers — ] E/crouelies, Ft. i. e. fcabby 

fcrophulous fellows. 

Beu Jonfon ufcs the word in Every Man in his Humour : 
*' hang them /croy/« /" Steevens. 

' At your indnfliious fcenes — ] I once wifhed to read — illujlrious; 
but now I believe the vcxt to be right. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. Your indvjrious 
fcenes and ads of death, is the fame as if the fpeaker had faid— 
your laborious indnjry of war. So, in Mac^^M ; 

*^ and put we on 

*' Indujifious foldierfhip." Steevens. 

z 4 
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Do like the mudftes of Jerufalem/ 



• Do like the mutincs of Jerufalm,] The mutines are the mu- 
tinetrsy the fcditious. So again, in Hamlet : 

** and lay 

*' Worfc than the mutines in the bilboes." 

Our author had probably read the following pafl'ages in A Com-' 
pendious and mojt marvellous Hijory of the latter timrs of the Jexves 
Common-weale^ he. Wriucu in Hebrew, by Jofcph Ben Gorion, — 
tratiflated ino Englifh, by Peter Morw\n : "The fame yccre the 
civil waircs gicw and incrcafed in Jerufalcra ; tor ihe citizens flevf 
one aooihcr, without anv truce, rcU, or quieineflc. — The people 
were aivldcd into three parties; where of the tirft and beft followed 
Auani, iiic hig'i- prieft; another part followed feJitiousJcMochanan ; 
the third molt cruel Sthimeo!i. — Auani, being a perfed godly 
man, and feeing the commonweale of Jcrufalem goverucd by the 
Jediiiiui^ gave over hi^* third part, that iUcke to him, to Eliafar, 
his ionne. EUalar with his companie took the Temple, and the 
couris about it, appointing of his men, fomc' to bee fpyes, forae 
to keepc waiche and waidc — But Jebochanan tooke the market- 
place and tUcetcs, the lower part of the citic. 1 hen Schimeon, 
the Jerofolnniic, topke the bigheft: part of the to'vne,^ wherefore 
his men annoyed Jehochanan's- parte fore with flings and croflfe* 
bowcs. Bctweene thele three there was alfo moft cruel baitailes in 
Jerufalcm for the fpace of four daies. 

" litus' campe was about fixe furlongs from the tOwne. The next 
morrow they of ihc towne feeing liius to be encamped upon the 
mount Olivet, the capiaines of the/editious affembled togetfier, and 
fell at argument, every man with another, in' ending to iurne their 
cruelty upon ihe Romaines^ confirming and ratifying the fame atone-' 
ment and purpofe, by fwcaring one to anothen and fo became 
peace amongft ihcm 'Whtrt(orej pyning together, tfiat before were 
three Jever all parts, they fet open the gates, and all the beft of 
them iffucd out with an horrible uoyfe and (houte, that thev made 
the Komaines afraidc withall, in fuch wife that they fled before the 
Jedilious, which fodairily did fet upp«n them unawares." 

The book from which I have tranfcribed theXe pafTagcs, was 
printed in 1602, but there was a formes edition, as that before me 
is laid to be ^* newlv correflcd and amended by the tranflatour.'* 
From the fpciling and the i^yle, I imagine the hrft edition of this 
book had appeared before i38o. This alluhon is not found in the 
old play. 

Since this note was written, I have met with an edition of the 
book which Shakfpeare had here in his thoughts, printed in iSyS. 

Maloni. 
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Be frietids a whilc,^ and both conjointly bend 
Your (harpeff deeds of malice on ,this town : 
By eaft ai^d.weft list France and England mount 
Their battering cannon, charged to the mouths ; 
Till their foul-fearing (:lamour3 ^ have brawl'd 

down 
The flinty ribs of this contemptuous city: 
Y^ play inceff^ntly upon thefe jades, 
Even tillunfenced defolation 
Leave them as naked as the vulgar air. 
That done, diffcver your united flrcngths, 
And part your mingled colours once again ; 
Turn face, to face and bloody point to point : 
Then, in a moment, fortune fhall cull forth 
Out of one fide her happy minion ; 
To whom in favour flie fhall give the day, 
And kifs him with a glorious viSory. 
How like you this wild counfel, mighty ftatcs? 
Smacks it not fomething of the policy ? 

K. John. Now.^by the fky that hangs above pur 
heads, 
I like it well ; — France, (hall we knit our powers, ; 
And lay this Angiers even with the ground ; 
Then, after, fight who (ball be king of it? 

Bast. Anif thou haft the mettle of a king, . 

Being wrong'd, as we are» by this peevifti town, — 
Turn thou the mouth of thy artillery, 
As we will ours, againft thefe faucy walls : 
And when that we have dafh'dthem to the ground, 
Why, then defy each other ; and, pell-mell, 
]^Iake work upon ourfelves, for heaven, or hell. 

* Be friends a while ^ See] This advice is given by the Baftard 
in' the old copy of the play, though comprized in fewer and left 
fpirited lines. SteeveKs 

^ till their fo^l-fearing clamours — 1 i. e. foul-appalling. Sec 
Vol. Vill. p. 33, n. 9. 
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K. Phi. Let it be fo: — Say, where will you 
affault? 

K.John. We from the weft will fend deftrudioa 
Into this city's bofom, 

AusT. I from the north. 

K. Phi. Our thunder from the fouth. 

Shall rain their drift of bullets on this town., 

Bast. O prudent difcipline ! From north to 
fouth ; 
Auflria and France fhoot in each other's mouth : 

[Afide. 
ril ftir them to it: — 'Come, away, away ! 

J CiT, Hear us, great kings rvouchfafe a while 
to flay, 
And I (hall fliowyou peace, and fair-faced league; 
Win you this city without ftroke, or wound ; 
Refcue tliole breathing lives to die in beds, 
That here come f^crifices for the field : 
Perfevernot, but hear me, mighty kings. 

K.John. Speak on, with favour; wc^are bent 
to hear. 

1 CiT. That daughter there of Spain, the lady 
Blanch,^ 
Is near to England ; Look upon the years 
Of Lewis the Dauphin, and that lovely maid: 
If lufty love fliould go in queft of beauty. 
Where fhould he find it fairer than in Blanch ? 
If zealous love fliould go in fearch of virtue,^ 
Where fliould he find it purer than in Blanch? 
If love ambitious foughta match of birth, 

* the lady Blanch,] The lady Blanch was daughter to AI- 

phonfo the Ninth, king of Caftile, and was uiece to King Joha 
by his filler Elianor. SrtEVENS. 

• // zealous lovr^ 8cc. ] Tjalous fcem, here to fignify fious^ or 
influenced by motives of religion. JOHNSON. 
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Whjofe veins bound richer blood than lady Blanch? 

Such as file is, in beauty, y inner birth, 

Is the young Dauphin every way complete: 

If not complete. Ofay/ he is not flie ; 

And flie again wants nothing, to name want, 

If want it be not, that fhe is not he ; 

He is the half part of a bleffed man. 

Left to be finifhed by fuch a fhe ;* 

And fhe a fair divided excellence, 

Whofe fulnefs of perfe<$!iion lies in him, 

O, two fuch filver currents, wh^n they join, 

Do glorify the banks that bound them in : 

And two fuch fliores to two fuch dreams made 

one. 
Two fuch controlling bounds fhall yon be, kings. 
To thefc two princes, if you marry them. 
This union (hall do more than battery can, 
Ty our.faft-clofed gates ; for, at this match. 
With fwifter fplecn^ than powder can enforce. 
The mouth of paffage ftiall we fling wide ope. 
And give you entrancie : but, without this match, 
The fea enraged is not half fo deaf, 
Lions more confident, mountains and rocks 
More free from motion; no, not death hinifelf 
In mortal fury half fo peremptory, 
As we to keep this city. 

1 If not complete. Ofay,] The old copy reads — If not complete of^ 
/ay, 8cc. Corrcded by Sir T. Hanmer, Malone. 

• fuch a fhe;] The old copy— aj fhe. SxEEVfeNS. 

Dr. Tbirlby prcfcribed thai reading, which I have here reilored 
to the text. Theobald, 

9 , at this match. 

With fwijier fplcen, (be] Our author u(ei/pleen for any vio- 
lent hurry, or tumultuous fpeed. So, in A Midfummer ^fight*s 
Dream, he applies Jpleen to tHe lightning. I am loath to think tliat 
Shakfpeare meant to play with the double of match for nuftialy and 
the match of a ^»n. Johi^son. 
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Bast. Here's a flay, 

That fliakes the rotten carcale of old death 
Oat of his tags!"* Here's a large mouth, indeed, 

* Here's a ftay, 

thatjhak.es the rotten carcaje of old dtath 

Out oj his rags!\ I cannot but think, that every reader wiflies 
for fomc oiher %vord in ihc place oi Jiuy^ which though it may 
fignify an hindrance^ or man that hinders^ is yet very improper lo 
introduce the next line. I read : 

Here's a flaw, 

That Jhakes the rotten carca/e of old death. 
That is here is i gujt ol bravery, a blaji of menace. This fuiu 
well with the fpirit of the fpeech. Stay and Jtawy in a caielcfs 
hand arc not eafily diftinguiftied ; and it the wilting was obfcure, 
fiaw being a word lefs ulual, uas cahly miffed. Johnson. 

'Shakfpeare feems to have takcji ttie hint of this fpeech fiom the 
following in The Famous Hiftory of Tho, Stuk(ly\ i6o3, bl. i: 

*^ Why here's a gallant, heie's I'kipg indeed!.! 

*' He (peaks all Mars: — tu^ Ici me follow fuel* 

*' A lad as this: — This is pure hrc : 

** Ev ry look he cafts, flafhcth like lightning; 

*» There's mettle in this boy. 

'* He brings a breath ihatfets our fails on fire: 

'* Why now I fee we Ihall have cutis indeed." 
Perliaps the force of the wor4 Jlajy is ool exadly knQWA* I 
mc^t with it in Damon and Pythias^ 1392: 

'''- Not to proloiig my life thereby, for which I reckon not 
this, 

*' But to fet qiy things in zjay," 
Perhaps by a Jay^ the Baliard means »* a fieady^ teJoluU fellow^ 
who (hakes," 8cc. So, in Fenton's Tragical Dijcour/e^^ bl. 1. 410. 

1567: '' -more apt to follow th' inclination of vainfc and 

lafclvious defyer, than difpofed to make a Jlaye of herfelfe in the 
trade of honeft vertuc. " A Jay^ however, feems to have been 
meant for fpmething adive^ in the following paffage ii^ the 6lh 
canto of Drayton's Baron's Vicars: 

*•'• Oh could ambition appreheqd i^ay^ 

»' The giddy courfe it wanderetb in, to guide,** 
Ag^io, in Spenler's Faery Queen, B. II. c. x: 

** Till riper yeares he raught, and ftronger ^tf>.'* 
Shakfpeare therefore, who ufcs wrongs for wrorgep, 8cc. 8cc, 
might have'ufed 2i Jtay for a Jlayer. Churchyard, lu his Siege of 
Leethy 1575, having occafion to fpcak of a trumpet that foyaded 
to procli^m a truce, fays — 

" This Jtaye of warre made many men to mufc." 
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That fpits forth dea;:h, atid mountams, rocks, and 

feas ; 
Talks as famiiiarly of roaring lions. 
As maids of thirteen do of puppy-dogs ! 
What canndneer begot this lulty blood? 
He fpeaks plain cannon, fire, and fmoke, and bounce; 
He^ gives the baflinado with his tongue ; 
Our ears are cudgel'd; not a word of his, 
But buffets better than a fift of France ; 
Zounds! I was never fo bethunip'd with words, 
Since 1 firft calTd my brother's father, dad. 

Eli. Son, lift to this conjunftion, make tliis 
match; 

Give with our'nlece a dowry large enough; 

i am therefore convinced that the firft line of Faulconbridgc's 
fpecch needs no emendation. StefveNvS, 

Stay, I apprehend, here fignifies a fupporter oj a cavje. __ Here's 
ad extraordinary partizan, that (hakes, &c. So, in the laft ad of 
this play : 

" What furety in the world,i what hopes, xvhzijlaj^ 

•* When this was now a king, and now is clay ?" 
Again, in K. Henry VI. PartUI: 

** Now thou art gone, wc have no ftajff", no Jlay"'^ 
Again, in K. Ri(hard JIJ : > 

** "Whsit Jlay had I, but Edward, and he's gone." 
Agaio, in Davies's Scourge of Folly^ printed about the year i6ri} 

•» England's fait friends, and Irtland's conftant^ay." 
It is obfcrvable tjiat partizan in like manner, though now gc* 
nerally ufed to fignify an adherent to a party, originally meant a 
pike or halberd. ' 

Perhaps, however, our author meant by the words, Here's ?t.Jiay, 
** Here's a fellow, who whilft he makes a propofuion as ^.Jtay or 
objlacle^ to prevent the cftuCion of blood, fhakes;" 8cc. The Ci- 
tizen has juft faid : 

'* Hear us, great kings, vouchfafe a while to Jay ^ 

** And I (hall (how you peace," kc. 
It is, I conceive, no olijeQiou to tbis interpretation, that an 
impediment'oT objiacle could not (hake death, 8cc. though the per Con 
who endeavoured to ^rf> or prevent the attack of ihe two- kings, 
mii>ht. Stiakipearc f«ldom attends to fuch minutia. — But the firft 
explanation appears tome more probable. Maloms. 
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For by tbis knot thou fli^lt (o furely tie 

T by now iinfur'd affurance to the crown, 

That yon green boy fhall have no fun to ripe 

The bloom that promifcth a mighty fruit. 

1 fee a yielding in the looks of France ; 

Mark, how they .whifper: urge them, while their 

fouls 
Are capable of this anibition ; 
Left zeal, now melted, by the windy breath 
Of foft petitions, pity, and remorfe. 
Cool and congeal again to what it was.* 

' LeH zeal, now melttd^ Sec] Wc bavc a very unufual, and, I 
tbink, not very juft image of ual^ which, in its higheft degiee, 
is reprcf-nted by others as a flame, but by Shakfpearc, as a frott. 
To reprefs zeal, in the language of others, is to cooly in Sbakfpearc's 
to melt it; when it exerts iis utmoft power it is commonly faid to 
Jlame^ but by Shakfpeaic to be congealed. Johnson. 

Sure the poet means to compare zeal to metal in a Oateof fufioa, 
andnoi todiffolving ice. 5teevens. 

The allufion, 1 apprclieud, is to diiToWitigice ; and if this pafTage 
be compared witli oihers in our author's plays, it will not, I think, 
appear liable to Dr. Johnfon's objedion — The fenfc, I conceive, 
is, Lejl tke now zealous and to you "well-ajfeBed heart oj Philips 
which but lately xt as cold and hard as ice^ and has newly been melted 
and foftened, j7iou/</ iy the foft petitions pf Co'nflancc, and pity for 
Arthur, again become congealed and frozen, I 'once thought that 
*' the windy breath of fofc petitious,' kc. ftiould be coupled with 
the preceding words, and related to the propofal made by the 
citizen of Angieis^ but I now believe that they were intended to be 
conneded, in coufttudion, with tbc following Ijjie. — In a fub- 
fequcnt fcene we End a dmilar thought couched in nearly the fame 
cxpreflions : 

** This ad, fo evilly born, fhall cool the hearts 

*' Of all his people, Sind freeze up their zeal.** 
Here Shakfpeare does not fayvthat zeal, when *' congealed^ exerts 
its utmoft power,** but, on the contrary, that when it is congealed or 
frozen, it ceajes to exert iiftlf at all ; it is no longer zeal. 

We again meet with the fame alluGoa in King Henry VIII: ^ 

*' This makes bold mouths: 

»* Tongues fpit their duties out, and cold hearts freeze 

'* Allegiance in thera.-" 
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1 CiT. Why anfwer not the double majcflics 
This friendly treaty of our threatened town ? 

K. Phk Speak England firft, that ham been for- 
ward firft 
To fpeak unto this city: What fav you ? 

K, John. If that the Dauphin there, thy princely 
fon, 
Can in this book of beauty read/ I love, 
Her dowry ftiall weigh equal with a queen : 
For Anjou,,^ and fair Touraine, Maine, PoiSiers, 



Both zeal and allegiance therefore, we fee, in the language of 
Sbakfpearc, are in their higheft ftat-e of exertion, when melted: and 
rcpreffed or diminifhed, when frozen. The word freeze in the 
paflage^ jud quoted, (hews that the allufiou is not, as has been fug- 
gefted, to metalsy but to ice. 

The obfcurity of the prefent paffage arifcs from our author's ufe 
of the word zeal, which is, as it were, perfonified. 2L^a/, if it be 
underfiood Aridly, cannot ^* cool and congeal again to what it 
tt/ar,'* (for when it cools, it ceafes to be zeal^) though a per/on who 
is become warm and zealous in a caufe, may afterwards become 
cool and indifferent, as he uiaSy before he was wanned. — ^^ To whaC 
it was," however, in our author's licentious language, may mean, 
«^ to what it was, bejore it was zeal/' Maloni. 

The windy breath that will cool metals in a Jlate of fujion^ pro- 
duces not the effeds ol frojl, I am therefore yet to learn, how 
*» tbt f oft petitions of Conjlance^ zud ptty for Arthur," (two gentle 
agents) were competent lo the zd of freezing. — There is furely 
fomewhat of impropriety, in employing lavonius to do the work, of 
Boreas, Steevens. , 

* Can in this look of beauty ^nad^] So, in Pericles, 1609 : 

»* Her face, the book of praifes,** 8cc. 
Again, in Macbeth : 

*» Your/fl«, my thane, is as a book, where men 
•* May read ftrange matters." MaloneJ 

* For Anjou, ] In old editions: 

For Angiers, and fair Touraine, Maine, Foi&iers, 
And all that we upon this Jide thefia, 
(Except this city now by us bcfieg'd,) 
Find liable, ibc. 
What was the city ^^ji^^«</, but Angiers ? King John agrees to give 
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And all that we upon this fide the fea 

( Except this city now by us bcfieg'd,) 

Find liable to our crown and dignity, 

Shall gild her bridal bed ; and make her rich 

In titles, honours, and promotions, 

As flie in beauty, education, blood. 

Holds hand with any princefs of the world. 

K. Phi. What fay'ft thou, boy? lookin the lady's 
face. 

Lew. I do, my lord ; and in her eye I find 
A wonder, or a wondrous miracle. 
The (hadow of myfelf form'd in her eye ; 
Which, being but the fhadow of your fon, 
Becomes a fun, and makes your fon a {hadow: 
I do proteft, I never lov'd myfelf, 
Till now infixed I beheld myfelf. 
Drawn in the flattering table of her eye.^ 

*[ Whifpers with Blanch. 

Bast. Drawn in the flattering table of her eye ! — - 
HangM in the fro wriing wrinkle of her brow !— 
And quartered in her heart! — he doth efpy 
Himfelf love's traitor: This is pity now, 

up all he held in France, except the city of Angiers, which he now 
befieged and laid claim to. But could he give up all except Aogier^, 
and give up that too? Aiijou was one of the provinces which the 
English held in France. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald found, or might have found, the reading which' he 
would introduce as an emendation of his own, in the elder play of 
^Xing Jchrtj 410. iSgi. Steevens. 
See alfo p. 328," n. 2. Malone. 

^ Drawn in ikefiattering table 9J her eye, ] So^ ia AlVs well that 
ends well: 

V — '• — to fit and draw 

*^ His arched brows, his hawking eye, his curls, 
** 'n our bean's table,** 
Ta'h is pifture, or, rather, the board or canvas on which atiy 
n!^ jf-a -.sjidintcd. tableau^ ft, SxfiEVJlN*. 
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That hangd, and drawn, and quartered, there 

fliould be, 
In fuch a love, fo vile a lout as he. 

Blanch. My uncle^swill, in this refped, is mine: 
If he fee aught in you, that makes him like, 
That any thing he fees, which moves his liking, 
I can with eafe tranflate it to my Will ; 
Or, if you will, (to fpeak more properly,) • 

I will enforce it eafily to my love. 
Further I will not flatter you, my lord, 
That all I fee in you is worthy love. 
Than this, — that nothing do I fee in you, 
(Though churlifh thoughts themfelves fhould be 

your judge,) 
That I can find fhould merit any hate. 

K. John. What fay thefe young ones? What fay, . 

you, my niece? 
Blanch. That flie is bound in honour ftill to do 
What you in wifdom fliall vouchfafe to, fay, 
K. John. Speak then, prince Dauphin; can you 

love this lady ? . 
Lew. Nay, alk me if I can refrain from Jove ; 
For I do love her mod unfeignedly. 

K:JoHN. Then do I give Volqueffen, ^ Touraine, ' 
Maine, 
Poiftiers, and Anjou. thefe five provinces. 
With her to thee; and this addition more. 
Full thirty thoufand marks of Englilh coin. — 

/ » A 

■^ Volquejfen^ ] This is the ancient name for the country 

now called the Vexin ; in Latin, Pagus VelocaJJinus. That part of 
it called the Norman Vexirty was in difpute between Philip and John. 

StE£V£NS. 

This and the fubfequent line (except the words, ** do I give'*) 
are uken from the old play, Malone. , 

Vol. XL A a 



\' 
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Philip of France, if thou be pleasM withal, 
Command thy fon and daughter to join hands. 

K. Phi. It likes us well; — Young princes, clofc 
your hands. ' 

AusT. And your lips too ; for, I am well affur d, 
That I did fo, when I was firft affur'd. * 

K. Phi. Now, citizens of Angiers, ope your gates. 
Let in that amity which you have made ; 
For at faint Mary's chapel, prcfently, 
iTie rites of marriage ffiall be folcmniz'd. — • 
Is not the lady Conftance in this troop?-— 
1 know, flieisnot; for this match, made up. 
Her prefence would have interrupted much :— 
Where is (he and her fon ? tell me, who knows. 

Lew. She is fad and paffionate at your highnefs' 
tent. ^ 

K. Phi, And, by my faith, this league, that wc 
have made, , 

Will give her fadnefs very little cure.— 
Brother of .England, how may we content 



7 Tonni^ princeSj clofe your hands* ] See The Winter's Tale^ 

Vol. X. p. 17, n. g. Malone. 

• / am well adurM, 

7 hat I did Jo ^ when I was firjl affur'd. ] AJfur'd is here ufcd 
both in iis common fenfe, and in an uncommon one, where it 
^galBes affianced^ coniraBed, So, in The 'Comedy of Errors .• 

'* called me Dromio, fwore 1 was ajfurd to her.'* 

Steevens. 
9 She is fad and paffionate at your kighne/s'Jent, ] PaJJionfite, in ihis 
inftancc, docs not fignify difpojed to anger, but a prey to mournful 
fenfatiom. So, in Beaumont aj>d Fletcher's Wit without Money: 

»• Thou nrt pajfionate, 

** Haft been brought up with girls." Steevens. 
Again, in the old play entitled The True Tretgedie of Richard diiii 
of Torke^ 1600: 

** 1 cU me, good madam, 

»«^ Why is your grace fo pajponate of late?" Malone.^ 
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This widow lady? In her right we came; 
Which we, God knows, have turn^'d another way, 
To our own vantage. 

K. John. We will heal up all : 

For well create young Arthur duke of IJreiagne, 
And earl of Richmond; and this rich fair tovvn 
We make him lord of. — Call the lady Conftance j 
Some fpeedy meffenger bid her repair 
To our folemnity:— I truft we fliall, 
If not fill up the meafure of her, will, 
Yet in fome meafure fatisfy her fo, 
That we Ihall ftop her exclamation. 
Go we, as well as hafle will fuffer us, 
To this unlookM for unprepared pomp. 

[Exeunt all but the Baftard. — The Citizens retiri 
from the walls. 

Bast. Mad world! mad kings I mad compofi- 
tion ! 
John, to (lop Arthur's title in the whole, 
Hath willingly departed with a part :* 
And France, (whole armour confcience buckled On: 
Whom zeal and charity brought to the field, 
As God's own foldier,) rounded in the ear^ 

■> tteparted fi;:M a part:'\ To part and to depaj^i were for- 

irierly fynonymous. So, in ^very Man in his Humottr : ** Faith, 
fir, I can hardly depart with ready money.*' Again, in £verf 
Woman' in her Humour^ 1609: ^* Shell fervc under him till death 
us depart, " Steevens. 

^ .rounded in ike ear — ] i. c. whifpered in the ear. Thii 

phrafe is frequently ufed by Chaucer, as well as later writers.. So, 
in Lingua, or A Combat of the Tongue^ kc. 1607: " 1 belp'4 
Herodotus to pen Tome part of his Mufcs; lent Pliny ink to, write 
liis hiftory, and rounded Rabelais in the 'ear when he hiiloriScd 
Pantagruel. " Again, in The Spanijh Tragedy: 

*' Forthwith Revenge fhc roundtd me t ih" ear. ** 

StieveMS. 

A a a 
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With that fame purpofe-changer, that fly devil ; 
That broker, that ftill breaks the pate of faith; 
That daily break-vow; he' that wins of alU 
Of kings, of beggars, old men, yonngmen, maids; — 
Who having no external thing to lofe 
But the word maid, — cheats the poor m^id of that;"^ 
That fmooth-faced gentleman, tickling commo- 
dity,— 
Commodity, the bias of the wrorld; ^ 
Ihe world, who of itfelf is peifed well, 
Made to run even, upon even ground; 
Till this advantage, this vile drawing bias, 

* Who having no txUrnal thing to lofe 

But the word maid^ —cheats the poor maid of thai;] The coo- 
flrudion here appears extremely harfh to our ears, yet I do not 
believe there is any corruption ; for I have obferved a fimilar 
phrafeolotjy in other places in thefe plays. The conftrudion is,— 
Commodity, he that wins of all, — he that cheats the poor maid of 
that only external thing (he has t^ lofe, namely the word maid, 
1. e. her c)iaftitv. Who having is ufed as the abfolute cafe, in the 
Xenfe of *' they having — ;" and the words ** who having no ex- 
ternal thing to lofe but the word maid," are in forae meafure pa- 
renthetical; yet they cannot with propriety be included in a pa- 
renthefis, becaufe then there would remain nothing to which the 
relative that at the end of the line could be referred. In The 
"Wtnte^^s tale^ are the following lines, in which we find a fimilar 
^hrafeology : 

" This your fon- in-law, 

*^ And fon unto the king (whom heavens direding,) 

'* Is troth>plight to your daughter.** 
Here the pronoun u'Acm is ufed for Aim, as o/Ao, in the palTage 
before us, is ufed for ikej, Malone. 

* CorAmodity, the hiai of the world ; ] Commodity is interefl. So,, 
in Damon and Pythias, i5$2: 

** for vertuc*s fake only, 

** They woyld honour friendlhip, and not for commoditii, '* 
Again : 

' *' I will ufc his fiiendfhip to mine own commoditie.'* 

SrEEVENS. 
So, in Cupid's Whirligigs 1607 : 

»« O the world is like a byas bowle, and it runs all on the ricU 
tncns fides. ** Henderson. 
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This fway of motion, this commodity, 

Makes it take head from all indifFerency, 

From all direAion, purpofe, courfe, intent: 

And this fame bias, this commodity, 

This bawd, this broker,^ this all-changing word, 

Clapp'd on the outward eye of fickle France, ^ 

Hath drawn him from his own determin'd aid,' 

From a refolv'd and honourable war, 

To a mod bafe and vile- concluded peace.— 

And why rail 1 on this commodity? 

But for becaufe he hath not wooM me yet: 

Nor that I have the power to clutch my hand,' 

When his fair angels would falute my palm ; 

But for my hand,^ as unattempted yet. 

Like a poor beggar, raileth on the rich. 

Well, whiles I am a beggar, I will rail. 

And fay,— .there is no fin, but to be rich; 

Arid being rich, my virtue then fliall, be, 

To fay, — there is no vice, but beggary: 

^ — — this broker,] A broker io old language meant a pimp or 
procurejs, ,Sec a note on Hamlet^ Aft 11. 

'* Do not believe his vows, for they arc irol^rj," 8cc. 

Malons. 

' from his own deiermind aid, ] The word eye^ in the line 

preceding;, and the word oxvn^ which can ill agree with aid, induces 
me to think that we ought to read — " his own determined aimy'* 
indead of aid. His own^aid is little better than nonfenfe. 

M. Mason. 

• clutch my hand, ] To clutch my hand, is to clafp it clofe. 

So, in Me a fur e for Mea/ure: »♦ — putting the hand into the pocket, 
and extraSing it clutched,'* Again, in Anionio*s l^evenge^ 1602: 

'* Jht fift of ftrenuous vengeance is cluicKd,** 
Sec alfo note on Macbeth, Aft II. fc. i. Steevens. 

• But-ioT, dj-c. ] i. e. becaufe. So, in the two Gentlemen of VerOf i 

*' I curfe myfelf, for they are fcmt by me.*' KeeiI^ 
Again, in Othello: 

" or for I am declined 

•* Into the vale of years." Malone. 

A a 3 
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Since kings break faith upon coramodi^y, 

Gain, be my lord; for I will worlhip thee ! [Exit. ^ 



ACT HI. SCENE I. 
The fame. The French King^s Tent. 

Enter CoNffTANCE, Arthur, and Salisbury. 

Const. Gone to be married! gone to fwear a 
peace ! 
Falfc blood to falfe blood Join'd! Gone to be 
i friends ! 

Shall Lewis have Blanch? and Blanch thofe prp-r 

vinces ? - 

It is-notfo; thou haft raisfpoke, misheard; 
iBe well advis'd, tell o'er thy tale again : 
It cannot be; thou doft but fay, 'tis fo; 
I truft, J may not truft thee ; for thy word 
Is but the vain breath of a common roan : 
Believe me, I do not believe thee, man; 
1 have a king's oath to the contrary. 
Thou (halt be punifh'd for thus frighting me. 
Fori am fick, and capable of fears ;^ 
OpprcfsM with wrongs, and therefore full of fears; 

' In the old copy the fecond ad extends to the end of ^hc; 
fpcech of Lady Conftance in the next fccoe, at the conclufion of 
"which (he ihroivs herfclf on the ground. The prefcnt diviiton 
ivhich vas made by Mr. Theobald, and has been adopted by the 
fubfequcnt editors, is certaialv right. Malone. 
See Mr. Theobald's note, p. 363. Steevens. 
' tor^I am Jick^ and. capable of fiars;] i. e. I have a ftrong 
Jenjibilitj } I am tremblingly alive to appreheniion. So, in Hamlet: 
**• His form and caufc conjoined, preaching to ftonet, 
it Would make them capable,*' Malone. 
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A widow,^ hufbandlefs, fnbjefl: to fears; 
A woman, naturally born to fears: 
And though thoii now confefs, thou didftbut jcft^ 
With my vex'd fpirits I cannot take a truce, 
But they will quake and tremble all this day. 
What doll thou mean by ftaking of thy head? 
Why doft thou look fo fadly on my fon? 
What me^ns th^t hslnd upon that breaft of thine? 
Why holds thine eye that lamentable rheum. 
Like a proud river peering o'er his bounds?^ 
Be thcfe fadfigns^ confirmers of thy words? 
Then fpeak again ; not all thy former tale. 
But this one word, whether thy tale be true, 

Sal. As true, as I believe, you think them falfc, 
That give you caufe to prove my faying true. , 
Const. O, if thou teach me to believe this for- 
' row. 
Teach thou this forrow how to make me die ; 
And let belief and life encounter fo, 
As doth the^fury of two defperate men. 
Which, in the very meeting, fall, and die.— 
Lewis marry Blanch ! O, boy, then where art thou? 

^ / widaw^l This was not the faS. Conftance, was at this 
tirae married to a third hufband. Guide, biother to the Vifcount of 
' Touars. She had been divorced from herfccood bufbaud) Raoulpb, 
Earl of Chcftcr., Malone. 

* Like a prou4 fivtr peering o'er hish»%ndsl'\ This feems to hav^ 
^een imitated hy Marfton, in bis Infatiatt Countefs^ i6o3 : 

** Then how much more in me, whofe youthful veins, 

^^ Like a proud river o'erfiow their bounds . ** 

Malone, 

* Be theje fad figns — ] Tht fad Jigns are, the Jhaking of his head^ 
the laying his hand on his hreajty &c. We have again the famo" 
words in our author's Venus and Adonis: 

** So fhe, at thth fad fgns exclaims on death.'* 
Mr.* Pope and the fubfequent editors read — Be ihefe fad fighs — S:c. 

Malone* 

-A a 4 
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France friend with England! what becomes of 

me? — 
Fellow, be gone; I cannot brook thy fight; 
This news nath made thee a mod ugly man. 

Sal. What other harm have I, good lady, done, 
Butfpoke the harm that is by othiers done? 

Const, Which harm within itfelf fo heinous is, 
As it makes harmful all that fpeak of it. 

Arth. I do befeech you, madam, be content. 

Const. If thou, ^ that bid'ft me be content, wert 
grim. 
Ugly, and fland'rous to thy mother's womb. 
Full of unplcafxng blots, ^ and fightlefs^ ftains. 
Lame, foolifti, crooked, fwart,* prodigious,^ 



7 // thou, kc] Maffinger appears to have copied this palTage ia 
The Unnatural Combat: 

*♦ If thou hadft been born 

*^ Deformed aod crooked In the features of 
*( Thy body, as the manners, of thy mind; ' 
** Moor-lip'd, flat-nos'd, 8cc. &c. 
*< I bad been blcft.** Steevens. 

• Ugly^ and Jland'rous to thy mother's womb. 

Full of unpleajing blots, J So, in our author's Rape of Lucrece^ 
1594: 

♦* The blemiih that will never be forgot, * 

**/ Worfe than a flaviflj wipe, or hirtk-hour^s blot, *' 

Malone. 

• Jightlefs — ] The poet ufes fightUfs for that which we 

now exprefs by unfightly, difagreeable to the eyes. Johnson. 

* — -^Jwafty] Swart is brown, inclining to black. ' So, in 
X. Henry VI. Part I. Ad I. fc. ii: 

**' And whereas I was black zr\d Juf art before." 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors^ Ad III. fc. ii : 

** Swart like my flioe, but her fact nothing fo cleaa kept. *' 

> Steevens. 

^ prodigious^] That is, portentous^ fo deformed as to be 

taken for 3i foretoken of evil. Johnson, 

In this fenfe it is ufed by Decker, in the £rft part of The HoneJ 
Whore^ J 604: 
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PatchM with foul moles, and eyc-ofFending marks, 
I would not care, I then would be content; 
For then I thould not love thee ; no, nor thou 
Become thy great birth, nor deferve a crown. 
But thou art fair; and at thy birth, dear boy! 
Nature and fortune join'd to make thee great: 
Of nature's gifts thou may'ft with lilies boaft, 
And with the half-blown rofe : but fortune, O ! 
She is corrupted* chang'd, and won from thee ; 
She adulterates hourly with thine uncle John; 
And with her golden hand hath pluck'd on France 
To tread down fair refpe£l of fovereignty, 
And made his majefty the bawd to theirs. 
France is a bawd to fortune, and king John; 
That (trumpet fortune, that niurping John : — 
Tell nae, thou fellow, is not France forfworn ? 
Envenom him with words ; or get thee gone, 
And leave thofe woes alone, which I alone. 
Am bound to undcrbear. 

Sal. Pardon me, madam, 

I may not go without you to the kings. 

Const. Thou may'ft, thou ftialt, 1 will not go 
with thee : 
I will inflruft my forrows to be proud; 
For grief is proud, and makes his ovVner ftout/ 

, '* yon comet (hews his head again ; 

*' Twice hall|» he thus at crofs-tu'rns thrown on us 
** Prodigious looks." 
Again, in The Revenger s^rdgedy^ i€o7 : 

*' Over whofe roof hangs this prodigious comet.'* 
Again, in the Englijh Arcadia^ by Jarvis Markham, 1607 : 
*^ O, yes, I was prodigious to thy birih-right, and as a blazing Aar 
at thine unlookM for funeral." Steevens. 

* makes his owner ftout. ] The old editions have — makes its 

owner ftoop : the emendation is Sir T. Hanmer's. Johnson. 
So, in Daniel's Citt/ Wars^ B. VI: 

*' Full with ^Ott/ ^ri^ and with difdainful woe." Steevens. 
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To me, and to the ftate of my great grief. 
Let kings affemble ; ^ for my griefs lo grcat^. 



Our author h^t rendered this paiTage obfcure, by ipdulglug 
bitnfelf in one of thofe conceits in whicb he too much delights, 
and by boundiog rapidly, with his ufual licence, from one idea to 
another. This obfcurity induced Sir T. Hanmer for Jloop to Tub* 
fiitute Jiout i a reading that appears to me to have been too baftil/ 
adopted in the fubfequent editions. 

The coafuiion aiifes from the poet*s having perfonified grief iti 
the firft part of the paflage, and fuppofing the afflided perfon to 
be h6wed to the earth by that pride or haughtincfs which Grief is 
faid to po^Tefs; 4nd by making tlie afBided perfon, in the latter 
part c^ the pafTage, aduated by this very pride, and exa^iug the 
fame- kind of obeifancc from others, that G^ief has exaded from 

her '•- I will not go (fays Conftance) to thefe kings; I will teach 

mv forrows to be proud; for Grief is proud, and makes the af« 
^ided Jioop\ thcrefoie here I throw myfelf, and let them come to 
me." Here, had (he ftopped, and thrown herfelf on the ground, 
and had nothing more been added, however we might have 
difapproved of the conceit, we (hould have had no temptation 
to difturb the text. But the idea of throwing herfelf on the 
gtouud fuggefts a new image; and becaufe htr Jl ate ly grief is fo 
great ^at nothing but the huge earth can (upport it, flie confiders 
the ground as ^er throne: s^ad having thus invefted herfelf with 
regal dignity, ihe as queen in mi/erf^ as poifeffing (like Imogen) 
•* the fupreme crown of grief," calls on the princes of the world 
to bow down before her, as (be has herfelf been bowed down by 
a£Bidion, 

Such, I think, was the procefs that paiTed in the poet's mind; 
tvhich appears to me fo clearly to explain the text, that I fee no 
reafon for departing from it. Malonc. 

* To me^ and to the Jlale oj my ^reat griffs ' 
Let kings ajfemble ; [ In Much ado about Nothings the father of 
Hero, depreiTcd by her difgrace, declares himfelf fo fubdued by 
grief that a thread may lead him. How is it that grief in Leonato 
and Lady Gonilance produces efiFeds dircdly o'ppoiite, sfnd yet both 
agreeable to nature? Sorrow foficns the mind while it is yet 
warmed by hope, but hardens it when it is congealed by defpair. 
Diftrefs, while there remains any profpcd of relief, is weak and 
ticxible, but when no fuccour rem lins, is fe^rlcfs- and ftubborn ; 
angry alike at ihofe that injure, and at thofe that do not help ; 
carclcfs to pleafe where nothijig can be gained, and feaH^fs to 
offend when there is nothing further to be dreaded. Such was 
this writer's knowledge of the paflioas. Johnson. 
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That no fupporter bnt^the huge firm earth ^ 

Can hold it up: here I and forrow fit ; ^ 

Here is my throne, bid kings come bow to it.' 

[ She throws herfelj on the ground. 

• — — hert I and forrow Jit ; ] The old copy h^i—fofrows, 

Steevens, ' 

A flight corruption has here deftroyed a beautiful image. There 
is no poetical reader that will not join with me in reading— » 
*» here I and Sorrow fit." M. Mason. 

Perhaps we (hould read — Here I and forrow Jf/- Our author 
might have intended to perfonify forrpw, as Marlowf had 4onc 
before hjm, in his King Edward II : , iP 

•' While I am lodg'd within this cave of care, 
*' Where Sorrow at my elbow ftill attends." 

The tranfcriber*s ear might eafily have deceived him, the two 
readings, when fpoken, founding exadly alik.e. So, we find in the 
quarto copy of K, Henry IV, P. I : 

*' The mailed Mars feall on his altars fit, — " 
inflead of — fliall on his altar fit. Again, in the quarto copy of tht 
fame play we have — monftrousy<:«n//if, inftead of — moitilroiii canile. 

In this conjedure I had once great confidence; but, a precedingf 
line — 

'^ I will inftruft my/orr<)tt'* to be proud,*' 
now appears to me to render it fomewhat difputable. 
^ Perhaps our author here remembered the defcription of Elizabeth, 
the widow of King Edwafd IV. giycn in an old book, that, 4 be- 
lieve, he had read : *' The Qucen/a/ alone helow on ike rujhes, al 
defolate and difmaide ; \vhom the Archbi(hop comforted in the bef| 
manner that he couldc." 'Continuation of Hafding*s Chronicle, 
1543. So alfo, in a book already quoted, that Shakfpeare appears 
to have read, A compendioui and tnojl marvelous hijiorj oj the latter 
times of the J ewes Commonweale : " All thofe th'ings whcp I Jofeph 
Ijeaid tydings of, I tare my bead with my hand, and calt a(hes 
upon my beard, Jilting in great forrow upon the ground^'' Malone. 

7 bid kings come bow to it. ] I muft here accouot for th^ 

liberty I have taken to make a change in the divifioii qf the fecond 
and third a^s. In the old editions, the fecond ad was made tQ 
end here ; though it is evident Lady Conftaocc here, in her defpair, 
feats bcrfelf on the floor: and (he miift be fuppofed, as I formerly 
obferved, immediately to rife again, only to go oflF and cud the 
aft decently ; or the Jlatjcene muft Ihut her in from the fight of the 
audience, an abfurdity I cannot wifli to accufc Shaklpeare of. Mr. 
Gildon and fome other criticks fancied, thata confiderablepartof the; 
fecond ad wasioft} and that the chafm begaa here. 1 h^d joiiit4 
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Enter King John, King Philip, I>ewis, Blanch, 
Elinor, Baftard, Austria, and Attendants. 
K, Phi. 'lis true, fair daughter; and thisbleffed 
day, 

Ever in France (hall be kept feflival: 

in this fufpiclon of a fccnc or two being loft ; and unwittingly drew 
Mr. Pope into ihis error. *^ It fecms to be fo, (Fays he,) and it 
■were lo be wifh'd the rejlorer ( meaning me) could fupply it." To 
dcferve this great man*s thanks, I will venture at the taOc; and 
hope to convince my readers, that nothing is loft; but that I have 
fupplied the fufpeded chafm, only by redifying the diviGon of the 
ads. Upon looking a little more narrowly into the conftitution of 
the play, I am faiisHed that the third ad ought to begin with that 
fccne which has hitherto been accounted the laft of thie fecond ad : 
and ray reafon^ for it are thefe. The match being concluded, in 
the fcene before that, betwixt the Dauphin and Blanch, a meiTenger 
is fent for Lady Conftance lo King Phiiip*s tent, for her to come 
to Saint Mary's church to the foleraoity. The princes all go out, 
as to the marriage; and the Baftard ft^ying a little behind, to de<- 
fcaut on intereft and commodity, very properly ends the aft. The 
next fccne then, in the French king's tent, brings us Salift^ury 
delivering his meftage to Conftance, who, refufing to go to the 
folemnity, fets herfelf down on the floor. The whole train re- 
turning from the church to the French king's pavilion, Philip 
expreftes fuch fatisfad|on on occafion of the happy folemnity of 
that day, that Conftancie rifes from the floor, and joins in the 
fcene by entering her proteft againft their joy, and curfing the 
bufln-efs of the day. Thus, I conceive, the fcenes. ftre fairly con- 
tinued ; and there is no chafm in the aftion, but a proper interval 
made both for Salilbury's coming to Lady Conftance, and for the 
folemnization of the marriage. Befides, as Faulconbridge is 
evidently the poet's favourite charafter, it was very well judged 
to clofe the aft with his foliloquy. Theobald. 

This whole note feems judicious enough; but Mr. Theobald 
forgets there were, in Shakfpeare's time, no moveable fcenes in 
common playhoufes. Johnson. 

It appears from many paflages that the ancient theatres had the 
advantages of machinery as well as tfie more modern flages. See 
a note on the fourth fcene of the fifth aft of Cymbeline, 

How happened it that Shakfpeare himfelf fliould have men* 
tioned the aft of Jhifting fcenes^ if in his time there were no fcenes 
capable of htingjhijfed? Thus in the chorus to King Henry V: 
" Unto Southampton do vtejifijt $ur Jcene.** 
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^ To folemnize this day/ th^ glorious fun 
Stays in his courfc, and pla,ys the alcheraift ; ' 
Turning, with fplendor of his precious eye, 
The meagre cloddy earth to glittering gold : 
The yearly courfe, that brings this day about, 
Shall never fee it but a holyday/ 

Const. A wicked day ,^ andnot a holyday ! r- 

[Rifmg. 

This pbrafe was hardly more ancient' than the ciiftom which it 
" defcTibes. Steevens. 

* To folemnize this ((ay^ 8cc. ] From this paffage Rowc feem^ to 
/* have borrowed the firft lines of his Fair Penitent, Johnson, 

The firft lines of Rowc's tragedy — 

•* Let this aufpicious day be ever facred," &c. 
arc apparently taken from Oryden's Verfion of the fecond SatiH 
of Perfius : 

** Let this aufpicious morning be expreft/' &c. Steevens, 

* and plays the alchemift;] Milton has borrowed this 

thought : 

** -r-— when with one virtuous touch 

'* TA* arch'Ckemicfuny' 8cc. Paraiije Lofi^ B. III. .Steeven$. 
So, in our author's 33d 5onnet: ' 

♦* Gilding pal« flreams with heavenly alchymy/* Malone. 

* Shall never fee it but a holyday, ] So, in The Famous Hijorie of 
George Lord Fauconhridge^ 1616: *' This joyful day of their arrival 
^ that of Richard L and his miftrefs, Clarabel, ] was by the king 
and his counfell canonized for a holy-day.'* Malone, 

* 4 wicked day^ kc, ] There is a paflage in The Honefl Whore^ 
by Decker, 1604., fo much refembling the prefent, that I cannot 
forbear quoting it: . 

** Curft be that day for ever, that robb'd hcfr 

(c Of breath, and me of blifs ! henceforth let it Hand 

{< Within the wijzard's book (the kalendar) 

i« Mark'd with a marginal finger, to be chofen 

(( By thieves, by villains, and black murderers, 

(( As the beft day for them to labour in. 

« If henceforth this adulterous bawdy world 

(( Be got with child with treafon, facrilege, 

M Athcifm, rapes, treacherous friendfliip, perjury, 

« Slander (the beggars fin), lies (the fin of fools), 

(t Or any other damn'd impielie^, 

u On Monday let them be delivered," Sec. Hamderson. \ 
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What hath this day defcrv'd ? what hath it done ; 

That it in golden letters fhould be fet, 

Among the high tides/ in the kalendar? 

Nay, rather, turn this day out of the week ; * 

This day of fhame, oppteffion, perjury; 

Or^ if it muft (land ftill, let wives with child 

Pray, that their burdens may not fall this day, 

Left that their hopes prodigioufly be ctofsM:^ 

But on this day, let feamen fear no wreck; 

No bargains break, that are not this day made:' 

This day, all things begun come to ill end ; 

Yea, faith itfelf to hollow falfehood change! 



^ — ~ hi§h iides^ ] i. e^ folemn feafons, times to be obfervcd 
above others. Steevkns. 

'^ J^iy-, rathtr^ turn this dsy out ^J the wetk;'\ In allufioa (as 
Mr. Upton has obfervcd) to Job iii. 3 : ** Let the day perifli," &c. 
and V. 6: ^^ Let it not be joined to the days of the year, let it not 
came into the number of the months." Malons. 

In The Fair Penitent^ the imprecation of Califta on the night 
which betrayed her to Lothario, is chiefly borrowed from this ancT 
fubfequent verfes in the fame chapter of Job. Steevens. 

* prodigioufly be crofs'iif] i. e. be difappointed by thepro- 

dudiou of a prodigy, a monfter. So, in A Mid/ummer Niekfi 
Dream: 

<( Nor m^rl. pro digio us y fuch as arc 
c( Defpifed in nativity.'* Steevens. 
' Bui on this day^ 8cc. ] That is, except on this day. Johnson. 
In the ancient alnnanacks ( feveral of which I have in ray pof- 
feflion ) the days fuppoTed to be favourable or unfavourable to bat- 
gains, are di^inguiflicd among a number of other particulars of the 
like importance. This circumftance is alluded to in Webfler'» 
JDuche/s of Malfy, iGiS : 

n By the almanac, I think' 
(( To ch^oofe good days and fhun the critical," 
Again, in The Etdir Brother of Beaumout and Fletcher: 

»* an almanac 

'* Which thoii art daily poring in, to pick out 
" Days of iniquity to cozen fools in." Steevens;- 
See Macbeth, Ad IV. fe. i. Malone, 
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K. Phi. By heaven, lady, you fliall have no caufe 
To cnrfe the fair proceedings of this day : 
Have I not pawn'd to you my majefty ? 

Const. You have beguil'd nie with a counterfeit, • 
Refembling majefty ; ^ which, being touched, and 

tricd,^ 
Proves valuelefs : You are forfworn, forfworn ; 
You came in arms to fpill mine enemies' blood, 
But now in arms you ftrengthen it with yours : * 
The grappling vigour and rough frown of war, 
Is cold in amity and painted peace, ^ 

And our oppreffion hath made up this leaguer- 
Arm, arm, you heavens, againft thefe perjur'd 

kings! 
A widow cries ; be hiifband to me, heavens ! 
Let not the hours of this ung^odly day 
Wear outtheday^in peace; but, ere funfet, 
^Set armed difcord"^ 'twixt thefe perjur'd kings ! 
Hear me, O, hear me ! 

AuSt. Lady'Conftance, peace, 

• Tou Have beguiVd me with a counterfeit, 

Refembling tnajejiy ; ] i. c. a falfe coin, A counterfeit formerly 
figniBed alfo a porirait.-i-A reprefentation of the king being ufually 
imprefied on his coin, the word feems to be here ufed equivocally. 

Malone. 

5 Rtfemhling majefty; which^ being touch'd, and tried,] Being 

/ottcAV— fignifies, having the iouchjtone applied to it. The two 

laft words — and tried^ which create a redundancy ^f mealure, 

fhould, as Mir Ritfon obferves, be omitted.'^ Steevens. 

* Tou came in 'arms to fpill mine enemies* bloody 

Bui now in arms you Jtrengtken it with yours : ] I am' afraid 
here is a clinch fntended. You came in war to defroy my enemies^ 
bui nowyoujirengthejt them in embraces. Johnson. 

^ Wear out the day — ] Old copy—- ^a>J. Corrcftcd by Mr. 
Theobald. Malone. 

^ Set armed difcord^ 8cc. ] Shakfpeare mak^s Ibis bitter curf$ 
^ffedual. Johnson. 
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Const. War! war I no peace ! peace is to me a 

war. 
O Lymoges! O Auftria ! ^ thou doft fhame 
That bloody fpoil: Thou flave, thou wretch, thou 

coward ; 
Thou little vaUant, great in villainy ! 
Thou ever ftrong upon the ftronger fide! 
Thou fortune's champion, that doft never fight 
But when her humourous ladyftiip is by 
To teach thee fafety ! thou art perjur'd too. 
And footh'ft up greatnefs. What a fool art thou, 
A ramping fool ; to brag, and ftamp, and fwear, 
Upon my party! Thou cold-blooded flave, 
Haft thou not fpoke like rtiunder on ray fide? 

* Lymoges! Auftria!] The propriety or impropriety of 
thefc tiilcs, which every editor has fuffcred to pafs unnoted, dc- 
ferves a Hltle conQderatioo. Shakfpeare has, on this occ^oa, 
followed the old play, which at oncC furni{h«d him with the cha- 
Taficr of Faulconbridgc, and afcribcd the death of Richard I. to 
the duke of Auftria. In the perfon of Auftria, he has conjoined 
the two weH-knowa enemies of Coeur-dc-lion. Leopold, duke of 
Auftria, threw him into prifon, in a former expedition; [in iigS ] 
but'the caftle of Chaluz, before which he fell, [in 1199 ) belonged 
to Vidomar, vifcount of Limoges ; and the archer who pierced Kis 
Ihoulder with an arrow (of which wound he died) was Bertrand 
dc Gourdon. The editors feem hitherto to havp underftood Lymoges 
as being an appendage to the title of Auftria, and therefore en- 
quired no further about it. 

HoUnQied fays on this occaiioh: ft The fame yerc, Phillip, 
baftard fonne to king Richard, to whom his father had given the 
caftell and honor of Coinacke, killed the vifcount of Limoges^ in 
revenge of his father's death," 8cc. Auftria, in the old play 
[printed in iSgi] is called LymogeSy the Aujirich duke. 

With this note, I \yas favoured by a gentleman to whom I have 
yet more confiderable obligations iri regard to Shakfpeare. His 
extenfive knowledge of hiftory and manners, has frequently fup- 
plied me with apt and ncceffary illuftrations, at the fame time that 
hit judgement has correftcd my errors; yet fuch has l?cen his cou- 
ftant folicitudc to remain concealed, that I know not but I may 
give offence while I indulge my own vanity in affixing to this note 
the uame of my friend Henry Blake, £fq. Steevens. 
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Been fworn my foldier? bidding me depend 
Upon thy ftars, thy fortune, and thy ftrength? 
And doft thou now fall over to my foes ? 
Thou wear a lion's hide! doff it for ftiame,^ 
And hang a calfs-fkin on thofe recreant limbs. * 



• doff it for Jh^me,] To d$ff is to do oj^ to put off. So. 

in Fuimus Trots^ i633: 

*» Sorrow muft doff her fable weeds. " Steevens. 

^ And hang a calfs-flcin on thofe lecreMt limbs. ] When fools 
^erc kept for diverfion in great families, the/ were diftinguiflied 
by a ailfs-Jkin coat, which had the buttons down the back.; and 
this they wore that they might be known for fools, and efcapc the 
Tcfentment of thofe whom they provoked with their waggeries. 

In a little penny' book, intitled The Birth, Life, and Death of 
John Franks, with tht Pranks he flayed though a meer Fool, mention 
is made in feveral places of a calfs'Jkin, In chap. x. of this book. 
Jack is faid to have made his appearance at his lord's table, having 
then a new calf-Jkin, red and white fpotted. This fad will explain 
the farcafm of Conftancc and Faulconbridge, who mean to call 
Auftria a fooL Sir J. Hawkins. 

I may add, that the cuftom is flill preferved in Ireland; and the 
fool in any of the legends which the mummers ad at Chriftmas, 
always appears in a calf's or cow's Jkin. In the prologue to Wily 
Beguiled, are the two following paflages: 

** V\\ make him do penance upon the fiage in a calfs'jiin^*\ 
Again : 

** His calfs'Jkin jells from hence are clean exil'd.** 
Again, in the play : 

»» I'll come wrappM in a calfs-fkin, and cry bo, bo." ^ 

Again : •* I'll wrap me in a routing calf-fkin fuit, and come like 

fome Hobgoblin.** *( I mean tsky Chrijtmas calfs-Jkin fuit.** 

Steevens. 

It does not appear that Gonftance means to call Auftria a/00/, as 
Sir John Hawkins would have it ; but fhe certainly means to call 
him coward, and to tell him that a calfs-Jkin would fuit his re* 
ereant limbs better than a lion*s. They ftill fay of a daftardly per- 
fon that he is a calf- hearted fellow ; and a run-away fchool boy it 
ufually called a great calf, Ritson. 

The fpeakcr in the play \ Wily Beguiled] is Robin Goodfellow. 
Perhaps, as has been fuggefted, Gonftance, by cloathing Auftria 
in a calfs-lkin, means only to inGnuate that he is a coward, Tho 
word recreant feemi to farour fuch a fuppolition< Maloni, 

Vol. XI. B b 
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AuST, O, that a man (hould fpcak thofe words 

r to mc ! 
Bast. And bang a calFs-fkin on thofe recreant 

limbs. 
AuST. Thou dar^ft not fay fo, villain, for thy 

life. 
Bast. And bang a calPs-fkin on thofe recreant 

limbs, ' 
K. John. We like not this ; thou doft forget thy- 

felf. 



7 Here Mr. Pope inferts the following fpecches from tbt old 
play of King Jokn^ printed in 19911 before Shakfpearc appean to 
have commenced a writer: 

«« Auji. Methinks, that Richard*! pride, and Richard*t fall, 

^* Should be a precedent to fright you all. 

«« Faulc, What words are thcfe? how do my finews fliake! 

«« My father*! foe clad in my father*i fpoil ! 

•» How doth Aledo whifper in my ears, 

*^ DeUy 110/, RUhardy kill iki vilUin Jraigkl; 

«^ Di/robe kin of tkt mmttkli/s monumenf, 

«^ Tky Jatktf^i triumpk 9*er Iki/wsges! 

** Now by his foul I fwear, my father*s foul, 

** Twice will I not review the morning*s rife, 

«* Till I have torn that trophy from thy back, 

«• And fplit thy heart for wearing it fo long.** Steevens# 

I cannot by any means approve of the infertion of thefe lines 
from the other play. If they were neccflary to explain the ground 
of ike Bajard's quarrel to Aujlria^ as Mr. Pope fuppvfes, they 
/honld rather be inferted in the fif ft fccne of the fecond a6l, at the 
time of tkt Jirfi altercation betureen the fiaftard and Auftria. But 
indeed the ground of their quarrel feeuis to be as clearly 'expreffed 
in the firit fccne as in thefe lines; fo that they arc unnecefl.iry in 
cither place; and therefore, I think, (bould be thrown out of the 
text, as well as the three other lines, which have been inferted with 
39 little reafon in A& 111. fc. ii: Thus katk king Richard's^ &c. 

Tyrwhitt. 
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Enter PanduLpH. 

k. Phi. Hei-c comes the holy legate of the pope. 

Pand. Hail, you anointed deputies of heaven!— -^ 
To thee, king John, my holy errand is. 
I .Pandulph, of fair Milan cardinal, 
And from pope Innocent the legate here^ 
Do, in his name, rcligioufly demand, 
Why thou againfl the church, our holy mother^ 
So wilfully doft fpurn ; and, force perforce, 
Keep Stephen Langton, chofen archbifliop 
Of Canterbury, from that holy fee? 
This, in our Torefaid holy father's name^ 
Pope Innocent, I do demand of thee. 

K. John. What earthly name to interrogatories,* 
Can tafk the free breath of a facred king? 

• What earthly^ See] / This rau{^ have been at the time whcni 
Jt was written, in our ftrugglcs wiih popery, a very captivating fcene. 

So. many palfages lemain in which Shakrpeare cvidenity takes his 
advantage of the fads then recent, and of the paffions then in mo* 
tlon, that I cannot but fufped that time ha$ obfcured much of his 
art, and that many aUuQons yet remain uodifcovered, which per« 
haps may bt gradually retrieved by fucc'eeding commentators. 

Johnson. 

The rpecch ilands thus in the old fpurious play: ^^ And what 
liaft thou, or the pope thy mafter to do, to demand of me how t 
employ mine own i* Know, fir priefl, as I honour the church and 
holy churchmen, fo I fcorne to be fubjed to the greateft prelate iti 
the world. Tell thy mader Co from me ;, and fay, John of England 
faid it, that never an Italian: pried of them all, Ihall either have 
tythe, toll, or polling penny out of England; but as I am king, fo 
wUl f reign next under God, fupreme head both over fpiritual and 
temporal: and be that contradids me in this. Til make him hop 
headlefs.*' Steevens. 

What earthly name to iultrrogatoues^ 

§im talk tht Jrti breath, ^c*\ i. e. Wbat earthly nstoie, /iti^Jmi^ 

B b a 
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Thou canft not, cardinal, dcvife a n^mc 
So flight, unworthy, and ridiculous. 
To charge me to an anfwer, as the pope. 
Tell him • this talc ; and from the mouth of Eng- 
land, 
Add thus much more, — That no Italian pricft 
Shall tithie or toll in our dominions; 
But as we under heaven are fupreme head. 
So, under him, that great fupfemacy. 
Where we do reign, we will alone uphold, 
Without the afliftance of a mortal hand: 
So tell the pope ; all reverence fet apart. 
To him, and his ufurp'd authority. 

K. Phi. Brother of England, you blafphemc ia 

this. 
K. John. Though you, and all thc.kitigs of Chrif- 
tendom, 
Are led fo grofsly by this meddling prieft. 
Dreading the curfe that money may buy out ; 
And, by the merit of vile gold, drofs, duft, 
•Purchafe corrupted pardon of a man. 
Who, in that fale, fells pardon from himfclf : 
Though you, and all the reft, fo grofsly led, 

to interrogatories, can force a Icing to fpe»k and anfurer them? The 
old copy T^zdi'-^iarihy, The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. 
It has alfo taji inftead of tajk^ which wa^ fubflituted by Mr. 
Theobald. Breath for fpeech is common with our author. So, ia 
a fubfequcBt part of this fcene: 

•^t The lateft buath that gave the found of words.** 
Again, in The Merchant of Vtnice^ *•*• huathing courtefy,** for vtr* 
M conrtefy. Malone. 

The emendation [ tajk ] may be juftified by the following pafifage 
io King Henry IV, P. li 

•« How {how*d his ta/hingf feen*d it in contempt?** 
4gain, in King Henry V: 

«« That tijk our thought! concerning us and France.*' 

Stssvems, 
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This juggling witchcraft with revenue cherifh; 

Yet 1, alone, alone do me oppofe 

Againft the pope, and count his friends my foes. 

Pand. Then, by the lawful power that I have, 
Thou fliakftand curs'd, and excommunicate : 
And bleffed (hall he be, that doth revolt 
From his allegiance to an heretick; 
And meritorious fhall that hand be call'd, 
Canonized/ and worfliip'd as a faint. 
That takes away by any fecret courfe 
Thy hateful life. * 

Const. O, lawful let it be, 

Th^t I have room with Rome to curfe a while ! 
Good father cardinal, cry thou, amen, 
To my keen curfes ; for, without my wrong. 
There is no tongue hath power to curfe him right, 

Pand. There's law and warrant, lady, for my 
curfe. 

Const. And for mine too ; when law can do no 
right, 

' Thst tales axvay hy any fecnt cowfe^ 
thy hateful life. ] This may allude to the bull publiflied agaiuft 
Queen Elizabeth. Or we may fuppofe, fince we have no proof that 
this play appeared in its prefent ftatc before the reign of King James, 
that it was exhibited foon after the popiQi plot. 1 have fcen a Spanifli 
book in which Garnet, Faux, and their accomplices, arc regiftered 
as faints. Johnson. 

If any alluiion to his own times was intended by the author of 
the old play, (for this fpeech is formed on one in Kingjohny iSgi,) 
it muft have been to the bull of Pope Pius the Fifth, 1569: ««Thea 
I Pandulph of Padua, legate from the Apoftolike fea, doe in tht 
name of Saint Peter, and his (ucccflor, our holy father Pope Inno- 
cent, pronounce thee accnrjedy difcharging every of thy fubjeds of 
all dutie and fealtie that they do owe to thee, and pardon and for- 
givenefle of fiunc to thofe or them whatfoever which (hall carrii 
armes againft thee or murder thee. This I pronounce, and charge 
all good men to abhorre thee as au tttcommunicate perfon. '* 

Maloni* 

B b 3 
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Let It be lawful, that law bar no wrong: 
Law cannot give my child his kingdom iiercj 
For he, that holds his kingdom, holds the law: 
Therefore, fince law iifelf is perfect wrong. 
How can the law forbid my tongue to curfe? 

Pand. Philip of France, on ptril of a curfc. 
Let go the hand of that archheretick; 
And raifc the power of France upon his bead, 
Unlefs he do fubmit himfelf to Rome. 

£li. Look'ft thou pale, France? do not let go 
thy hand. 

Const. Look to that, devil! left that France rc-r 
pent. 
And, by disjoining hands, hell lofe a foul. 

AusT. King Philip, liften to the cardinal. 

Bast. And hang a calFs-fkin pn his recreant 
limbs. 

AusT, Well, ruffian, I muft pocket up thefe 
wrongs, 
Pecaufe — -. — 

JBast. Your breeches b^ft naay carry thctn. 

K. John. Philip, what fay'ft thou to the cardi-s 
nal? 

Const. What fliould he fay, but as the cardi- 
nal? 

Lew. Bethink you, father ; for the difference 
Is, purchafe of a heavy curfe from Rome, ^ * 
Or the light lofs of England for a friend: 
Forgo the eafier. 

Blanch. That's the curfe of Rome. 



' /i, purchafe of a heavy curfe from Rome, ] It is a poliiical 
maxim, that kingdoms «r# never married. Lewis, upon the weddinff^ 
is for making; war upon his new relations. Johnson. 
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Const. O Lewis, (land faft ; the dcviji tempts 
thee here, 
In likcnefs of a new untrimmed bride. ^ 



^ f. — - the devil tempts the her$^ 
In likenefs $f « new uncriip^med hride, ] Tboagh all the copicft 
cOQCur in this reading, yet as untrimmed cantiot bear any fignigra« 
lion to fq^ace with the fenfe required, I cannot help thinking it a. 
corrupted residing. I have ventured to throw out the negative, 
i^nd lead ; - 

/n likenefs iff « new and trimmed iride. 
i. e. of a new bride, and one decked and i^dorned as well by art a^t 
nature. Theobald. 

Mr. Theobald fays, '^ that zs ./untrimnted cannot bear any figni- 
fication to fquare with 4he fenfe required,** it muft be corrupt; 
therefore he will cafhier it, and read — and trimmed; in which he it 
followed by the Oxford editor ; but they are both toa hafty. It 
fquaret very well with the fenfe, and £i.guihes unjieadj^. The term 
i.s taken from navigation. We fay too, in a fimilar way of f peak- 
ing, ft§t well manned, Warburtor. 

I think Mr. Theobald's corredion more plapfible than Df. 
Warburton*s explanation. A commentator (hould be grave, and 
therefore 1 can read thefe notes with proper feverity pf attention f 
but tbc idea of trimming a lady to keep her Jle^dy^ would be toa 
xihble for any common power of face. Johnson. 

Trim is drefs* An untrimmed bride is a bride undrfjt. Could 
the tempter of mankind afiume a fcmblance in which he was more 
likely to be fuccefsful ? The devil (fays Conftance) raifes to your 
imagination your bride difencumbered of the forbidding forms of 
drefs, and the memojy of my wrongs is loft in the. anticij^atiQO bf 
future enjoyment. ^ 

Ben Joufon, in his New Inn^ fays: 

" Bur. Here's a lady gay. 

»* tip, A well'irimmd lady!" 
Again, in The Two Gentlemen of Verona: 

** And I wai trimmed in madam Julia*» gown.*** 
Again, in King Henry VL P. *"• Ad 11 : 

" Trim^fCd like a younker prancing to his love. *' 
Again, in Reginald Scott's Di/covery oj Witchcraft^ i584 : 

*' -— - a good hufwife, and alfo well trimmed up in apparel. **" 

Mrf Collins inclines to a colder interpretation f^ and is willing to 
fuppofe that by an untrimmed hide is mean^t a bride unadorned with 
the ufual pomp and Jormaliiy of a nuptial habit. The propriety of 

B b 4 , 
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Blanch. The lady Conftance fpcaks not from 
her faith, ^ 

But from her need. 

this epitlitt he infers from the hlifte in which the match was madt, 
mnd further juftifics it from King John s preceding words: 

^* Go we, as well bs hajle will fitffir Hi, . 

^^ To this unloolc*d for, unprepartd pomp.** 
Mr. Toilet is of the fame opinio^, and o£Fers two inftanc£s im 
tvhich untrimmtd indicates a defliabillc or a frugal yefture. la 
Min(heu*s Didianary, it fignifics one not finely drcflcd or attired. 
Again, in Vives*s Jnjrudtan of m Ckriftian Womnn^ 1393, p. 98 
and 99: ^^Let her [the miftrefs of the houfc] bee content with ^ 
naide not fairc and wanton, that can fing a ballad with a clere 
voice, but fad, pale, and untrimmtd.^* Steeysns. 

I incline to think that the tranfcriber*s ear deceived him, and 
that we Chould read, as Mr. Theobald has propofed, — 

., — ^ a new and trimmed hvide. 
The following pafiage in KingHtnr^ IV, F. !• appears to me ftronglf 
to fupport his tonjedurc: 

*>* When I was dry with rage, and extreme toil,.--. 

** Came there a certain lord, neat, trinlf dTefs'd^ 

M FreO^ aa a bridegroom .*' 

AgaiB, mox;e appofitely, in Romeo and Juliet: 

** Qo, waken Juliet ; go, etnd trim her up ; 

*• Make hafte; the hidegro&m he is come already." 
Again, in CymbeHne: 

u III! and forget 

«> Your labourfome and dainty Irimi, wherein 

«> You made great Jui^o angry. ** 
Agai», in aur author* s Venui and Adonis: 

«* The ftowcrs are fweet, t,heir colours frcfli and frtm-^.** 
The freihnefs which our author has connefted with the word 
irimj in the firft and laft of thefe parages, and the '* labourfome 
and dainty trims that made great Juno angry, ** which furely a bride 
may he fuppofed moft likely to indulge in, (however fcantily 
Blanch's toilet may have been furntflied in a camp,) prove, either 
that this emendation is right, or that Mr. Collins s interpretation 
of the word unifimmed is the true one. Miniheu*s definition of 
vntrimmed^ «^ qui n'efl point arnc ^^inornatus^ incultus,^* as well at 
bis txplanaiioB. of the verb *^ to trim^ '* which, according to him, 
means the fame as *^- to frank up, ** may alfo be adduced to tho 
ikme poiut. See his DxCT. 1617. Mr. M. Mafon juftly obferves, 
that (( to trim means to drefs out, but not to cloihe; and consequently, 
though it might mt^n unadorned y it cannot mean ttn«/«i, or naked,** 

Maloni. 
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Const. O, if thou grant my need. 

Which only lives but by the death of faith , 
That need muft needs infer this principle , — — 
That faith would live again by death of need; 
O , then, tread down my need, and faith n^ounts 

Keep my need up, and faith is trodden down. 
K. John. The king is mov'd, and anfwers not to 

this. 
Const. O, be removed from him, and anfwer 

well. 
AusT. Do fo, king Philip; hang no more in 

doubt. 
Bast. Hang nothing but a calf s-Ikin, moftfweet 

lout. 
K. Phi. I am perplexed, and Icnow not what to 

fay., 
Pand. What can'ft thou fay, but will perflex 
thee more , 
If thou ftand excommunicate, and curs'd? 
K. Phi. Good reverend father, makemyperfon 
yours , 
And tell me, how you would beftow yourfelf. 
This royal hand and mine are i^ewly knit; 
And the conjunAipn of our inward fouls 
Married in league, coupled and link' d together 
With all religious ftrength of facred vows ; 
The lateft breath, that gave the found of words. 
Was deep-fworn faith, peace, amity , true love , 
Between onr kingdoms, and our royal felves ; 
And even before this truce, but new before,— 
No longer than we well could wafh our hands. 

To clap this royal bargain up of peace, 

Heaven knows, tl^ey were befmear'd and overAain'd 
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With flaughtcr's pencil ; where revenge did paint 
The fearful difference of incenfed kings ; 
And ihall thefe hands, fo lately purgM of blood, 
So newly join'd in love, fo ftrong in both, ^« 
Unyoke this feizure, and thi.s kind regreet? ^ 
Play faft and loofe with faith ? fo jeft with heaven, 
Make fuch unconftant children of ourfelves , 
As now again to fnatch our palm from palm ; 
Unfvvcar faith fworn; and on the marriage bed 
Of fmiling peace to march a^ bloody hoft, 
And make a riot on the gentle brow 
Of true fincerity? O holy fir. 
My reverend father , let it not be fo : 
Out of your grace , devife , ordain , impofc 
Some gentle ordet; and then we fliall be blefs'd 
To do.your pleafure, and continue friends. 

Pand. All form is formlefs , order orderlefs , 
Save what is oppofite to England's love. 
Therefore, to arms ! be champion of our church ! 
Or let the church , our mother, breathe her curfe, 
A mother's curfe, on het revolting fon. 
Frahce, thou may'ft hold a ferpent by the tongue, 
A cafed lion ' by the mortal paw , 

* -fojirong in both^ ], I V>eUevc the mcaniDg is Jvvefo Jrong 

in both parties. Johnson. 

Rather, in hatred ind in love ; in deeds oi amity ox blood. Henley. 

® this kind regreet?] A regrett is an exchange of TaluU- 

tioD. So, in Heywood*s Iron Age^ i632: 

** So bear our kind re^reets to Hecuba.*' Steevens. 
' A c*fed lion — ] The modern editors read — a chafed lion. 
I fee little reafon for change. A €ajed lion is a lioA irritated bjr 
VooHnemcnt. So, in King Henry VI, P. III. Ad. I, fc. Ui: 
** So looks the /^n^v^ lion o'er the wretch 
«( That trembles under his devouring paws ; ** 8cc. 

Steevens* 
Again, in Rowley*i When you fee me you know «u, 1621* 
*' The lion in'liis cage is not fo Qerne 
. *» As royal Henry in his wrathful fpleen^ ** * 
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A fading tiger fafer by the tooth , 

Than keep in peace that hand which thou doft hold. 

K. Phk I may disjoin my hand, but not my 
faith. 

Pand. So mak'ft thou faith a» enemy to faith; 
And, like a civil war, fet'ft oath to oath, 
Thy tongue againft thy tongue. O , let thy vow 
Firft made to heaven, firft be to heaven perform'd; 
That is , to be the champion of our church ! 
What fihcc thou fwor'ft, is fworn againft thyfcif , 
And may not be performed by thyfelf: 
For that, which thou haft fworn to do amif;? , 
Is not amifs , when it is truly done; ' 



Our author was probably tbinking on the Irons, wbicb in hit 
time , as at pr^fent , were kept in the Tower , in dens fo fmall at 
fully to jullify the epithet he has ufed. Malqne. 

^ Is not Qtnifs , when it is truly donei ] This is a conclulion dt 
traven. We fhould read : 

Is yet amifs , — — . 
•fhe Oxford editor , according to his ufual cuftom , will improve \% 
further, and reads — mofi amifs. Warburtqn. 
I rather read : 

Is't not amifs y wkenii is truly done? 
as the alteration is lefs , ^nd the fenfe which Dr. Warburton fyh, 
djfcovcred is prefervcd. Johnson* 
The old copies read: 

Is not amifs , when it is truly done* 
Fandulph , having conjured the King to perform bis firft vow to., 
heaven, — to be chjimpion of the church, — tells him, that what he 
bas (ince fworn is fworn againft himfelf, and therefore may not be 
performed by him : for that , fays h<, which you have fworn to rftf 
amifs ^ is not a;mifs , (i. e. becomes right) when it is done truly (that is, 
as he explains it , not done at all ; ] and being not done^ where it 
would be a fin to do it , the truth is mofl done when you do it not* 
Sio, in Love's Labour's Lojl: 

" It is religion to be thus forfworn • *' Ritson. 
Agsiin in Cymbeline : 

*' L {he is fooVd 

" With a moft falfe effed, and / the trutt: 
»* ^0 to he falfe with her. " 
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And being not done , where doing tends to ill, 
The triith is then mo(l done not doing it: 
The better aft of pnrpofes miftook 
I^s , to miftakje again ; though indireft , 
Yet indireftion thereby grows direft , 
And falfehood falfehood cures ; as fire cools fire, 
Within the fcorched veins of t)ne new bum'd. 
It is religion, that doth make vows kept; 
But thoii haft fwom againft religion;* 



By placing the fecood couplet of this fentence before the firf^, 
the paflage will appear perfeSly clear. When doing tends to Ul^ 
^vhere an inteoded ad is criminal , the tr%th is mofi doite , by not 
doing the ad. The criminal ad therefore which thou haft fworn 
to do, is not amifs ^ will not be imputed to you as a crime , if 
it be done truly , in the fenfe I have now afhxed to truth } that 
is, if you do not do it. Malone. 

^ But thou hajl Jworn againjl religion; 8cc. ] The proportions, 
that tht voice oj the church is the voice oj heaven^ and that the pope 
utters the voice oj the churchy neither of whic^i Paudulph*s auditors 
would deny, being once granted, the argument here ufcd is ir- 
refiflible ; nor is it eafy , notwithfUnding the gingle, to enforce it 
with greater brevity or propriety: 

^ut thou hajt fwom againjl religion: 

By what thou fwear^Jt againjl the thing thou /wear J: 

And mak^Jl an oath the furety for thy truths 

Againjl an oath the truth thou art unfure 

To fwear , /wear only not to be for/worn. 
By what. Sir T. Hanmer reads — By ihat» I think it fhould be 
rather by which. That is, tAou/wearJ againjl the thing .^ by which 
thou fwear Jli that is againjl religion. 

The rooft formidable difficulty is in thefe lines: 

And mak'Jl an oath the furety for thy truth , 

Againjl an oath the truth thou art unfure 

To fwear, 8cc. 
This Sir T. Hanmer reforms thus : 

And mak*Jl an oath the furety for thy truth , 

Againjl an oath; this truth thou art unfure 

To fwear, &c. 
Dr. Warburton writes it thus : 

Againjl an oath the truth thou art unfure ^^ 
which leaves the paflage to me as obfcure as before. 
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By what thou fwear'ft, ^againft the thing thoa 

fwear'ft ; 
And mak'ft an oath the furety fdr thy truth 
Againft an oath: The truth ihou art unfure • 
To fwear,, fwcar only jiot to be forfworn; * 

I know not whether there is any corruption beyond the omiffioQ 
of a point. The fenfe, after I had confidered it, appeared tome 
only this : Jn /wearing by religion againjl religion , to tifhich thou 
hafi already Jworn , thou, makeji an oath the Jeturity for thy Jaitk 
againfi an oath already taken. I will give, /ays he ^ a rule for coa- 
fcience in tfaefe cafes. Thou niay*ft be in doubt about the matter 
of an oath ; when thou /wearej , thiu may/i not be always fure to 
/wear rightly; but let this be thy fettled principle , /ti>*«r only not 
to be Jor/worn ; let not the latter oaths be at variance with the 
former. 

truth , through this whole fpeech , means reSitude of cond^d. 

Johnson. 

I believe the old reading is right; and that the line ^( By 
whaty ** Sec. is put in appofitton with that which precedes it: 
*^ But thou haft fworn agaioft religion ; thou haft fworn , by what 
ihou /wear e/i y i. e. in that which thou haft fworn, againjl the thing 
thou /weare/l by; i. e. religion. Our author has many fucii el- 
liptical expreffi on i. So, in K, Henry VIII : 

** Whoever the king favours , 

*' The cardinal will quickly find employment [/or], 

** And far enough from court too.** 
Again , ibidem : 

"This is about that which the bifliop fpake'* [o/]. 
Again, in iC. Richard III: 

'( True ornaments to know a holy man ** [^]* 
Again, in The Winters taU: 

** A bed-fwerver , even as bad as thofe 

" That vulgars give bold'ft titles" [/a]. 
Again , ibidem : 

*' the queen is fpotlefs — 

" In this that you accufe her" [o/], Malonv. 

? fwear only not to be /or/worn i The old copy reads — - 

/wears , which in my apprehenfion (hews that two half lines have 
been loft, in which the perfon fuppofed to /tt;<«r was mentioned. 
When the fame word is repeated in two fucceeding lines, the eye 
of the compofitor often glances from the firft to the fecond, and ia 
confcqucnce the intermediate wordi are omitted. For what has 
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tlfe j what a mockery fhould it be to fwear? 
But thou doft fwcar only to be forfworn ; 
And moft forfworn , to keep -what thou doft fwear. 
Therefore, thy latter vows , againft thy firft , 
Is in thyfclf rebellion to thyfelf: 
And better conqueft never canft thou make ^ 
Than arm thy conftant and thy nobler parts 
Againft thefe giddy loofe fuggcftions: 
Upon which better part our prayers come in, 
If thou vouchfafe them : but, if not, then knowy 
The peril of our curfes light on thee; 
So heavy ^ as thou fhalt not (hake them ofF, 
But, in defpalr, die under their black weight. 

AuST. Rebellion , flat rebellion ! 

Bast. Will't not be? 

Will not a calfs-fkin flop that mouth of thine ? 

Levst. Father^ to arms! 

Blanch. Upon thy wedding day? 

Againft the blood that thou haft married? 
What, fhall our feaft be kept with flaughter'd men? 
Shall braying trumpets,^ and loud churlifh drums, — 

been loft, it it qo'W in vain to feeV; T have tbefefore atdopted the 
Emendation i^ade by Mr. Pope, which makes fome kind of feufe. 

Malone. 

' braying trumpets, ] Bray appears to haVe been particularly 

applied to exprefs the harfh grating found of the triimpet. So f 
in Spenfcr's f tf^ry Queen y h, IV. c. xii. ft. 6: 

^* A.nd when it ceaft ihtiil ttompets loud did hay^** 
Again, R. IV. c. iv. ft. 4S. 

' ♦v Then (htilling trompets loudly *gan to btay,** 
And elfewhere in the play before us : 

«^« -; — Hard.refounding trumpets* dreadful bray,** 
Again, in Hamlet r 

•' The trumpet (hall *fay put . " 

Gawin Douglas, in his tranfladon of the iEneid, i^endefs ^^fub 

axe ionanti " (Lib. V. v. 820:) 

^^ Under the brayand- quhelis and affiltre. ** 
fiUckmare is ridiculed ia thcDnncUd^ (B. U,) (ot tndiav curing 
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Clamours of hell, — be meafures *to our pomp? 
O hufband , hear me ! — - ah , alack , how new 
Is hufband in my mouth ! -^ even for that name, 
Which till this time my tongue did ne'er pro- 
nounce. 
Upon my knee I beg, go not to arms 
Againft mine uncle, 

Const. O , upon my knee , 

Made hard with kneeling, I do pray to thee, 
Thou virtuous Dauphin , altet not the doom 
Fore- thought by heaven. 

Blanch. Now I Q^all fee thy l9ve ; What motive 
may 
Be ftronger with thee than the name of wife? 

CoNSTv That which upholdeth him that thee 
upholds, 
His honour : O, thine honour, Lewis, thine honour! 

Lew. I mufe, ^ your majefty doth feem fo cold^ 
When fuch profound refpeits do pull you on. 

h ennoble this word hy applying it to the Jound of armour i war, kt. 
He might bave pleaded tbefe authorities , and that of MiltOD: 
**• Arms on armour clafliing brafd 
"Horrible difcord. " Paradife Lojl ^ h. V[. v. 209. 
Nor did Gray, fcrupulous as he was in language, rejc£b it in 
the Bard: 

*• Heard ye the din of battle bray ? " Holt White. 

^ be meafures ~] The mea/ures ^ it has already been more 

than once obferved, were a fpecies offolemu dance in our author*s 
time. 

This fpeech is formed on the following lines in the old play: 
'* Blanch, And will your grace upon your wedding-day 
** Forfake your bride, and follow dreadful drums? 
*' PhiL Drums (hall be muiick to this wedding day. ** ^ 

Malone. 
• / mufe , ] i. e. I wonder. Reed. 

So, in Middleion's '^ Tragi- Coomodie , called the Witch i'' 
'* And why thou ftaift fo long, I mu/e ^ 
** Since the aix*s fo fwcet and good. " Steeysns* 
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Pand. I will denounce a curfe up6n his head. 

K. Phi. Thou (halt not need ;— England, PU fall 
. from thee. 

Const. O fair return of banifliM majefty! 

Eli. O foul revolt of French inconflancy! 

K. John. France, thou (halt rue this hout within 
this hour. 

Bast. Old time the clock -fetter, that bald fcx- 
' ton time , 
Is it as he will? well then, France (hall rue. 

Blanch. The funs o'ercaft with blood: Fair 
day , adieu ! 
Which is the fide that I mtift go withal ? 
I am with both: each army hath a hand; 
And , in their rage , I having hold of both , 
They whirl afunder , and difmember me. ^ 
Jlulband, I cannot pray that thou may'ft win ; 
Uncle , I needs muft pray that thou may'ft lofc ; 
Father , I may not wifh the fortune thine ; 
Grandam , I will not wi(h thy wiilhes thrive : 
Whoever wins, on that fide (hall I lofe; 
Affured lofs , before the match be play'd. 

Lew. Lady , with me; with me thy fortune lies; 

Blanch. There whfere my fortune lives, there 
my life dies. 

K.John. Coufin, go drawourpuiflancetpgether. — - 

[ Exit Baftard. 
France, I am burn'd up with inflaming wrath; 
A rage, whofe heat hath this condition, 
That nothing can allay, nothing but blood, 
The blood, and deareft - valued blood, of France. 

• they whirl afunder , and dijmeniher me, J Alluding to % wcU- 
known Roman punifhment : 

*i Metium in divcrfa quadrigae 

" Diftulerant. " Mneid. VIU. 64^. S liviNS. 
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K, Phi. Thy rslge (hall burn thee up, and thou 
(halt turn 
To aflies , ere our blood (hall quench that fire : 
Look to thyfelf , thou art in jeopardy. 

K.John. No more than he that threats. — To arms 
let's hie ! [ Exeunt. 

S C E N E II. 

The Jame. Plains near Angiers, 

Alarums^ Excurjions. Enter M^ Baftard, with 
Austria's head, 

Bast. Now, by my life, this day grows wondrous 
hot, 
Some airy devil ^ hovers in the fky , 

^ Some z\vy devil — ] Sbakfpeare here probably alludes to the 
diftindions and divtfions of fome of the demonologifts , fo much 
regarded in his time. They diftributed the devils into ditferent 
tribes and clafies , each of which had its peculiar qualities , at- 
tributes , Sec. 

Thefe are defcribed at length in Burton's Anatomic oj Melan^ 
eholy ^ Part. I. fed. ii., p, 45, i632 : 

** Of ihefe fublunary devils — Pfellus makes fix kinds ;^ fiery, 
aeriall , terreftriall, watery , and fubterrancan devils, befides thofe 
faieries, fatyres, nymphes," ^c. 

*^ Fiery fpirits or divells are fucb as commonly work^ by blaz- 
ing ftarres, fire -drakes , and counterfeit funues and m^ones, and fit 
on (hips* mafts, " ^c. ifc, 

«^ Aeriall fpirits or divells are fuch as keep quarter mofl part 
in the aire, caufe many tempefts, thunder and lightnings, teare 
cakes, fire fteeples , houfes, ftrike men and beafts, make it raiue 
fiones, " ifc. PtRCY, 

There is a minute defcription of different devils or fpirits, and 
their different fundions , in Fierce PennileJ'e his Supplication^ iSgs: 
"With refped to the paffagc in queftion, take the following; ** — the 
fpixits of the aire will mixe themfelves with thunder and lightning, 
and fo injedihe clyme where they raife any tcmpeft, that fodainely 
great mortalitie (hall enfue to the inhabitants. The fpirits oi Jire 
have their manfious ynder the regions of the moone. ** U£md£RSON. 

^ Vol. XI. G c 
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And pours down mifchicf* Anftria'shead'Ueibere; 
While Philip breathes. ^ 

Enter Kirfg John , Arthur , and Hubert. 

K.John, Hubert, keep this boy: ^— Philip ,* 
make up : - 
My mother is affailed in our tent, * 
And ta'en, I fear. 

Bast. My lord, I refcuM her; 

Her highnefs is in fafety, fear you not: 
But on, my liege; for very little pains 
Will bring this labour to an happy end. [ Exeunt. 

* Here Mr. fopie, without authority, adds Uom the old play 
already meniioned : / 

*' Thus hath king RichardV fon perform'd his vow, 
•» And ofFtr'd AuRria's blood for facrifice 
»' Unto hi-s father*s ever -living foul. ** Steevens. 
^ Hubert , k($p this boy , ] Thus the old copies. Mr. Tytwhitt 
would read : 

Huherty keep thou this hoy: . Steevens. 

® Philip , ] Here the King, who had knighted him by the 

name of Sir Richard ^ calls him by his former name. Siteevens. 
9 My mother is availed in our ient^] The author has not attended 
clofcly to the hiltory. The Queen-mother, whom King John had 
made Regent in Anjou, was in pofTeHion of the town of-'Mirabeau 
in that province. On the approach of the French army with 
Arthur at their head, ihc fcnt letters to King John to come to her 
relief; which he did immediately. As he advanced to the town, 
be encountered the army that lay before it, routed them , and toolc 
Arthur prifoder. The Queen in the mean wbilfe remained in per- 
fed fe'curity in the cafile of Mirabeau. 

Such is the bcft authenticated account. Other hiftorians how- 
ever fay that Arthur took Elinor prifoner. The author of_the old 
pUy had followed them. In that piece Elinor is taken by Arthur, 
and refcucd by her fon. Malome* 
/ 
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SCENE III. 

The fame. 

Alarums ; Excurjions ; Retreat. Enter King John, 
Elinor , ArthOR, the Ballard, Hubert, and Lords. 

K. John. So fhall it be; your grace fhall ftay 
behind, [ iTo ttiNOR. 

So ftrongly guarded. — Coufin, look not fad: 

[ To Arthur. 
Thygrandam loves thee; and thy uncle will 
As dear be to thee as thy father was. 

Arth. O , this will make my mother die v^tt 

grief. 
K. John. Coufin^ [ To the Baftard. ] away for 
England; hafle before:. 
And , ere our coming , fee thou fhake the bags 
Of hoarding abbots ; ithprifoned angels 
Set thou at liberty : '^ the fat ribs of peace 
Mud by the hungry now be fed upon : ^ ^ 
Ufe our commiffion in his utmoft force. 

^ Set thou at liberty •• ] The word t^ou ( which is wanting in the 
old copy) was judiciouUy iddcd, for the fake of metre, by Sir T. 
Hanmer. Steevens. 

3 He fat ribs oj peace 

Mufi by the hungry now be fed upon:] Thii word now feems 
a very. idle term here, and conveys no fatisfadory idea. An anti- 
thefis , and oppofition of terms, fo perpetual with our author, 
requires : 

Mujl by the hungry war be Jed upon. 
War, demanding a large expence, is very poetically faid to be 
hungry^ and to prey on the wealth and /a/ oi peace, 

Warburton. 

This emendation is better than the former word, but yet not 

neceflary. Sir T. Hanmer reads — hungry maw , with Icfs de* 

viatioQ from the common reading , but with not fo much force 

or elegance as war^ Johnsok. 

C C 2 
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Bast. Bell, book, and candle ^ Ihall not drive 
rae back , 
When gold and filver becks n^c to come on. , 
1 leave your highneis : — Grandam , 1 will pray 



Either emendation may be unneceflary. Perhaps , the hungry 
now is this hungry injlani. Shakfpeare ufcs the word now as a 
fubflaniive, in Meafure for Meafure: 

*' ' — till this very now ^ 

«^ When men were fond, I fmil'd and wonder'd how. ** 

Steevens. 
The meaning, I think , is, »* — the fat ribs of peace muft now be 
fed upon by the hungry troops,** — to whom fome (hare of this 
ccclefiaftical fpoil would naturally fall. Th.e cxpreffion , like many 
other of our author's, is taken from the facred writings: " And 
there he maketh the hungry to dwell, that they may prepare a city 
for habitation. ** loyih Ffalm, — Again: ** He hath filled iki 
hungry with good things,** 8cc. 5/. Luke ^ i. 53. 

This interpretation is fupported by the paflage in the old play, 
which is here imitated : 

*' Philip , I make thee chief in this affair ; 
*' Raufack their abbeys, cloyfters , priories, 
*' Convert their coin unto my Joldiers' ufe. '* 
When I read this paffage in the old play, the firft idea thatfuggefied 
itfelfwas, that a word had dropped out at the preis, in the line 
before us , and that our author wrote : 

Muji by ike hungry foldiers now be fed on. 
But the interpretation above given render^ any alteration un- 
neceflary, Malone. 

^ Bell , book, and candle — ] In an account of the Romilh curfc 
given by Dr. Grey , it appears that thr^e candles were extinguiflicd, 
one by one, in different parts of the execration. Johnson. 

I me^t with the fame expreffion in Ram^Alley ^ or M^rry Tritij, 
1611 : ^ 

** I'll have a prieft (hall mumble up a marriage 
»* Without bell^ book ^ or candle,"* Steevens. 
In Archbifhop' Wiuchelfea's fentences of excommunication , 
anno 1298, (fee Johnfon's Ecclefiajiical Laws ^ Vol. II.) it is di- 
reded that the fentence againft iufringers of certain articles fhould 
be " — throughout explained f'n or</^r in Englifh, w\ih betls tolling^ 
and candles lighted, that it may caufe the greater dread; for l:iy- 
jnen have greater regard to this folemnity , than to the effeft of fuch 
lentences.*' See Dodfley*s Old Plays, Vol. XII. p. 3^7, «dit. 1780. 

Reeb. 
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(If ever I remember to^bc holy, 
For your fair fafety ; fo I kifs your hand. 
' Eli. Farewell, -my gentle coufin. 

K.John, Coz, farewell. 

[ Exit Baftard. 
Eli, Come hitter, little kinfman; hark, a word. 
"[She takes Arthur ajide. 
K.John. Come hither, Hubert. O my gentle 
Hubert , 
We owe thee much; within this wall of fleih 
There is a foul, counts thee her creditor, 
And with advantage means to pay thy love: 
And, iriy good friend, thy voluntary oath 
Lives in this bofom, dearly cheriftied. 
Give me thy hand. I had a thing to fay,.,^ 
But I will fit it with fomc better time. ^ 
By heaven , Hubert , I am ^Imoft afhamM 
To fay what good refpe£l I have of thee. 
Hub. I am much bounden to your majefty. 
K. John. Good friend, thou haft no caufe to fay 
fo yet: - 

But thou (halt have ; and creep time ne'er ib 

flow. 
Yet it fball come, for me to do thee good, 
I had a thing to fay, — But let it go : 
The fun is in the heaven ; and the proud 
Attended with the pleafures of the world. 



♦ with fo^me better time- ] The old copy reads -^./un*. Cor-r- 

rcQed by Mr. Pope. Th^ fame roiftake has 'happened in twelfth 
Night. See that play, Vol. V. p. 279, n. 8. In Nlacheth, Ad IV. 
fc. ult. we have -^ "This time gbe& manly, '* inftead of— T'*Thi» 
tune goes manly. *' Ma lone. 

In the handwriting of Shakfpeare*s age , the words /itnc and tuMi 
are fcarccly to be diftinguifhed from each other. Stesv£N8. 

G c3 
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Is all too wanton, and too full of gawds, ^ 
To give me audience : —If the midnight bell 
Did, with his iron tongue and brazen mouth, 
Sound one unto the drowfy race of night; ^ 



^ full a/ gawds,! Gawds zt^ any (bpwy ornaments, Sq, 

p The Dumb Knight, i633: 

^^ To caper in his grave, and w^h vain gawds 
*' Trick up his coffin. " * 

Sec Uidjummer Nighfs Dream, Vol. VH. p. 7. n. 8. Steevens. 

^ Sound one unto the drow/y race of night;] Old capy — Sound 
pn — . Stefven^. 

W^ fliould read — 5oMiiJ one — . War^urton. 

I ihould fuppofc the meaning of ^-^ found on y 10 be this: If the 
piidnight bell, by repeated Jirokrs, was to ha/ten away the' race of 
beings who are hvtjy at that hour , or quicken ni^ht itfelf in iti 
progrejs; the mornitjg bell (that is, the bell that flrik.cs one) coul4 
not, w'iih ftrid propriety, be made the agcui; for the bell has 
ceafcd to be in the fcrvicc of night, when it proclaims the arrival 
of day. Sound on may alfo liave a peculiar propriety , becaufe by 
the repetition of the flrokes at twelve, it ^ives a much more for- 
cible warning than when it only ftrikes one* 

Such was once my opinion concerning the old I'cading ; but oi^ 
re-confideration , its propriety cannot appear 'more doubtful to any 
one ilun to myfelf. 

It is too'laie to talk of haften^ng the night wheri the arrival of 
the morning is announced; and I am afraid that the repeated 
ftrokcs have Icfs of folcmoity than the (ingle notice, as they lake 
from the horror and awful file'ncc here dtfciibcd'as io propitious to 
the dreadful purpofes of thei king. Though the hour of one be 
not the natural midnight, it is yet the moH folemn jaoomcnt of the 
poetical one ; and Shakfpeare himfelf has chofen to introduce bis 
Ohoft in Hamlet ^ 

** The bell then beating one,** Steevens. 

The word one is here, as in many other paCfages in thefc plays, 
Vfitten on in the old copy, Mr. Theobi^ld made the corredion. 
He lijcewife fubftiiuted urito for into, the reading of the original 
copy; a change that requires no fupport. In Chaucer and other 
old writers one is ufually written on. See Mr. Tyrwhiti's Gloflary 
to The Canterbury J ales. So once was anciently written ons. And 
it ftiould lecm from « quibbling paflajgc in The Two Gentlemen of 
Verona, that one, iu forae counties at leaft, was pronounced in our 
author's time as if written on. Hence the tranfcriber's ear might 
cafily have deceived him. One of the perfonswhom I employed 
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If this fame were a churchyard where we Rand, 
And thou poffeffed with a thoufand wrongs; 



to read aloud to mic each (hcet of the prefcnt work [Mr. Malonc's 
edition of our author] before it was printed oS ^ conHanily fo^inded 
the word one in this manner. He was a native of Hereford (hire. 
The inftance* that are found in the original editions of our 
duthor's plays, in which on is printed inftead of on^, are fo numerous, 
that there cannot, in my ^pprehenfion , be the fmalleft doubt that 
one is the true reading in the line before us. Thus, in Coriolanus^ 
edit. 1623 , p. i5: 

*» This double worfliip , — 

" Where on part does difdain with caufe , the otheij 

*' Infult without all rcafon." 
Again', in. Cymbeline, i623, p. 38o: 

** perchance he fpoke not; but, 

*' Like a full-acorn'd boar, a Jarmen on , " &c. 
Again, in Romeo and JuHti ^ i623 , p. 66 : 

** And thou, and Romeo, prefs on heavie bier.*' 
Again, in The Comedy of Errors ^ 1623, p. 94: 

'' Oti, whofe hard heart is button'd up with fleel. " 
Again,' in All's viell that ends well, 162S, p. 240 : *' A good tra- 
veller is fomething at the latter end of a dinner,—- but on that ties 
three thirds, " 8cc. 

Again, in Love's Lahdurs Lojl , quarto, iSgS: 

^ ** On, whom the muhck of his 0\yn vaiu tongue — ,** 
Again, ibid, edit i623 , p. i33: / 

** (?n , her hairs were gold, cryflal the other's eye's, 'V 
The fame fpelling is found in many other books. So, in Hol- 
land's Suetonius ^ x6o6, p; 14: — he caught from on of them of 
trumpet, '* Sec. 

I fliould not have produced fo many paffages to prove a faft of 
which no one can be ignorant, who has i\\t Jlighieji knowUdqe of the 
^arly editions of thefe plays, or of our old writers, had not the 
author of Remarks, &c. on the lajl Edition of Shatfpeare , afferted, 
with that modejiy and accuracy by which his pamphlet is diflinguiftied, 
that the obfervation contained in the former part of tliis note was 
made by one totally unacquainted with the old copies , and that 
V it would be difhcult to find 2i Jingle injlance'' in which on and 
cne are confounded in ihofc copies. • 

I fufpeft that we hav^ too hattily in this line fubftituted unto for 
into J for into feems to have been frequently ufed for un/C" in Shak» 
fpeare's time. So , in Harfnct's Declaration, See, i6o3: ** — when 
the nimble Vice would ikip up nimbly — i»/o the devil's neck. 

C c 4 
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Or if that furly fpirit, melancholy, 

Had bak'd thy blood, and inadc it heavy, thick; 

( Which , elfe , runs tickling up and down the veins. 

Making that idiot; laughter, keep men's eyes, 

And drain their cheeks to idle merriment, 

A paflion hateful to my purpofes; ) 

Or if that thou could'ft fee me without eyes. 

Hear me whhout thine ears, and make reply 

Without a tongue, ufing conceit alone, ' 

Without eyes, ears, and harmful found of words; 

Then, in defplte of brooded * watchful day. 

Again, in Daniel's Civil Wars^ B. IV. folio ,/i6o2: 
" She doth confpire to have him made away , 
** Thrufi thereinto not only with her pride, 
•' But by her father's courtfel and confent. " 
Again , in our poet's f^i^g Henry V : 

** Which to reduce into our former favour — — . *' 
Again, in his Will:— '*! commend my foul into the hands of God, 
my creator. *' 
Again, in King Henry F^//.* 

«( . . Yes , that goodnefs 

J* Of gleaning all the land's wealth into one. " 
i, e. into one man. Here we ftiould now certainly write ** unto one.*" 
Independently indeed of what has been now ftated, into ought 
to be reftored. So, Marlowre in his King Edward II, iSgS: 

»* I'll thunder fuch a peal into his earei^ " kc, Malone. 
Shakfpcare may be reftored into obfcurity. I retain Mr, Theo- 
bald's correfiion; for though '* thundering a peal into a man's 
ears " is good Englifli , I do not perceive that fuch an expreffion 
as ** founding one into a drowfy rate , " is countenanced by any 
example hitherto produced. Steevens. 

7 ujing conceit alone , ] Conceit here , , as in many Other 

places, (ignities conception^ thought. So, in A*. Richard HI: 
*' There's fome conceit or other likes him well, 
♦» When that he bids good' morrow with fuch fpirit." 

Malone. 

• -, — r brooded -^ ] So the old copy. Mr. Pope reads ^ broad- 

eyd^ which alteration, however elegant, maybe unneceffary. All 

animals while brooded \ i. e. with a brood oj joukg ones under their 

pTOtedlion^ are remarkably vigilant.—^ — The King fays of Hamlet: 

»* , — fomething's in his foul 

*^ O'er which his melancholy fits at brood, " 
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I would Into thy bofora pour my thoughts: 
But ah, I will not: — Yet I love thee well ; 
Ail d, by my troth, I thiilk, thou lov'ft me well. 
^ Hub. So well, that what you bid me undertake, 
Though th^it my death were adjui^ft to my aft, 
By heaven, Td do't. 

K.John. Donotlknow, thouwould'ft? 

Good Hubert, Hubert, Hubett, throw thine eye 
On yon young boy : I'll tell thee what, my friend, 
He is a very ferpent in my way; 
And, whercfoe'er this foot of mine doth tread, 
He lies before me : Doft thou underftand me? 
Thou art his keeper. 

Hub. And I'll keep him To, 

That he fhall not oflFend your majefty, 

K.John. Death. 

Hub. My lord? 

K. John. A grave. 

' Hub. He fliall not live. 

K. John. Enough. 

1 could be merry now: Hubert, I love thee; 
Well, ril not fay what I intend for thee : 

Remember.^ Madam, fare you well: 

ril fend thofe powers o'er to your majefty.; 

Milton alfo, in V Allegro^ defires Melancholy to— , 

** Find out feme uncouth cell 

«^ Where brooding dztkntCs fpreads hh jealous wings:** 
plainly alluding to the watchjulnefs of fo^wls while they are fitting. 

Steevens* 

Breodedy I apprehend, is here ufcd, with our author's ufual li- 
cence, for brooding; i. e. day, who is as vigilant, as ready wiiU 
open eye to mark what is done in his prcfencc, as an animal at 
brood. Malone. 

9 RemetnbiT, ] This is one of the Ccencs to which may bo 
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Elt. My bleffing go with thee! 

K.John. For England, couGn : * 

Hubert fhall be your man, attend on you 
With all true duty.— -On toward Calais, ho ! 

[ Exeunt. 

SCENE IV. 

The fame. The French King's Tent. 

Enter King Philip, Lewis, Pandulph, and 
Attendants. 

K. Phi. So, by a roaring, tcmpeft on the fl-crod, 
A whole armado ^ of convicted fail ^ 
Is fcatter'd, and disjoined from fellowfliip. 

promifcd a lading commcDdation. Art could add little to its per- 
fedion^ and time ilfelf can fubftra£t nothing from its beauties. 

Steevens, 

* For EiigUni^ coufin.:] The old copy — ' ' 
For England, coujin, go: 
I have omitted the laft ufelefs and redundant word, which the eye 
of the coropo0tor fecms to have caught from the preceding he- 
miftich, SrEEVENS. 

King John, after he had taken Arthur prifoner, fent htm to the 
town of Falaife in Normandy, under the care of Hubert, his 
Chamberlain; from whence be was afterwards removed to Rouen, 
and delivered to the cuftody of Robert dc Veypont. Here he was 
fecrctly put to death. Malone. 

' A whole armado — j This fimilitudc, as little as it makes 
for the purpofc in hand,^ was, I do not-qucftion, a very takitig one 
when the play was firft reprefcnted ; which was a winter or two at 
inoft after the Spanf/h invafion in i588. It was in reference like- 
wife to that glorious period that Shakfpeare concludes h^s play in 
that triumphant manner r 

(c This England never did, nor never fhall, 
ct Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror," Sec. 
But the whole play abounds with touches reUtive to the then pof- 
turc of affairs. . Warburton. 

This play, fo, far as I can difcovcr, was not played till a long 
time after the defeat of iht '.rmndo. The old piay, I think, wanis 
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Pand. Courage and comfort! all fliall yet go 

well. 
K. Phi, What can go well, when wx have run 
fo ill? 
Are we not beaten ? Is not Anglers loft ? 
Arthur ta'cn prifoner? divers de^r friends flain? 
And bloody England into England gone, 
O-erbearing interruption, fpite of France ? 

Lew. What he hath won, tbat hath he forti- 
fied : 
So hot a fpeed with fuch advice difposM, 
Such temperate order in fo fierce a caufc/ 
Doth want example : Who hath read, or heard, 
Of any kindred 96lion like tp this? 

K. Phi. Well could I bear that England hath this 
praife, 
So wc could find fome pattern of our ftiamc. 



this (Itmle. The commentator fhould DOt baye af^rmed what he 
^ao only guefs. Johnson. 

Armado is a Spanifli word fignifying z fleet of war. The arma40 
in 1 388 was called fo by way of diftindion. ISteevens. 

* — — of convided fail — ] OYerpowcred, bafl^ed, deflroyed. 
To conviSl and 10 canvince were in our author's time fynpnymouf. 
See Minfheu's Did. 1617: » To convitl^ or convince, a Lat. 
(onviSus^ overcome.'* So, in M^c^^^A .* 

ct , — their malady convinces 

*' The great afl'ay of art." 

Mr. Pope, who ejeded from the text almoft every wpird that 
\\t did not underfland, reads — colU6led (&i\f and the change was too 
haflily adopted by the fubfequent editors. 

See alfo Florio's Italian Di5. ibgS, •' Convitio^ van^^uiflied, 
conviBedi copvinced." Malone. 

* in Jo Jierce a caufe, ] We Oiould i'ead cowfcy i. t,_marck* 

The Oxford editor condefcendi to thi) emendation. 

Warburton, 

Change is needlefs. A Jierce cauft is a caufe conduced with 
precipitation, u Fierce wretchednefs,'* in Timon^ is, hajijy Judden 
mijery, Steevens. 
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£/«/er Constance. 

Look, who comes here !^ a grave unto a foul ; 
Holding the eternal fpirit, againft her will. 
In the vile prifon of afflifled breath 'J — 
I pr'ythce, lady, ,go away with me. 



^ — a grave unto ajoul; 
Holding tie eternal fpirit ^ ag^injl ler will^ ^ 

In the vile prifon of aJffliBed breath: ] I think we (hould read 
earth. The pafTage feems to have been copied from Sir Jhomas 
More: " If the body be to the fonle a prifon^ how ftrait a prifoa 
1 maketh he the body, that ftuflFeih it with riff-raff^ that the foulc 
can have no room to ftirre itfelf — but is, as it were, enclofed not 
in a prifon, but in a grave," Farmer. 

Perhaps the old reading is juftifiable. S09 in Meafure for Mea» . 
fure : 

** To be imprifond in the viewlcfs winds,'' Steevens, 

It appears from the amendment propofed by Farmer, and by the 
quotation adduced by Steevens in fupport of the pld reading; that 
they both confider this paflagc in the fame light, and fuppofe that 
King Philip intended to fay, «* that the breath was the prifoa 
of the foul;'* but I ^think they have miftaken the fenfe of it ; and 
that by *' the" vile prifon of afflided breath," he means the fame 
vile prifon in which the breath is confined ; that is, the body. 

In the fecond fcene of the fourth ad, K. John fays to Hubert, 
fpeaking of what pafled in his own mind : 

** Nay, in the body of this fleflily land, 
^S This kingdom, this coN^n; of blood and bres^th* 
•* Hoftility and civil tumult reign.*' 
And Hubert fays in the following fcene : 

'* If I, in ad, confent, or fin of thought, 
<^ Be guilty of the dealing that fweet breath 
" Which was embounded in this beauteou& clay, 
*' May hell w^nt pains enough to torture me ! '* 
It is evident thtit, in this laft pall'age, the breath is confidered as 
embounded in the body ; but I will not venture to aflcrt that the 
fame inference may with equal certainty be drawn from the former. 

M. Mason. 

There is furely no need of change. ci The vile prifon of 
afflided breath," is the body, the prifon in which the dijrejfed foul 
is confined. 
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Const. Lo, now ! now fee the ifluc of your 
peace ! 

K. Phi. Patience, good laxly! comfort, gentle 
Conflance! 

Const. No, I dcfy^ all counfel, all redrefs, 
But that which ends all counfel; true redrefs, 
Death, death: — O amiable lovely death ! 
Thou odoriferous ftench ! found rottennefs ! 
Arife forth from the couch of lafting night, . 
TL hou hate and terror to profperity, 
And I -will kifs thy deteftable bones; 
And put my eyeballs in thy vanity brows ; ' 
And ring thefe fingers with thy houfehold worms ; 
And flop this gap of breath * with fulfome duft, 
And be a carrion monfter like thyfelf : 
Come, grih on me ; and 1 will think thou fmiFft, 
And bufs thee as thy wife ! ^ Mifery's love,* 
O, come to me! • 



We have the fame image in K, Henry VI, Part HI: 
** Now my foul's palace is become her prifon," 
Again, more appofitely, in his Rape of Lucrece : 

> ii Even here (he (heathed in her harmlefs breaft * 

«« A harmful kuife, that thence her fo|il uuflieath'd ; 
•** That blow did bail it from the deep unrcft 
»* Of that polluted prifon where it breath'd/' Malone. 
1 JVo, / defy, 8cc.] To defy anciently fignificd to refufe. So, in 
Romeo and Juliet: 

♦* 1 do defy thy commiferation." Steevens. 

* And flop this gap of breath — ] The gap of breath is the mouth 5 
the outlet from whence the breath ifTucs. Malone. 

• And bufs thee as thy wife i ] Thus the old copy. The word 
bufs^ however, being now only ufcd in vulgar language, our mo- 
dern editors have exchanged it for kifs. The former is ufed by 
Drayton, in the third canto of his Barons' Wars^ where Qucea 
Ifabel fays: 

** And we by figus fcnt many a fccrct ^«/i." 
Again, in Spenfer's Faery Queen^ 5. III. c. x : 
** But every fatyre firft ttid give a buje 
** T« Hellenorc i fo bujfes did abound/* 
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K. Phi. O fair afiBiftion, peac^. 

Const. No, no, I will not, having breath to 
cry : — 
O, that my tongue wetcJn the thunder's mouth! 
Then with a pafGon would 1 (hake the world ; 
And roufe from fleep that fell anatomy, ;, 

Which cannot hear a lady's feeble voice. 
Which (corns a, modern invocation/ 

Pand. Lady, you utter madnefs, and not for-^ 
row. 

Const. Thou art not holy ^ to belie me fo{ 
1 am not mad : this hair I tear, is mine; 
My name is Conftanee ; I was Geffrey's wife ; 
Young Arthur is my fon, and he is to(t: 
I am not mad;— -I would to heaven, 1 were! 
For then, 'tis like I fliould forget myfelf : 
O, if 1 could, what grief fliould I forget!— 
Preach fome philofophy to make me mad, 

Agaia, Stanyhurft the tranflatDr of Virgil^ i582, renders 

li o/cula libavit natge •' 

i( Buji his prittye parrat praiing/* 8cc. St£EVENS. 

^ Mijcrys love, he. ] Thou, death, who art courtedhy Miferj td 
come to his' relief, O corae to me. So before : 

II Thou hate and terror to profperify." Malone. 

* — . — .modern invocation.] It is hard to fay what Shakfpeare 
Ineans by modern: it is not oppofcd to ancient. In AW swell thai 
tnds weliy fpeaking of a girl in contempt, he ufes this word i 
'* her modern grace." It apparently means fqmeihiog Jlight and 
inconfderable. Johnson. 

Modern^ is trite, ordinary^ common, 
So^ in As you like it : 

*' Full of wife faws, and modern inftances.'* 
Again, in Antony and Cleopatra : 

it As we greet modern friends withal." Steevens; 

' Thou art not holy^] The word not, which is not in the old 
copy, (evidently omitted by the carelefTnefs of the tranfcriber, or 
compoiitor, ) was infcrted in the fourth foUo. Maloi^kv 
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And thou fhalt be canoniz'd, cardinal ; 
For, being not mad, but fenfible of grief, 
My reafonable part produces reafon 
How I may be delivered of thefe woes, . 
And teaches me to kill or hang myfelf t 
If I were mad, I ihould fotget my fon ; 
Or madly think, a babe of clouts were he: 
I am not mad; too well, too well I. feel 
The different plague of each calamity, 

K. Phi. Bind up thofe treffes : ^ O, what love I 
note 
' In the fair multitude of thofe her hairs ! 

Where but by chance a hlver drop hath fallen, 
Even to that drop ten thoufand wiry friends ' 
Do glew themfelves in fociable grief; 

® Bind up thd/e irejfes:] It was ncccffary that Conftatjce fliould 
be interrupted, becaufe a paffion fo violent cannot be bdrne long. 
I wi(h the following fpeechcs had been equally happy ; but they 
only ferve to (how, how difficult it Js to maintain the pathetick. 

long. JOHliSON. 

7 wiry friends — *] The old copy reads — wiry fiends. 

Wiry is aa adjedive ufed \xy Heyvyood, in his Silver Age^ 161 3 : 
CI My vaffal furies, with their wiery firings, 
'* Shall la(h thee hence." Steevens. 
Mr. Pope made the emendation. Malone. 

Fiends is obvioufly a typographicaV' error. As the epithet unry 
is here attributed to hair; fo, in another defcription the hair of 
Apollo fupplies the ofiice of wire. In the Injirudiom to thf com^ 
mijfidners Jor the choice of a wife for Prince Arthur^ it is direded 
(I tp note the eye-browes" of the young Queen of Naples ( who, 
after the death of Arthur, was married to Henry Vill. and di- ' 
vorced by him for the fake of Anna Bulloygn). They anfwer, 
tc Her browes are of a browne heare, very fmall, like a wyre of 
heore,** Thus alfo, Gafcoigne : ^ 

** Firft for her head, the hairs were not of gold, 
M But of fomc other raettall farrc more fine, 
(t Wherof each crinet feemed to behold. 
« Like gUftring wyars agaiuft the funuc that jQaine.'* 

Henley. 
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Like true, infeparablc, faithfal loves, 
Sticking together in calamity. * 

Const. To England, if you will.* 

K. Phi. ' ^ Bind up your hairs. 

Const. Ye^, that I will; And wherefore will I 
do it? 
I tore them from their bonds ; and cried aloud, 
that theft hands could Jo redeem my Jon, 
As they have given thefe hairs their liberty ! 
But now I envy at their liberty, 
And will again commit them to their bonds, 

Becaufe my poor child is a prifoner 

And, father cardinal, I have heard you fay. 
That we (hall fee and know our friends in heaven: 
If that be true, I fhall fee my boy again; 
For, fince the birth of Cain, the firft male child. 
To him that did but yefterday fufpire,^ 
There was not fuch a gracious creature born. * 

• To England if you will, ] Neither the Freoch king nor Pan- 
dulpb, has faid a word of England, fince the entry of Gonftance. 
Perhaps therefore, in defpair, (he means to addrcfs the abfent King 
John: ** Take my fOn to England, if you will;" — now that he is 
in your power, I have no profped of feeing him again. It is 
therefore of no confequence to me where he is. Malone. 

• bui yefterday fufpire^ ] To fufpire in Shakfpeare, I believe, 

only means to breathe. So, in K, Henry IV, Part II: 

(I Did he fufpire, that light and weigktlefs down 
tc Perforce muft move.** 
Again, in a Copy of Verfes prefixed to Thomas Powell's Paf- 
Jionate Foei, 1601: 

u Beleeve it, I fufpire no freflier aire, 

u Than are my hopes of thee, and they fiand faire.** 

Steevens. 

* a gracious creature born', ] Gracious^ i. e. gractful. So, 

in Albion s Triumph^ a. Mafque, i63i: 

ti on the which [the freeze) were feftoons of feveral fruits 

in their natural colours, on whkb, in gracious poftures, lay children 
fleeping.'* 
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But now will canker forrpw 6at my bud, 
And chafe the native beauty from his cheek, 
And he will look as hollow as a ghoft; 
As dim and meagre as an ague^s fit; 
And fo he'll die ; and, rifing fo again. 
When 1 Ihall meet him. in the coijrt of heaven 
I fhall'not know him: therefore never, never 
Mufl I behold my pretty Arthur more. 

Pand. You hold too heinous a refpeft of griief. 

Const. He talks to me, that never had a fon»^ 

K* Phi. You are as fond of grief, as of your 
child. 

Const. Grief fills the room np of my abfent 
child/ 
Lies in his bed, walks up and down with me ; 



Again, in the fame piec^: ** ■ ■..^ tbey Hood about hinii not 
in fct ranks, but in Teveral gracious poftureS. ** Steevens. 

A paflage qVaotccl by Mr. StetVcns frotti MarRon's Mulcoiiteni^ 
1604, induces n»c to think that gracious likewifc in our authors 
time included ihc idea of beauty: " — ^ — he is the moft cxquifitd 
in forging of veins, fpright*niog of eyes, — fleeking of fkinnei^ 
blufbing of cheeks, — > blanching and bleaching of teeth, that evef 
made an ould lady gracious by torch-lightk ** Malone. , 

' He talis to me^ that never hid a /on. ] To tht fame ]purpoft 
Macdu£f obfcrves^^ 

•»' He has no childten. ** 
This thought occurs alfo in King Hent^ f^L Part IIL 

Stuvihi* 

< Grief Jills the room Up of my ahfent child^] 

*'^ Perfruitur lachrymii, & amat pro cdnjuge luBum, *' 

Lucan, lib. 1X» 
Maynard, a French t>oet, has the fame thought: 
»• Qui me confole, excite ma colere, 

** £t le repoi eft un bien que je crainsi 
•* Mon deuil me plait, & me doit toujouts plaire^ 
«« // mi tient lieu dt $elU que je plains* Malons« 

Vol. XI. B d 
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Puts on his pretty looks, repeats liis words, 
Remembers me of all his gracious parts. 
Stuffs out his vacant garments with his form; 
Then, have I reafon to be fond of grief. 
Fate you well : had you fuch a lofs as I, 
I could give better comfort "^ than you do.-^ 
I will not keep this form upon my head, 

• [ Tearing ojff fur hcad'drejs. 
When there is fuch diforder in my wit. 
O lord! my boy, my Arthur, my fair fon! 
My life, my joy, my food, my all the world! 
My widow*comfort, and my forrows' cure ! 

[Exit., 
K. Pht. I fear fome outrage, and I'll follow her. 

[Exiu 
Lew* There's nothing in this world, can make 
me joy: ? 
Life is as tedious as a twice-told tale/ 
Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man; 

* lad you fuch ii lofs as /, 

J could give better comfort — ] This is a fentimcnt which great 
forrow always didates. Whoever cannot help himfelf cafts bis 
eyes on others for ailiftancc, and often roillakcs their inability for 
coldncfs. Johnson. 

* There's nothin/r in /A«, See] The young prince feels his defeat 
with mora feoiibility than his father. Shame operates moil ilrongly 
in the earlier years ; and when can difgrace be lefs welcome than 
wheil a man is going to his bride ? Johnson. 

^ Life is as tedious as a imce-'told tale^ ] Our author, here and in 
another play, fcems to have had the 90th Pfalm ^n his thoughts: 
** For when thou art angry, all our days are gone, we bring our 
years to an end^ as it were a tale that is told,'* So again, in 
Macbeth: 

** Ifife's but a walking ftiadow ; — 

(» .— .^ it is a tslle 

** Told by an idiot, full of found and fury, 

** Signifying nothing.*' Malone. 
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And bitter Ihame hath Ifoird the fwect world's 

tafte/ ; 

That it yields naught, but fhame, and bitternefs. 

Pand. Before the curing of a ftrong difeafc, 
Even inf the inftant of repair and health, 
The fit is ftrongeft; evils, that take leave. 
On their departure moft of all (how evil: 
What have you loft by lofing of this day? 

Lew. All days of glory, joy, and happinefs. 

Pand. If you had won it, certainly, you had. 
No, no: when fortune means tchmen moft good, 
She looks upon them with a threatening eye. 
'Tis ftrangei to think how much king John hath loft 
In this which he accounts fo clearly won : 
Are not you griev'd, that Arthtir is his prlfoner ? 

Lew. As heartily, as he is glad he hath him. 

Pand. Your mind is all as youthful as your blox)d. 
Now hear me fpeak, with a prophetick fpirit ; 
For even the breath of what I mean to fpeak 
Shall blow each duft, each flraw; each little rub, 
Out of the path which (hall direftly lead 
Thy foot to England's throne ; and, therefore, mark. 



? —— Mr /ty^f/ world's taji^] The old toipy — fwiei word, 

StE EVENS. 

The Jweei word is life; which, fays the fpeaker, ts ho longer 
{weet, yielding now nothing but (hame and bitternefs. Mr. P<)pe, 
with fomc plaufibility, but certainly without neceffity, reads — thif 
fwiet world's ^aji, Malone. 

I prefer Mr. Pope's reading, which is fufEciently juflified hf^ 
the following paffage in IfamUt: 

'k How weary, Jiale^ fiat and unprofitable 
** Seem to me all the ufcs of this world V* 
Out prefent rage for rtfioration from ancient copies, roav ihduce 
fome of our readers to C2Lclaim| with Othello, -* ^^ Chaos is t6m$ 
4gain.** SxiiyiNS, 

D d a 
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John hath feiz'd Arthur ; and it cannot be, 
That, whiles warm life plays in that infant's veins. 
The mifplac'd John fliould entertain an hour. 
One minute, nay, one quiet breath of reft: 
A fccpter, fnatct'd with an unruly hand, 
Muft be as boifleroufly maintained as gain'd : 
And he, that ftands upon a flippery place, 
Makes nice of no vile hold to ftay hira up : 
That John may ftand, then Arthur needs muft fall; 
So be it, for it cannot be but fo. 

Lew. But what (hall I gain by young Arthur's 
fall? 

Pand. You, in the right of lady Blanch your 
wife, 
May then make all the claim that Arthur did. 

Lew. And lofe it, life and all, as Arthur did. 

Pand. How green you are, and frelh in this old 
world!* , 
John lays you plots ;^ the times confpire with you: 
For he, that fteeps his fafety in true blood,* 
Shall find but bloody fafety, and untrue. 
This aft, fo evilly born, fliall cool the hearts 

• How green^ 8cc. ] Hall in his Chronicle of Richard III. fayi, 
«* — -what ncede in that grene vftrldt the piotedor had," &c. 

. Hfnderson. 

^ John lays you plots;,] That is, lays plots, which muft be fcr- 
viceable to you. Perhaps our authot wrote — your plots. John i» 
doing your bufinefs. Malone. 

The old reading is undoubtedly the true one. A fimiUr phrafti 
occurs in the Firft Part of K» Henry VI: 
*♦ He writes me here, — that," Sec. 
Again, in the Second Part of the fame play-**» He would bavt 
carried you a fore-hand ftiaft/' 8cc. Stiivins. 

* true ilood^] The blood of him that has the ju^ claim. 

Johnson. 

The exprcffion feems to mean no more than iimiueni bloo^ ia 
feneral. Hitson. 
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Of all his people, and freeze up their zeal ; 
That none fo imall advantage (hall ftep forth, 
To check his reign, but they will cherifh it : 
No natural exhalation in the fky, 
No fcape of nature,* no diftemper'd day. 
No common wind, no cuftomed event. 
But they will pluck away his natural caufe, 
And call them meteors, prodigies, and figns^ 
Abortives, prefages, and tongues of heaven. 
Plainly denouncing vengeance upon John. 

Lew. Maybe, he will not touch young Arthur's 
. life. 
But hold himfelf fafe in his prifonment, 

Pan D. 0,fir, when he Ihall hear of your approach, 
If that young Arthur be not gone already, 
Even at that news he dies: and then thp hearts 
Of all his people fhall revolt from him, 
And kifs the lips of unacquainted change; 
And pick ftrong matter of revolt, and wrath, 
Out of the bloody fingers' ends of John. 
Methinks, I fee this hurly all on foot; 
And, O, what better matter breeds for you, 
Than I have nam'd! "^-^The baftard Faulconbridgc 
Is now in England, ranfacking the church, 
Offending charity : If but a dozen French 

^.No fcape of nature^] The old copy reads: — A"a fcope, 8cc. 

Steevens, 
It was correQed by Mr. Pope. The word abortives in the latter 
part of this fpeech, referring apparently to thefe /capes oj nature^ 
confirms the emendation that has been made. Malone. 

The author very finely calls a monfirous hirth^ an ejtape ofnaiun^ 
At if it were produced while (he was bufy elfewbcre, or intent 
upon fomc other ihing. Warburton. 
♦ And, O^ what better matter breeds Jor you, 
Tkan J have nam ill ] I believe wc fliould read-^/#.' inAead 
of 0, M. Ma'S014. 

D d 3 
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Were there in arms, they would be as a call^ 
To train ten thoufand Englifh to their fide; 
Or, as a little fnow/ tumbled about, 
Anon becomes a mountain. O noble Dauphin, 
Qo with me to the ting: 'Tis wonderful, 
What may be wrought out of their difcontent: 
Now that their fouls are topfull of oflFence, 
For England go ; I will whet on the king. 

Lew. Strong reafons make ftrong aftions : ^ Let 
us go; 
If you fay, ay, the king will not fay, no. [ Exeunt. 

' ikey would ii as a call — ] The image is taken from the 

manner in which birds are fometimes caught; one being placed for 
ihe purpofe of drawing others to the net, by his note or call. 

. Malone* 

^ Or^ as a little Jnow^ ] Bacon, in his Hifiory oj Henry VII, 
fpeaking of Simnel's march, , obferves, that *^ thtit Jnow-ball did 
niot gather at it went." Johnson. 

7 ftrong aHions:^ The oldeft copy reads — Jlrangt anions: 

the folio 1 632 — Jtrong, Steeveijs. 

The editor of the fccond folio for ftrange fubftitutcd ^roni"; and 
.the two words ^o nearly refembie each other that they might cer- 
tainly have been eafily confounded. But in the prefent inftan^e 
I fee no reafon for departing from the reading of the original copy, 
which is perfcdly inielUgible. Malone. 

The repetition in the fecond folio is perfcfily in our author*s 
xpanner, and is countenanced by the following paiTage in King 
Henry V: 

♦' Think we King Hzytj Jrong^ 

•< And, princes, look, you Jlrongly arm to meet him.V 
>, Steevens. 
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, ACT ly. S C E N E I. 

Northampton.* A Room ifi the CnftU. 

Enter Hubert, and two Attendants^ 

Hub. Hdat me thcfe irons hot; and, look thou 
fland 
Within the arras: when I (Irike my foot 
Upon the bofom of^he ground, rufh forth ; 
And bind the boy, which you (hall find with me, 
faft to the chair: be heedful: hence, aiid watch. 
1 Attend. I hope, your warrant will bear out 

the deed. 
Hub. LTncleanly fcruples ! Fear not you: look 
to't.— ' [ Exeunt Attendants^ 

Young lad, come forth ; I have to fay with you. 

Enter Arthur.' 

Arth. Good morrow, Hubert. 

Hub. ^ Good morrow, little prince^ 



*^ /{orthampion.]. The h6t is, as has been already Rated, thalj 
Arthur ^vas fifft confined at Falaife, and afterw%rcls at Rou^n in 
Normandy, where he was put to death. — Our author has deviated 
in this particular from ^ the hiftory, and brought King John's., 
pephew to England; but there is no circumftance either in the 
original play, or, in this of Shakfpeare, to point out the particular 
caftle in which he is fuppofed to be confined. The caftle of. 
Northampton has been mentioned in Tome modern editions as the 
place, merely becaufc in the firft afi: King John /f^wj to have been 
in that town. In /the old copy there is no where any notice oC 
place. Malone. 

D d 4 
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Arth. As little prince (having fo great a title 
To be more prince,) as may be.— You are fad. 

Hub. Indeed, I have been merrier. 

Arth. Mercy on mc ! 

Methinks, no body ftjould be fad but I: 
Yet, 1 remember, when I was in France, 
Young gentlemen would be as fad as night. 
Only for w^ntonnef§. ^ By my chriftendom,' 

9 Young gfntlemen^ 8cc. ] It (hoiild fcem that this affedatioa had 
found its ^vay into England, as it is ridiculed by Ben Jonfon in the 
charuder of Mafter Stephen in Every Man in kn Humour, i6oi. Again, 
in Quejtions concernyrg Conie-hood, and the nature of the Conie, 8cc. 
ib^'ii ** That conie-hood which proceeded of Melancholy^ it» 
when in f^aftings appointed for merriment, this kind of conie* 
man Ii*i like Mopfus or Corydon, blockifh, never laughing, "ever 
jTpeakingi but fo bearifh'ic as if he would devour aU the' companies 
which he doth to this end, t!iat the guefts might mutter how ihii 
bis deep melancholy aigueth great learning in him, and an intend- 
ment to moil weighty a£F<iircs and heavenlie fpeculatioos. *' Again, 
In Beaumont and Fletcher's Queen of Corinth^ Onos fays: 

*' Come let's be melancholy. ** 
Again, in Lvly's Midas, 1^93 ; ^''Melancholy! is melancholy a. 
word for a barber's mouth? Thou fhould'lt fay, heavy, dull, and 
doUifh: melancholy is the crtR of courtiers, and now rveiv bafe 
companion-, &c. fays he is melancholy.** , Again, in Tht Lije and 
Death of the Lord Cromwell i6i3: 

*' My nobility is wonderful melancholy, 

«^ Is it not mojt gentleman-Hie to be melancholy V* 

STEEVfNS. 

Lyiy, in his Midas^ ridicules the a£Fcdation of melancholy: 
♦« Now every bafe companion, being in his muhle fuhles, fays, he 
is m^/ancAo/y. -^Thou ihould'ft fay thou art lumpijh. If thou en- 
f roach on our courtly terms, wcelc trounce thee.** Farmer. 

I doubt whether our author bad any authority for atiributingr 
this fpecies of affedation to the French. He generally afcribes the 
nannert of I^ngUnd to all other countries. Malon^. 

• „ — ^ By my chriHendom, ] This word is ufcd both here and in 
41 fi. well that ends well, for hafitfmy or rather the baplijnal name: 
f\or is ^his ufe of the word peculiar to our author. Lyly, his pr^- 
decefTor, has employed the word in the fame way: ** Concerning 
the body, a$ there U ao gentlewoman fq curious to have him in 
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So I were out of prifon, and kept flbcep, 

I (liould b€ as merry as the day is lon^; * 

And fo I would be here , but that I doubt 

My uncle. praAifes more harm to me; 

He is afraid of me, and I of him: 

Is it my fault that I was Geffrey's fon ? 

No, indeed, is'tnot; And I would to heaven, 

I were your fon , fo you would love me, Hubert.v- 

Hub. If 1 talk to him , with his innocent prate 
He will awake my mercy, which lies dead : 
Therefore I will be fudden , and defpatch. [Afidf. 

Arth. Are you fick, Hubert? you look pale 
to-day: 
In footh, I would you were, a little fick; 
That 1 might fit all night, and watch with you: 
I warrant, I love you more than you do me. 

Hub. His words do takepoffeffion ofmybofom.— 
Read here, young Arthur. [ Showing a paper. J How 
now, fuolifh rhe^m! [Afide. 

Turning difp'ueous torture out of door! 
I muft be brief; left refolution drop 
Out at mine eyes, in tender womanifh tears. 
Can you not read it? is it not fair writ? 

Arth. Too fairly, Hubert, for fo foul cfiFeft: 
Muft you with hot irons burn out both miine eyes? 

Hub. Young boy , I muft. 

Arth. And will you? 

Hub. And I will. 

Arth. Have yoti. the heart? When your head did 
but ake, 

pnnt, fa there is no ane fo carelcfs to have him a wretch,-^ only 
his right fhap^ to (how him a man, his chriJirn4ome to prove his 
faith." Eupkues and )kii England i kSSi. $e« alfo Vol. J2C. p. 2i« 
B. 4, MAj;.ai4«« 
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I 4;nit my handkerchief ^bout yonr brows , 
(Tihe beft I had, a princefs wrought it me,) 
And I did never alk it you again : 
And with my hand at midnight held your head; 
And, like the watchful minutes to the hour, 
Still and anon checr'd up the heavy time ; 
Saying, What lack'^you? and. Where Hes your grief? 
Or, What good love may I perfdrm for you? 
Many a poor man's fon would have lain ftill. 
And ne'er have fpoke a loving word to you; 
But you at your fick fervice had a prince. 
Nay, you may think, my love was crafty love. 
And call it, cunning; Do, an if you will : 
If heaven be pleas'd that you muft ufe me ill , 
Why, then you mull. — Willyouput out mine eyes? 
Thefe eyes, that nev^r did, nor never ihall, 
So much as frown on you? 

Hub. I have fworn to do it; 

And with hot irons muft I burn them out. 

Arth. Ah, none.butin this iron age, would doi(f 
The iron o^fitfelf, though heat red -hot, ^- 
Approaching near thefe eyes, would drink my tears. 
And quench bis firy indignation , "^ 

' though heat red 'hat ,] The participle heat ^ though now 

obfolete , was ia ufe ia our author's time. See twelfth Nighty 
Vol. V. p. 224 , n. 9. 

$0 , in the facrcd writings : ** He commanded that they fliould 
heat the furnace one fcven times more than it was woiit to be heat*^* 
Dan. iii. 19. Malone. 

* And quench his firy indignation , ] The pld copy — this firy 
indignation. Steevkni. 

We (hould read cither '* i/i firy, " or *' his firy indignation. " 
The late reading was probably an error of the prefs. His is moft 
in Shakfpeare's ftyle. M. Mason. 

By this firy indignation, however, he might mean , — the in- 
dignation thifs producedl^y the iron being made red. hot for Tmc!^ 
^n inhuman purpofe. Malone. 
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Even in the matter of mine innocence: 
Nay, after that, confume away in rifft. 
But for containing fire to harm mine eye* 
Are you more flubbom-hard than hammer'd iron? 
An if an angel fliould have come to me , 
And told me , Hubert (liould put out mine eyes , 
I would not have believM no tongue, but Hubert's.' 
Hub. Come forth. [ Stamps. 

lie -««/(?r Attendants , with cord, irons, &c. 

Do as I bid you do. 

Arth. O, faveme, Hubert, favc me! my eyes 
are out, 
Even with the fierce looks of thefe bloody men. 

Hub. Give me theiron, I fay, and bind him here. 

Arth . Alas, what need you be fo boift'rous-rough? 
I will not firuggle, I will ftand ftone-flill. 
For heaven's fake, Hubert, let me not be bound! 
Nay, hear me, Hubert! drive thefe men away. 
And I will fit as quiet , as a lamb; 
I will not ftlr, nor wince, noT fpeak a word, 
>Nor look upon the iron angerly : 



Thf(t laft words are taken from the Bible. In the Epiftlc to 
the Hebrews, we read — •'a certain fearful looking for of judge- 
ment and /«rjr wrff^^na/ion. '* eh. X. V. 27. WHALLtY. 

^ I would not have believd no tongue ^ lut Huherfs,] The old 
copy, and fome of our modern editor^ , read: 

/ would not have believ'd him ; no tongue but Hubert*s,^ 
The truth is, that the tranfcriber , not undcrftancjing the power of 
the two negatives no/ and no, {.which are ufually employed not to 
affirm, but to deny more forcibly,) intruded the redundant pronoun, 
him. As you like it affords an inftancc of the ^)hrafeology I have 
defended: 

" J^or , I am fure , there ir no force in eyes 

«V That can do hurt." Steivens. 
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1 hruft but thefe men away , and I'll forgive you. 
Whatever torment you do put me to. 

Hub. Go , {land within ; let me alone with him. 

I Attend. I am beft plcas'd to be from fuch a 
deed. [ Exeunt Auendanis. 

Arth. Alas ! I then have chid aWay my friend ; 
He hath a ftern look, but a gentle heart: — 
Let him come back , that his compaflion may 
Give life to yours. 

Hub. Come, boy, prepare yourfelf* 

Arth. Is there no remedy? 

Hub. None , but to lofc your eyes. 

Arth. O heaven ! -r- that there were but a mote 
in yours , * 
A grain, a duft, a gnat, a wand'ring hair, 
Any annoyance in that precious fenfe ! 
Then, feeling what fmall things are boift'rous there. 
Your vile intent muft needs fecm horrible. 

Hub. Is this yourpromifePgo to. hold your tongue. 

Arth. Hubert, the utterance of a brace of tongues 
Muft needs want pleading for a pair of eyes : 
Let me not hold my tongUc ; let me not, Hubert! 

• « mote in yours , ] Old copy — a moth. Steevins. 

Surely we ftiould read — a mote. Our author, wKo has borrowed 
fo much from the facred writings , without doubt remembered, » 
*' And why bcholdcft thou the moie that is in thy brother'i /;;«, " ^c« 
Maith, vii. 3. So , in Hamlet: 

** A moie it is , to trouble the mind's eye, ** 

A mote is a fmall particle of draw or chaff. It is Ukewifc ufed hy 
old writers for an atom, 

I have (ince found my conjedure confirmed. Moth was merely 
the old fpelling of m0/;. In the paffage quoted from f/«fn/«/ , ihe 
word is fpelt'fn0/A in the original copv, as it is here. So alfo , 
in the preface to Lodge's Incarnate Devils oj the Age^ 410. 1596: 

•* — . they are in the aire, like fl/omi in fole ^ moth^s in tho 

fanne. " See alfo Floiio's Italian Di^. 1I198 : ^^ Feftucco. -^ a 
•0/i, ft little beam." Malons, 
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Or, Hubert, if you will, cut out my tongue/ 
So I may keep mine eyeSj-^ O , fpare mine eyes ; 
Though to no ufe, but ftill to look on you! 
Lo, by my troth, the inflrument is cold. 
And would not harm me. 

Hub. I can heat it, boy. 

Arth. No, in good footh; the fire is dead with 
grief,* 
Being create for comfort , to be us'd 
In undeferv'd extremes : See elfe yourfelf; 
There is no malice in this burning coal; ^ ^ 

The breath of heaven hath blown his fpirit out. 
And flrew'd repentart't afhes on his head. 

Hub. But with my breath I can revive it, boy. 

Arth. And if you do, you will but make it blufli. 
And glow with ftiame of your proceedings, Hubert: 
Nay, it, perchance , will fparkle in your eyes; 
And , like a dog that is compell'd to fight , 
Snatch at his mafter that doth tarre him on. * 

7 Or , Hubert , if you will , cut out my tongue , ] This is according 
to nature. We imagine no evil fo great as that which is near us. 

Johnson. 

• th€ fire is dead with grief, isfc. ] The fenfe is : the fire , be- 
ing ereattd not to hurt, but to comfort^ is dead with grief for finding 
itfelf ufed in a£ls of cruelty , which , being innocent , I have not • 
deferved. Johnson. 

® There is no malice in this burning coal ;] Dr. Grey fays, ** that 
no malice in a burning coal is certainly abfurd , and that we (hould read : 
There is no malice burning in this coat. " Steevens. 

Dr. Grey's remark on this paiTage is an hypercriticifm. The 
coal was ftill burning, for Hubert fays, ** he could revive it with 
his breath:'* but it had loft fpr a time its power of injuring by 
the abatement of its heat. M. Mason. 

•' tarre him on. ] i. e. ftimulate, fet him on. Suppofed t© 

be derived from TeLfkrla^ cxcito.' The word occurs again in 

HamUt: *^ and the nation holds it no Gu to tarre them on 

to controverfy. '* Again, in Troilus and Crejfida: 

«« Pride alone muft tarre the maftiifs on. ** Stsbvims. 
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All things, that you {hould ufc to do mc wrong. 
Deny their office : only you do lack 
That racrcy, whicli fierce fire , and iron, extends. 
Creatures of note for mercy - lacking ufes. 

Hub. Well , fee to live ; * I will not' touch thine 
eyes 
For all the treafurc that thine uncle owes : 
Yet am I fworn , and I did purpofe , boy , ' 
With this fame very iron to burn them out. 

AttTH. O, now you look like Hubert! all this while 
You M^CTC difguifed. 

Hub. Peace : no more. Adieu ; 

Your uncle muft not know but you are dead: 
ril fill thefe dogged fpies with falfe reports. 
And , pretty child , fleep doubtlefs , and fecure , 
That Hubert, for the wealth of all the world. 
Will not ofiFend thee. 

Arth. O heaven! —I thank you, Hubert. 

Hub. Silence ; no mor^ : Go clofely in with me; ^ 
Much danger do I undergo for thee. [ Exeunt. 

* fee to livei] The mtaning ii not, t believe , — keep your 

eye -fight, that you may live (for he might have lived though 
blind). / The words, agreeably to a common idiom of our lan- 
guage, mean, I conceive, no more than live, Malone. 
See to live means only — Continue to enjoy the mesns of life. 

Steevens. 
On further confideration of theffi words, I believe the: author 
meant , ' «^ Well, live , and liVe with the means of feeing; that is, 
with your eyes uninjured. *' Malone. 

^ *- Go clofely in Mh me ; ] i. e. fecretly , privately. So , lA 

Albtmaiar y 1610. AS. III. fc. i: 

<^ I'll entertain him here, mean while, ileal you' 
Clofely into the room , '* See. 
Again, in TAe Atheiji's Tragedy^ i6i2, A£k IV. fc. i : . 

»* Enter Frifco clofely. '* 
A^aia, in Sir Henry Wotton's Parallel: 

'' rhat when he was free from reftraint, he (ho old clofely take 
. r. out lodging at Grccawich. ** RE£0, 
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S C E N E II. . 

The fame. A Room ,oJ Jiait in the Palace. 

Enter J5frng^JoHN, crowned; Pembroke, Sausbpry, 
and other Lords. The King takes his Jlate. 

K. John. Here once again we fit, once agaiil 
crownMi ^ 
And look'd upon, I hope, with cheerful eye$. 
Pem. This once ag^in , but that your highnefa 
plcasM , 
Was once fuperfluous: ^ you were crown'd before, 
And that high royalty was ne'er pluck'd offj 
The faiths of men ne'er ftained with revolt; 
Frefh expeflation troubled not the land. 
With any long'd-for change, or better flate. 
Sal* Therefore , to be poflefs'd with double 
pomp , 
To guard ^ title that was rich before , ^ 



* 'onct again crda/nV,[ Old coipy -^ againj, CorrcQcd ia 

the fourth folio. Malone. 

* This once a^ain , — 

Was once fuperfluous : ] This one time more was one tioie xhore 
than enough. Johnson. 

It ihould be remembered that King John was at prefent crowned 
for the fourth time, Steevens. 

John's fecond coronation was at Canterbury in the year i?oi. 
He was crowned a third time at the fame place , after the murder 
of his nephew, in April 1202; probably with a view of con-- 
firming his title to the throne , his competitor no longer Handing 
in his way. Malone. 

^ To guard a title thai was rick before ^ ] To guards is to fringe. 

JpHNSON, 

Rather, to lace. So, in The Merchant of Venice: 

** give him a livery ; 

'* MoYe guarded than his fellows. " Steevens. 

See Meajun^for Mio/ttrr , Vol. VI, p, 108-5, n. a. Maloni, 
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To gild refined gold, to paint the Hly, 
To throw a perfume on the violet, 
To fmooth the ice, or add another hue 
Unio the rainbow, or with taper-light 
fo leek the beauteous eye of heaven to garnilh, 
Is wafteful , and ridiculous excefs. 

Pemb. But that your royal pleafure nauft be done, 
1 his aft is as an ancient tale new told j ^ 
And, in the laft repeating, troublefome. 
Being urged at a time unfeafonable. 

Sal. In this, the antique and well-noted face 
Of plain old form is much disfigured: 
And ^ like a (hifted wind unto a fail. 
It makes the courfe of thoughts to fetcih about; 
Startles and frights confideration; 
Makes found opinion fick . and truth fufpefted , 
For putdng on fo, new a fafhion'd robe. 

Pemb. When workmen flrive to do better than 
well , 
They do confound their (kill in covetoufriefs: ' 
And, oftentimes, excufing of a fault, 

^ ' ' as an ancient tale new told; ] Had ShakfpcaTC been a 
diligent examiaer of his own compofiiions , be would not fo fooa 
bave repeated an idea which he had firft put into the mouth of the 
Dauphin : 

" L'.fe is as tedious as a twice-told tale, 
** Vexing the dull ear of a drowfy man. ** 
Mr. Malone has a remark to the fame tendency. Steevens* 
• They do confound their Jkiti in covetoufriefs : ] i. e. not hy their 
avarice, but in an eager emulation, an intenfe defire of excelling; 
as in Htnrj V: 

^* But if it be a fin to covet honour ^ 
*'*' I am the moft offdnding foul alive. ** Theobald, 
So,' in our author's io3d Sonnet : 

*' Were it not (inful then, ftriving to mend, 
" To mar the fubjcd that before waj well ? " 
Again , in King Lear: 

»^ StriyiBg io better, oft we mar what's weU« '^ Malonb* 
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Doth make the fault the worfe by the excufe ; 
As patches, fet upon a little breach, . 
Difcredit more in hiding of the fault, ^ 
Than did the fault before it was fo patch'd. 

Sal. To thisefFeft, before you were new-crown'd. 
We breath'd our counfcl: but it pieasM your high- 

nefs 
To overbear it; and we are all well pleas'd; 
Since all and every part of what we would,* 
Doth make a ftand at what your highnefs will. 

K. John. Some reafons of this double corona- 
tion 
I have pofljefsM you with, and think them ftrong; 
And more, more ftrong, (when leffer is my fear,) 
I fliall indue you with :^ Mean time, but alk 
What you would have rcform'd, that is not well; 
And well {hall you perceive, how willingly 
I will both/hear and grant you your rcquefts. 

^ in hiding of the fault,] Fault means hlemijh, Malone. 

• Since all and every part of what we would,] Since the whole 
and eac^ particular part of our wifbes, 8cc. liflALONE. 
^ Some re^ons of this double coronation , 

/ have pojfe/s'd you with, and think them Jrong: 
And more, more Jirong, (when lejfer is my fear,] 
IJhall indue you with:] Mr. Theobald reads — (the lejfer is my 
fear) which, in the following note, Dr. Johnfon has attempted to 
explain. Steevens. ' '^ 

1 have told you fome reafons, in my opinion Jlrong, and (hall 
tell more yet Jlronger; for the ftronger my reafons are, the lefs is my 
fear of your difapprobation. This feems to be the meaning.. 

Johnson. 

And more, more Jirong, (when leffer is my fear,) 
I Jhall indue you with:] The firft folio reads: 

(then lejfer is my fear) 

The true reading is obvious enough : 

(when lejfer is my fear). Tyrwhitt. 

I have done this emendation the juftice to place it in the text; 

ST££V£MS, 

Vol. XL E c 
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Pemb. Then I, (as one that am the tongue of 
thefe. 
To fonnd the purpofes^ of all their hearts,) 
Both for myfelf and them, (but, chief of all. 
Your fafety, for the which-myfelf and them 
Bend their bell fludies,) heartily requeft 
The enfranchifement of Arthur; whofe reftraint 
Doth move the murmuring lips of difcontcnt 
To break into this dangerous argument, — • 
If, what in reft you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your fears, (which, as they fay, attend. 
The fteps of wrong,) Ihould move you to mew up 
• Your tender kinfman, ^ and to choke his days 
With barbarous ignorance, and deny his youth ^ 

* to found' the purpo/es — ] To declare^ to pullijh the dcfircs of 
aU ihofc. Johnson. 

* i/, what in reft you have, in right you hold. 
Why then your fears, (which, as thty fay, attend 
The fieps of wrong,) ihould move you to mew up 
Your tender kinfman, 8cc. ] Perhaps we Ihould read: 

If, what in wrcft you have, in right you hold, 

i. e. if what you poffefs by an aft of feizure or violence, &c. 
So again, in this play : 

" Tho imminent decay of wrejed pomp." 
Wrejl is a fubftantive ufed by Spenfer, and by pur author in Troilus 
and Crejida. Steevzns. 

The emendation propofed by Mr. Stcevens is its own vouchcr- 
If then and Jhould change places, and a marK of interrogation be 
placed after exercife, the full fcnfe of the paffagc wiU be reftored. 

Henley. 
Mr. Steevens's reading of wreft is belter than his explanation. * 
If adopted, the meaning muft bc-^ Jf what you poffffs, or have in 
your hand, or grafp, Ritsqn. 

Jt is evident that the words fJiould and (ben, have ciiangcd their 
places. M. MasoiI. 

The conftrudipo is — If you have a good title to what you now 
quietly pofTefs, why then ffiould your fears move you, 8cc. MAt^ONE. 
Perhaps this queftion is elliptically exprelTed, and means — 

" Why then is it that your fears ihould move you," 8cc, 

ST£EV£NS. 
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t 

The rich advantage of good ex^rcife?^ 
That the time's enemies may not have this 
To grace occaCions, let it be our fuit, 
That you have bid us afk his liberty ; 
Which for our goods we do no further aflc, 
Than w^hefeupon our weal, on you depending, 
Counts it your weal, he have his liberty. 

K. John. Let it be fo; I dp commit his youtli 

Enter Hubert. 

To your direfiion.— Hubert, what news with you? 

PemB'. This is the man fliould do the bloody 
deed; 
He fliow'd his warrant to a friend of mine : 
The image of a wicked heinous fault 
Lives in his eye; that clofe afpecl of his 
Does fliow the mood of a much - troubled breaftj 
Atid I do fearfully believe, 'tis done, 
What we fo fear'd he had a charge to do. 

Sax. The c!olour of the king doth come and go, 
Between" his purpofe and his confcicnce,^ 

7 good exerci/ef] In the middle ages the whole education 

of princes and noble youths confided in manial excrcifes^ See. 
Thefe could not be eafilyhad in a prifon, where mental improve- 
ments might have been afforded as well as any where elfe y but this 
fort of ^education never entered into the thoughts of our aSiye, 
warlike, but illiteraie nobility. Percy. 

8 Between his purpofe and his confcience, ] Between his covfcioiif* 
nejs of guilt, and his 4efign to conceal it by faijr profeflions. 

. ^ Johnson, 

The purpofe of the King, which Salilbury alludes to, .is that of^ 
putting Arthur to death, which ho coofiders as not yet accom* 
plifhed, and therefore fuppofes that there might ftill be a cuuflid 
ixi the King*s mind, 

*» Between Jij* p^^po/i and his confciencc.'* 

K e a 
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Like heralds 'twixt two dreadful battles fct:* 
His paffion is fo ripe, it needs muft break. 

Pemb. And, when it breaks, * I fear, will iffuc 
thence 
The foul corruption of a fweet child's death. 
K. John. We cannoj hold mortality's flrong 
hand: — 
Good lords, although my will to give is living. 
The fuit which you demand is gone and dead: 
He tells us, Arthur is deccas'd to-night. 

Sal. Indeed, we fear'd, his ficknefs was paft cure. 
Pemb. Indeed, we heard how near his d^ath he 
was, 
Before the child himfelf felt he was fick: 
This muft be anfwer'd, either here, or hence. 
K. John. Why do you bend fuch folemn brows 
on me? 



So when Salifbury fees the dead body of Arthur, he fays, 
'* It is the fhameful woik of Hubert's hand; 
«( The praSife and the purfofe of the king.** M. MASON. 
Rather, between the criminal ad that he planned and commanded 
fo be executed, and the reproaches of his confcience confequent 
on the execution of it. So, in Coriolanus: 

'* It is a purposed things and grows by plot. '* 
We have nearly the fame exprcflions afterwards: 

*^ Nay, in the body of this fleQily land, [iojohn^s own 
perfonj 
, ^* Hoftility, atid civil tumult, reigns 

»» between my confcience and my coujins death, ** Malone. 

• Like heralds 'iwixi .two dreadful battles fct:] But heralds arc 
Aot planted, I prefume, in tlie midil betwixt two lines of buttle ; 
though they, and trumpets, are often fent over from party to party, 
to propofe terms, demand a parley, 8cc. I have therefore vcuturcd 
to read, fent. Theobald. 

Set n not fxedy but only placed; heralds muft ^e fet between 
battles, in order to be fent between them. Johnson. 

* And^ when it breaks,] This is but an indelicate mctaphor| 
takea torn an impofthumated tumour. Johnson. 
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Think yOn, I bear the /hears of deftiny? 
Ha^'c I commandment on the pulfe of life? 

Sal. It is apparent foul-play ; and 'tis (hame, 
That greatnefs ftiould fo grofsly offer it: — 
So thrive it in your game ! and fo farewell. 

Pemb. Stay yet, lord Salifbury ; FU go with 
thee, 
And find the inheritance of this poor child, 
His little kingdom of a forced grave. 
That blood, which ow'd the breadth of all this iflc. 
Three foot of it doth h61d ; Bad world the while! 
This muft not be thus borne ; this will break out 
To all our forrows, and ere long, I doubt. 

[ Exeunt Lords, 

K. John. They burn in indignation; I repent; 
There is no fure foundation fet oh blood; 
No certain life achievM by others' deaths ■ 

Enter a Meffenger, 

A fearful eye thou haft ; Where is that blood, - 
That 1 have feenjinhabit in thofe cheeks? 
So foul a (ky clears not without a ftorm : 
Pour down thy weather :— How goes all in France ? 
MjiSS. From France to England.^ — Never fuch 
a power 
For any foreign preparation. 
Was levied in the body of a land! 
The copy of your fpeed is learn'd by them ; 
For, when you {hould be told they do prepare, 
The tidings come, that they are all arriv'd. 

' Tvom France io England. ] The king aiks how all goes i» 
France^ the mefienger catches the word goes^ and anfwers, that 
whatever is in France goes now into England. Johnson. % 

E e 3 
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K. John. O, where hath our intelligence been 
drunk? 
Where hath it flept?"^ Where is my mother 



s 



care "^ 



That fuch an atmy could be drawn in France, 
And Ihe not hear of it? 

Mess. My liege, her car 

Is ftopp'd with duft; the firft of April, died 
Your noble mother: And, as I hear, my lord^ 
The lady Conftance in a frenzy died 
Three days before:' but this from rumour's tongue 
I idly heard ; if true, or falfe, I know not. 

K. John. Withold thy fpeed, dreadful occa- 
fion ! 
O, make a league with me, till I have pleased 
My difcontented peers! — What! mother de^d ? 
How wildly then walks my eftate in France!^ — - 
Under whofe conduftcame thofe powers of France, 
That thou for truth giv'ft out are landed here? 

Mess. Under, the Dauphin. 

* 0. where hath our intelligence ^ been drunk? 
Where hath it flcpt? j So, in Macbeth: 

••* — r— _ Was ihc hope drunk 

*» Whcicin you drcft yourfelf? hath \i Jkept fiocc?** 

STtEVtNS, 

*• How wildly then walks my ejiatt in Trance l'^ So, in one of 
the Pafton Letters,. Vol. III. p. 99: *' The country of Norfolk 
and Suffolk ftand right wildly. '* Steevens. 

i. e. How ill my affairs go in France! — The verb, to walk, is 
«fcd with great licenfe by old writers. It often means to g9; to 
move. So, in the Continuation of Harding's Chronicle^ i543 : 
*' Evil words walke far.** Again, in Femier's Compters Common- 
tvealt/i^ 1618: '* The keeper, admiring he could not hear hit 
prifoncr's tongue viaU all this while, '* &c. Malone. 
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Enter the Baftaird and Peter o/Pomfret. 

K. John. Thou haft made me giddy 

With thefe ill tidings. — Now, what fays the world 
Xo your proceedings? do not feek to ftufF 
My head with more ill news, for it is full. 

Bast. But, if you be afeard to hear the worft, 
Then let the worft, unheard, fall on your head. 

K.John. Bear with me, coufin ; fori was amaz'd^' 
Under the tide: but now I breathe again 
Aloft the flood; and can give audience 
To any tongue, fpeak it of what it will. 

Bast. How I have fped among the clergymeni 
The furas 1 have'collefted fliall exprefs. 
But, as I traveird hither through the land, 
1 find the people ftrangely fantafied; 
Poffefs'd with rumours, full of idle dreams ; 
Not knowing what they fear, but full of fear: 
And here's a prophet,^ that I brought with me 
From forth the ftreets of Pomfret, whom I found 
With many hundreds treading on his heels; 
To whom he fung, in rude harfti-founding rhymes^ 
That, ere the next Afcenfion-day at noon, 
Your highnefs fhould deliver up your crown. 

^ J was amazed — ] i. e. fluoned, confounded. So, in 

Cymleline: *' 1 am amaVd with noatlcr. " Again, in tht 

Meny Wives ' of WinJ/or^ Vol. V. p. 2o3, n. 5: 

" Yqu do amaze bcr: tiar the truth of it.*' Steevins. 

7 And here's a prophet, j This man was a hermit in great repute 
Tvith the common people. Notwiihflanding the event is fa id to 
have fallen out as he had prophcfied, the poor fellow was in- 
humanly dragged at horfes' tails through the ftreets of Warhara, 
and together with his fon, who appears to have been even more 
innocent than his father, hanged afterwards upon a gibbet. Sec^ 
Holinfhed's Chronicle^ under the year i2i3. Douce. 

E c 4 
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K. John. Thou idle dreamer, wherefore didft 
thou fo? 

Peter. Foreknowing that the truth will fall out fo. 

K.John, Hubert, away with him ; imprifon him ; 
And on that day at noon, whereon, he fays, 
I ftiali yield up my crown, let him be hang'd: 
Deliver him to fafety,^ and return. 
For I muft ufe thee.., — O my gentle coufin, 

[ Exit Hubert, with Peter. 
Hear'ft tl;iou the news abroad, who are arrivM? 

Bast. The French, my lord; men's mouths arc 
full of it: 
Befides, I met lord Bigot, and lord Salifbury, 
(With eyes as red as new- enkindled fire,) 
And others more, going to feek t;he grave 
Of Arthur, who, they fay,* is kill'd to-nigljt 
On your fuggeftion. 

K. John. Gentle kinfman, go, 

And thruft thyfelf into their companies: 
I have a way to win their loves again; 
Bring them before me. 

Bast. I will feek them ont. 

K.John. Nay, but make hafte; the better foot 

before, 

O, let me have no fubjeft enemies, 
When adverfe foreigners affright my towns 
With dreadful pomp of flout invafion J— 
Be Mercury, fet fea,thers (o thy heels ; 
And fly, like thought, from them to me again. 

Bast. The fpiritof the time fhall teach me fpeed. 

[ Exit. 

7 Deliver lim to faptj^ ] That is. Give him into fafi cujiodj. 

^ Johnson, 

• who, they fdy^] Old copy-r-wiflOT. Correftcd by Mr, 

Pope, Malonu, ' , 
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K. John. Spoke like a fpriteful noble gentle^ 
man. — , 
Go after him; for he ;^ perhaps, fliall need 
Some meffenger betwixt me and the peers ; 
And* be, thou he^ 

Mess. With all my heart , my licgc. 

[ Exit. 
K.Jqhn. My mother dead! 

Re - enter Hubert, 

Hub. My lord , they fay , five moons were fcca 
to - night : ^ 
Four fixed ; ancjl the fifth did whirl about 
Ihe other four, in wond^rous motion. 

K. John. Five nioons? 

Hub. Old men , and beldams, 

Jn the ftreets 
Do prophecy upon it dangeroufly : 
Young Arthur's death is common in their mouths: 
And when they talk of him, theyfliake their heads, 
And whifper one another in the ear ; 
And he, that fpeaks, doth gripe the hearer's wrift; 
Whiift he , that hears , makes fearful aSion, 
With wrinkled brows, with nods, with rolling eyes. 
I faw a fmith ftand with his hammer, thus, ' 
The whiift his iron did on the anvil cool. 
With open mouth fwallo wing a tailor's news ; 
Who, with his Ihears and meafure in his hand, 

^— — five moons were f ten to -night: Sec] This incident is men* 
tioned by few of our hiftorians: I haye met with it no where but 
in Matthew of Wejtminjter a,nd Pelydore Virgil ^ with a fmall altera- 
tion. Thefe kind of appearances were more common about that 
time than cither before or fince. Grey. 

This incident is likewife me^tipQed in the old King John. 

' StE£V£M8« 
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Standing on flippers, (which his nimble hafte 
Had falfely thruft upon contrary feet, ) ^ 



• Jlippers^ [which his nimble hajle 

Had falfely thrujf upon contrary feet,]'\ I know not how the 
commentators underftand this important pafl'age which in Dr. 
Warburton's ediiion is marked as emineutly beautiful, and^ on the 
whole, not without juftice. Bul Shakfpeare Teems to have con* 
founded the man's (hoes with bis gloves. He that is frighted or 
hurried may put bis hand into the wrong glove, but either (hoe 
will equally admit either footi The author feems to be diftarbed 
by the diforder which he dcfcribcs. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfbn forgets that ancient Jlippers might poflibly be very 
different froni modern ones. Scott in his Difcoverie of Witchcraft 
tells us : He that receiveth a mifcbance, will confider, whether 
he put not on his (hirt the wrong (ide outwards, or his leftjhoe oq. 
his right foot.** One of the jefts of Scogan, by Andrew Borde, is 
how he defrauded two (hoemakers, one of a right foot boot, and 
the other of a left foot one. And Davies in one of his epigrams, 
compares a man to ^^ a foft-knit hoje that Jerves each leg. " 

Farmer, 

In The Fleirey i6i5, is the following paffagc : »' This fel- 
low is like your upright Jhoe^ he will fcive either foot. " From this 
we may infer that fome (hoes could only be worn on the foot for 
which they were made. And Barrett 'in \ii%' Alvearie^ i58o, as 

an iuftance of the word turon^, fays:*' to put on his Jhooes 

wrong. ** Again, in A merye Jeji of a man that xuas called Howle^ 
glasj bl. I. no date: '* Howleglas had cut all the lether for the 
lefte fnote. Then when his mafter fawe all his lether cut for the 
lefte footey tb\:n alked he Howleglas if there belonged not to the 
lefte foote a right foote. Then fayd Howleglas to his maiftcr, If 
that he had tolde that to me before, 1 would have cut them! but 
an it pleafe you I (hall cut as mani right Jhoone unto them. " 
Again, iu Frobijher's 'fecond Voyage for the difcoverie of Cataia, 410. 
bl. I. 1378: '* They alfo beheld {to their great maruaile) a dublct 
of canuas made after the Englilhe fadiion, a (hirt, a girdle, three 
fhoes for conirarie fett^** 8cc. p. 21. Steev^ns. 

See Martin's Defcription of the Weflern IJlands of Scotland^ i7o3» 
p. 207: "The generality now only wear (hoes having one thin 
fole only, SLndfha^ed after the right and left foot ^ fo that what is for 
one foot will not ferve the other, " The mcani^ig feems to be, 
that the extremities of the (hoes were not round or fquarc, but 
were cut id an obli|ue angle, or aflant from the great toe to the 
little one. See like wife, the Fhihfophical Tranftciions abridged^ 
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Told of a many thoufand warlike French, 
That were embatteled and rapk'd in Kent: 
Another lean unwaflb'd artific^er / 
Cuts off his tale, and talks of Arthur's death. 

K.John. Why feek'ft thou to poffefs me with 

thefe fears? 

Why urgeft thou fo oft young Arthur's death? 

Thy hand hath murdcr'd him : I had mighty caufe* 

Ta wifli him dead, bat thou hadft none to kill him. 

Hub. Had none, my lord! ^ why, did you not pro-^ 
voke me? 

K. John. Jt is the curfe of kings,^ to be attended 
By Haves, that take their humours for a warrant 
To break within thcj bloody houfe of life : 



Vol. ni. p. 4I2, and Vol. VII. p. «3, where are exhibited fhoet 
»nd fandals Hiaped to the feet, fpreading more to the outfide thaii 
the iniidc. Tollet. 

So, in Holland's tranflation of Suetonius^ 1606: ^^ .^ — if in ^ 
ZDorning his {hoes were put one [ r. on] wrong, and namely the left 
Jor the rights he held it unlucky. *' Our author himfclf alfo fur- 
piftics an authority to the (ame point. Speed in Tie Two Gentle- 
men oj Verona, fpeaks of a left (hoe. It {hould be remembered that 
tailors generally work barefooted : a circumftance which Shak* 
fpeare probably had in his thoughts when he wrote this paffage. 
I believe the word contrary in his time was frequently accented on 
the fecond fyllable, and that it was intended ^o be fo accented 
laerc, So Spenfer, in his Faery Queens 

'* That with the wind contrary courfes few. " Ma;.one. , 

' J had mig/tty caufe — ] The ©Id copy, more redundantly, 

J had a mighty caufe, Steevens. 

' ^ Had none, my lord!] Old copy — JVo had, Cor^peded by 

Mr. Pope. Malone. 

* // is the curfe of kings, &c. ] This plainly hints iit Dayifon't 
cafe, in the affair of Mary Ouecn oT Scots, and fo muft have been 
infertcd long after the firft reprefentation. Warburton, 

It is extremely probable that our author meant to pay his court 
to. Elizabeth by this covert apology for her condud to Mary, 
The Queen of Scots was beheaded in i587, fomc years, I bdievtii 
before lie had produced any play ou the iiage. Mai^ome. 
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Arid, on the winking of authority, 
To underftand a law; to know the meaning 
Of dangerous raajefty, when, perchance, it frowns 
More upon humour than advis'd refpeft. ^ 

Hub. Here is your hand and feal for what I did. 

K. John. O, when the laftaccount 'twixt heaven 
and earth 
Is to be made, then fliall this hand and feal 
Witnefs againft us to damnation I 
How oft the fight of means to do ill deeds. 
Makes deeds ill done! Hadeft not thou been by, 
A fellow by the hand of nature mark'd, 
Quoted, ^ and fign'd, to do a deed of ftiame, 
This murder had not come into my mind: 
But, taking note of thy abhorr'd afpe£l, 
Finding thee fit for bloody villainy, 
Apt, liable, tq be employ'd in danger, 
I faintly broke with thee pf Arthur's death; 
And thou, to be endeared to a king. 
Made it no confcienc^ to deftifoy a prince. 

f^UB. My lord, 

K.John. Hadft thou, but Chook thy he^d^* oir 
made a paufe, 



* advised rcfpeft. ] i. c. delibtrate confidcration , reflexion. 

So , in Hamlet : ' 

»* There's the refpeH 

»* That makes calamity of fo long life. " Steevens. 

* Quoted^] i. e. obfcrved , diftinguifh'd. So ^ in Hamlet-: 

** I am forry, that with better heed and judgement 
»* I had not quoted him. '* Steevens. 
See Vol. VII. p. 277 , n. 8. Malone. 

• Httdjl thou but Jliook thy head ^ 8cc. ] There are msMiy touches of 
nature in this conference of John with Hubert. A man engaged 
in wickcdnefs would keep the profit to hirafelf, and transfer the 
guilt to his accomplice.- Thefe reproaches vented againft Hubert 
are not the words of art or policy , hut the eruptions of a mind 
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When I fpake darkly what I ^urpofed; 
Or turn'd an eye of doubt upon my face , 
As bid ^ me tell my tale in exprefs words ; 
Deep fliame had flruck me dumb, made me break oflF, 
And thofe thy fears might have wrought fears in me: 
But thou didft underftand me by my fign«, 
And didft in fighs again parley with fin ; 
Yea, without ftop, didft let thy heart confent, 
And, confequently, thy rude hand to a6l 
The deed, which' both our tong^ues held vile to 

name. — 
Out of my fight, and never fee nle more ! 
My nobles leave me; and my ftate is brav'd, 

dwelling with conrciournefs of a crime, and dcGrout of difchargiag 
iU mifcry on another. 

This account of the timidity of guilt is drawn ab ipfis reajibus 
mtntis., from the intimate knowledge of mankind, particularly that 
line in which he fays, that to have bid kirn teli his talc in txprefs 
words, would have Jiruck him dumb : nothing is more certain, than 
that bad men ufe all the airts of fallacy upon themfelves, palliate 
their adions to their own minds by gentle terms, and hide them* 
fclves from their own detedion in ambiguities and fubtcrfuges. 

Johnson. 
7 As hid — ] Thus the old copy. Mr. Malone reads — And 

Steevbns. 
Mr. Pope reads — Or bid me, 8cc. but As is very unlikely to 
have been printed for Or, 

As we have here As printed inftead of And, £o vice vend in Khig 
Henry V. 410. 1600, we find And mifprinted for As : 
*' And in this glorious and well foughten field 
** We kept together in our chivalry. ** Malone. 
As, iti. ancient language, has fometimts the power of — as for 
injance. So, in Hamlet : 

>( As, ftars with trains of fire, ** &c. 
In the prefeat iuftance it fcems to mean, as if, *^ Had you, (fayi 
the King, fpeaking elliptically, ) turn'd an eye of doubt on my 
face, as if to bid me tell my tale in exprefs words, " &c. So, in 
Spenfer*s Faery* Queen : 

»* That with the noifc it (hook as it would fall ; *' 
i» c. an if, '-~ I have not therefore diftuibed the old reading. 

Stesvens. 
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Even at my gates, with ranks of foreign powers: 

Nay, in the body of this fleftily land, 

This kingdom, this confine ofbldodand breath, 

Hoftility and civil tumult reigns 

Between ray confcience , and my coufin's death. 

Hub. Arm you againft your other enemies, 
ril make a peace between your foul and you. 
Young Arthur is alive: This hand of mine 
is yet a maiden and an innocent hand , 
Not painted with th^ crimfon fpots of blood. 
Within this bofom never enter d yet 
The dreadful motion of a murd'rous thought,* 
And you have flander'd nature in my formj 
Which, howfoever rude exteriorly, 
Is yet the cover of a fairer mind 
Than to be butcher of an innocent child. 

K.John. Doth Arthur live? O, hafte thee to the 
peers. 
Throw this report pn their inccnfed rage,, 
And make them tame to their obedience ! 
Forgive the comment that my paflion made 
Upon thy feature ; for my rage was blind ^ 
And foul imaginary eyes of blood 
Frefcnted thee more hideous than thou art. 
' O , anfwer not ; but to my clofet bring 
The angry lords, with all expedient .hafte : 
1 conjure thee but flowly ; run more faft.^ [Exeunt. 

® The drMdful motion of q mwrdWom thought,] Nothing can be 
falfcr than what Hubert here fays in his own vindication: for wc find, 
from a preceding fcene , the motion of a murd'rous thought had r»- 
iered into him, and that very deeply: and it was with difficuUy that 
the tears, the intrcaties , and the innocence of Arthur had diverted 
and fuppreifed it. Warburton. 

9 ^1 he old play is divided into two parts , the firft of which 
concludes with the King s defpatch of Hubert on this mcflagc; the 
ierond begins with t*JE.ntcr Arthur, " &c. as in the foUowing 
fcene. Stjsevens. 
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S G E N E III. 

The Jame^ Before the Cajlle. 
Enter Arthur , on the Walls. 

Arth. The wall is high; and yet will! leap 
down : "* — 

Good ground, be pitiful, and hurt me notf 

There's few , or none, do know me ; if they did* 

This fhipboy's femblance hath difguis'd me quite. 

I am afraid; and yet Til venture it. 

If I get down , and do not break my limbs , 

I'll find a thoufand fliifts to get away : 

As good to die, and go, as die, and flay* 

[Leaps down. 
O me? my uncle's fpirit is in thefe ftones : — 
Heaven take my foul , and England keep my bones ! 

[ Dies. 
£w^^r Pembroke , Salisbury, and ^ioot. 
Sal. Lords, .1 will meet him at faint Edmund's- 
Bury; 

' the wall is high; and yet will I hap down:] Our author has 
here followed the old ptay. la what manner Arthur was deprived 
of his life, is not afcerlained. Matthew Paris, relating the event, 
ufes the word evanuit ; and indeed as King Philip afterwards pub- 
lickly accufed King John of putting his nephew to death , with- 
out mentioning either the manner of it or his accomplices, wc 
may conclude that it was condudei^ with impenetrable fecrecy. 
The French hiftorians however fay, that John coming in a boat, 
during the night-time, to the caftle of Rouen , where the young 
prince was confined , ordered him to be brought forth, and having 
flabbed him , while fupplicating for mercy, the King fattened a 
floue to the dead body , and threw it into the Seine , in order to 
give fome colour to a report, which he afterwards caufed to be 
fpread , that the prince attempting to cfcape out of a window of the 
tower of the caftle , fell into the liver , and was drowned. 

Ma LONE* 
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It is onr fafety, and we muft embrace 
This gentle ofiFer of the perilons time* 

Pemb. Who brought that letter from the car- 
dinal? 

Sal. The count Melun, a noble lord of France? 
Whofe private with me, * of the Dauphin's love. 
Is much more general than thefe lines import. 

Big. To-morrow morning let us meet him then, 

Sal. Or, rather then fei forward : for 'twill be 
Two long days' journey, lords, or e'er we meet. ^ 



• Wkoje private^ 8cc. ] i. e. wliofc private account of the Dau- 
phin's afiedion to our. cafe, is much more ample than the letters. 

Pope.' 

' or e'er- we meet. ] This phrafe, fo frequent in our old 

writers, is not well underftood. Ov is here the fame as ere^ i. e^ 
lejore^ and ihould he written (as it is lUU pronounced in Shrop- 
ftire) ore. There the common people ufc it often. Thus, they 
fay. Ore to •morrow^ for ere or before to-morrow. The addition of 
tvery or «Vr, is merely augmtntative. 

That or has the full fcnfe of before, and that e*er when joined 
with it is merely augmentative, is proved from innumerable paf- 
fages in our ancient writers, wherein or occurs £mply without e'er, 
and muft bear that fignification. Thus, in the old tragedy of 
Jdajler At den of Fever/ham, 1699, quarto, (attributed by fomc,, though 
falfely, to Shakfpeare ) the wife fays : 

^^ He fhali be murdered or the guefls come in. '* 

Sig. H. 111. b. Percy. 
So, in All for Money, ^n o\d\ Morality, i5^4: 

^^ I could ii& in the cold a good while 1 fwcar, 
J* Or I would be weary fuch fuitors to hear. " 
Again, in £t;«ry Man, another Morality, no date: 
*' As, or we deparie, thou Ihalt know. *' 
Again, in the interlude of The Difobedient Child, bl. 1. no date: 
" To fend for viftuals or 1 came away. " 
That or {hould be written ore, 1 am by no means convinced. 
The vulgar pronunciation of a particular county ought not 10 be 
received as a general guide. Ere is nearer the Saxon primitive ar. 

ST££V£NS. 
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Enter the Baftard; 

Bast. Once more to-day well met, diftemper'd * 
lords V 
The king, by me, requefts y6nr prefence ftraight, 
Sal. The king hath difpoffefs'd himfelf of us; 
We will not line his thin beftained cloak 
With our pure honours, nor attend the foot 
That leaves the print of blood where-^^er it walks: 
Return, and tell himfo; we know the worft. 
Bast. Whatever you think, good words, 1 think, 

were befl. 
Sal. Our griefs, and not pur manners, reafon 

now.^ 
Bast. But there is little reafon in your grief ; 
Therefore, 'twere reafon, you had manners now, 
Pemb. Sir, fir, impatience hath his privilege. 
Bast. 'Tis true ; to hurt his matter, no man elfe.^ 
Sal. This is the prifon: what is he lies here?, 

[ Seeing Arthur. 
Pemb. O death, made proud with pure and 
princely beauty! 
The earth had not a hole to- hide this deed. 

Sal. Murder, as hating what himfelf hath done. 
Doth lay it open, to urge on revenge. 

* iijlemptrd — ] i. c. ruffled, out of humour. So, in 

Hamleii 

*' in his retirement marveUous difiemperd.*' SteevEns. 

* reafon now, ] To reafon^ in Shalcfpearc, is not fo often 

to arguiy as to ialL Johnson. 
So, in Coriolanus : 

*' reafon with the fellow, 

*' Before you puuifh him." Steevens. 

® no man elfe.] Old copy — no mans, Correded by the 

editor of the fecoud folio. Malone. 

Vol; XI. F f 
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Big. Or, when he doom'd this beauty to a grave, ^ 
Found ittoo preqious-princely for a grave. 

Sal. Sir Richard, what think you? Have you 
beheld, ' 
Or have you read, or heard? or could you think?'- 
Or do you almoft think, although you fee, 
That you do fee?, could thought, without this ob- 

Form fuch another? This is the very top. 
The height, the crefl, or creft unto the creft. 
Of murder's arms : this is the bloodiefl fliame» 
The wildcft favag'ry, the vileft ftroke, _, 

That ever wall-ey'd wrath, or flaring rage, 
Prefented to the tears of foft remorfe. 

Pemb. All murders* paft do fland excused in 
this : 
And this, fo fole, and fo unmatchablc, 
Shall give a holinefs, a purity, 
To the yet-unbegotten'fin of times ;^ 

• Have '^you btheld^] Old copy — Tou have^ Sec. CorTcded 
by the editor of the third folio. Malone. 

7 Or havt you ready or heard! Sec] Similar interrogatories have 
been already urged by the Dauphin, Aft III. fc. iv: 

't "Who hath ready or htardy 

'* Of any kindred adion like to tliis ?" Steevens. 

• fin of time J ] The old copy — of times. I follow Mr. 

Pope, whofe reading is juftified by a line in the celebrated foliloquy 
of Hamlet: 

** For who would bear the whips and fcorns of time ?*' 
Again, by another in this play of King John y pr. 446: 

^*' I am not glad that fuch a fore of time — .'* Steevens. 
— — of times ; ] That is, of all future limes. So, ia King 
Henry V: 

*' By cuftom and the ordinance of times, " 
Again, in The Rape oJLucrecei 

*<• For now againft himfelf he founds his doom, 

•* That through the length of iimts he flands difgrac'd.** 
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And prove a deadly bloodlhed but a jefi^ 
Exainpled by this heinous fpeSacle. 

Bast. It is a damned and a bloody work; 
The gracelefs aftion of a heavy hand, 
If that it be the work of any haiid. 

Sal. If that it be the work of any hand?— i 
We had a kind of light, what eould enfue : 
It is the ftiameful work of Hubert's hand ; 
The practice, and the purpofe, of the kingr-i** 
From whofe obedience I forbid my foul, 
Kneeling before this ruin of fweetlife, 
And breathing to his breathlcfs excellence 
The incetife of a vow, a holy vow; 
Never to tafte the pleafures of the world,^ 
Never to be infe<Sed with delight, 
Nor converfint with eafe and idlenefs, 
Till I have fet a glory to this hand. 
By giving it the worfliip of revenge.* 

Mr. Pope and the fubfcqucot editors more elegantly read— ^nj ot 
time i but the peculiarities of Shakfpeare^s didion ought, in my 
apprehenfion, to' be faithfully preferved. Malon£. 

« a holy vow ; 

Never to tajle the pUa/ares of the worlds ] This is a. copy of 
the vows made iu the ages of fuperiUtion and chivalry. 

Johnson. 

* till I have fet « glory^ to this hand, 

By giving it the worjhip pf revenge. ] The worfhip is the dignity^ 
the honour. We ftill fay tuorjkipful of magijrates, Johnson, 

I think it {hould be — a glory to this head; pointing to the 

dead prince, and uling the word worjhip in its common accepta- 
tioQ. A glory is a frequent term : 

*' Round a quaker's beaver caft a glory^** 
fays Mr. Pope: the folemn confirmation of the other lords fcem^ 
to require this fenfe. The late Mr. Gray was much pleaf^d wittif 
this c6rredi6a. fA^MEJELV x 
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Pemb. Big. Our fouls religibufly confirm thy 
words. 



Enter Hubert. 

Hub. Lords, I am hot with haftc in feekingyou : 
Arthur doth live ; the king hath fent for you. 

Sal. O, he 1$ bold, and blufties not at death : — ^ 
Avaunt, thou hateful villain, get thee gone! 

Hub. I am no villain. 

Sal. Muft I rob the law ? 

[ Drawing his /word. 

The old reading feems rigUt to- me, and means, — till J have 
famed and renowned my own hand by giving it the honour of revenge 
for fo foul a deed. Glory means fplendor and magnificence in St, 
Matthew^ vu 29. So, in Markham's Hufhandry, i63i, p. 353: 
*^ But if it be where the tide is rcaQt,^and dpth no more but bring 
the river to a glory^* i. e. fills the banks without overflowing. So, 
in Ad n. fc. ii. of this play: -' 

** O, two fuch filver currents, when they join, 

** Do ^/(?r»/^ the banks that bound them in." 
A thought almoft fimtlar to the prefcnt, occurs in Ben JonfonV 
Catiline^ who, Ad IV. fc. iv. fays to Cethcgus: " When we 
meet again we'll facrifice to liberty. Cet, And revenge. That wc 
may praifc our hands once !" i. e. O ! that we may fet -a glory^ or 
procure honour and praife, to our handSy which are the inflruments 
of adion. TOLLET. 

I believe., at repeating' tbefe lines, Salifbury (hould take bold of 
the hand of Arthur, to which he promifes to pay the worfhip of 
revenge. M, Mason. 

I think the old reading the true one. In the next Ad we have 
the following Cncs : . . 

" I will not return, 

" Till my attempt fo. much be glorify d 

'* As to my ample hope wiis promifed.*' 
The following paflage in Troilus and Crejfida is decifive in fupport 
oi the old reading: 

** ■ ■ Jove, let -£neas live, 

»' it to my f word his fate be not the glory^ 

^^ A ihoufand complete courfcs of the fun/' Maloms« 
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Bast. Your fword is bright, fir ; put it up again. ^ 

Sal. Not till I flieath it in a murderer's fkin. 

Hub. Stand back, lord Salifbury, ftand back, I 
fay; 
By heaven, I think, my fword's as fliarp as yours : 
1 would not have you, lord, forget yourfelf, 
Nor tempt the danger of my true defence;"^ 
Left I, by marking of your rage, forget 
Your worth, your greatnefs, and nobility. 

Big. Out, dunghill! dar'ft thou brave a noble- 
man? 

Hub. Not for my life : but yet I dare dcfcncf 
My innocent life againft an emperor. 

Sal. Thou art a murderer. 

Hub. Do not prove me fo; 

Yet, I am none: ^ Whofe tongue foe'er fpeaks falfe, 
Not truly fpeaks ; who fpeaks not truly, lies. 

Pemb. Cut him to pieces. 

Bast. Keep J:he peace, I fay. 

Sal. Stand by, or 1 fliall gall yx)u, Faulcon- 
bridge. 

Bast. Thou wert better gall the devil, Salifbury: 
If thou but frown on me, or flir thy foot, 
Or teach thy hafty fpleen to do me fhame, 

' Your fword is bright, Jir ; put it up again,] i. e. left it lofe iti 
brightaefs. So, in Othello : 

*' Keep up your bright fwordsj for the dew will ruft them.'* 

Malone. 

* — — true defence i] Honeji defence; defence in a good caufe, 

JOHNSbN. 

* Do not ppove mefo ; 

Yet, / am none: ] \)o not make nie a murdertr, by com- 
^pelliug me to kill you; X am hitherto not a murderer. 

Johnson* 

F f 3 
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rU ftrike thee dead. Put up thy fvvord betime ; 
Or ril fo maul you and your toaflihg-iron,^ 
That you fliall think the devil is come from hell. 

Big. What wilt thou do, renowned Faulcon- 
bridge? 
Second a villain, and a murderer ? 

Hub. Lord Bigot, I am none. 

Big. Who killM this prince? 

HcB. 'Tis not an hour fince I left him well: 
I honour'd him, I lovM him; and will weep 
My date of life out, for, his fweet life's lofs. 

Sal. Truft not thofe cunning waters of his eyeSt 
For villainy it not without fuch rheum ; 
And he, long traded in it, makes^ it feem 
Like rivers of remorfe^ and innocency. 
Away, with me, all you whofe fouls abhor 
The uncleanly favours of a flaughter-houfe ; 
l^or I am flifled with this fmell of fin. 

Big. Away, toward Bury, to the Dauphin there f 

Pemb. There, tell the king, he may enquire us 
out. [ Exeunt Lords. 

Bast. Here's a good world! — Knew you ofthig 
fair work? 
Beyond the infinite and boundlels reach 
Of mercy, if thou didft this deed of death. 
Art thou damn'd, Hubert. 

HiB. Do but hear me, fir. 

Bast. Ha! Til tell thee what; 
Thou art damn'd as black — nay, nothing is fo black; 

* jQur toafting-iron, ] The Tame thought is found in Sin^ 

Henry V : ** I date not fight, but I will wink and hold out mine 
iron, K is a fimple one, but what though i* it will ioajl cheefe.'* 

Strevens. 

7 Like river r of rtmor(e — ] Remorfe here, as almoft every where 
in thefe plays, and the contemporary books, fignihes /ri/jr. Malone. 
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Thou art more deep damn'd than prince Lucifer :' 

There is not yet fo ugly a fiend of hell 

As thou flialt be, if thou didft kill this child. ^ 

Hub. Upon my foul, 

Bast. If thou didft but confent 

To this moft cruel aft, do but defpair, 
Ana, if thou want'ft a cord, the fmalleft thread 
That ever fpider twifted from her womb 
Will ferve to ftrangle thee ; a rufli will be 
A beam to hang thee on ; or, would'ft thou drowa 

thyfelf.^ 
Put but a little water in a fpoon, 
And it fliall be as all the ocean, 
Enough to ftifle fuch a villain up- — -— 
I do fufpe£l thee very grievoufly. 

Hub. If I in aft, confent, or fin of thought, 
Be guilty of the flealing that fweet breath 
Which was embounded in this beauteous clay, 
Let hell want paiiis enougb to torture me ! 
I left him well. 

• Thou art more deep- damrCd than prince Lucifer .• ] So, in the old 
play: 

" Hell, Hubert, truft xnc, all the plagues of hell 
^^ Hangs on performance of this damned deed ; 
" This feal, the warrant of the body's blifs, 
«* Enfureth Satan chieftain of thy foul." MAtONE. , 
5 there is not yet^ 8cc.] I remember opcc to have met with a 
book, printed in the time of Henry VIII. ( which Shakfpeare 
poffibl)' might have fecn, ) where wc are told that the deformity of 
the condemned in the other world, is exaftly proportioned to the 
degrees of their guilt. Th^ author of it obfefves how difhcult it 
would be, on this account, to diftinguifli between Belzebub and. 
Judas Ifcariot. Steevens. 

• drown thyfelf, ] Pcifhaps — thyfelj \% an. interpolation. It 

certainly fpoils the meafurc j and drown is elfcwhere ufed by our 
author as a verb neuter. Thus, in King Richard 111 : 

*' Good lord, methought, what pain it w^s to drown,'" 

Steevens^ 

F f 4 
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Bast. Go, bear him in thine arms.— — — 

I am amazM,^ mcthinks ; and lofe my way 
Among the thorns and dangers of this 'world.—- 
How eafy dofl thou take all England up ! 
From forth this moifelof dead royalty, 
The. life, the right, and truth of all this realm 
Is fled to heaven; and England now is left 
To tug, and fcamble/ and to part by the teeth - 
The unowed intereft ^ of proud-fwelling (late. 
Now, for the bare-pick'd bone of majefty, 
Doth dogged war briftle his angry crefl, 
And fnarleth in the gende eyes of peace: 
Now powers from home, and difcontents at homc^ 
Meet in one line ; and vafl; confufion waits 
(As doth a raven on a fick-fallen beaft.). 
The imminent decay of wrefted pomp. "^ 
Now happy he, whofe cloak and cin6lure ^ can 
Hold out this temfjeft. Bear away that child, 
And follow me with fpeed ; I'll to thekipg: 
A thoufand bufineffcs are brief in hand, 
And heaven itfelf doth frown upon the land. [Exeunt. 

^ I am ^maz'd, ] i. c. conjounded. So, Kingjohn^ p. 423, fays : 

^ *'• I was amazed 

** Under the tide.** Steevbns. 
.• to tug^^hnd fcamblc, ] So, in K. Henry Y. fc. i: 
" But that iht Jcambling and unquiet time.*' 
ScamhU and Jcrainble have the fame meaning. See note on the 
paiTage quoted. Stefvens. 

. ' The unowed interfj--^] i. c. the intereft whic^ has no proper 
owner to claim it. Steevens. 

That is, the intereft Vvhich is not at this moment U^zWy popjfedhy 
any one, however rigfufuUy entitled to it. On the death of Arthur, 
the right to the EbgliQi crown devolved to his fiKer, Eleanor. 

NfALONE. 

^ The imminent decay of \yrcfted pomp. ] Wrejed pomp is greatnefs 
obtained by violence. Johnson. 

Rather, grcatnefs wrefted from its pbffeflTor. Malone. 

' and cindurt — ] The old, copy reads — center, probably 

for €ein/ttri, Fr. Steevens. 

The emendation was made by Mr. Pope. Ma^^one. 
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ACT V. SCENE I. 

The Jartie. A Room in the Palace. 

Enter jK/wg John, Pandulph with the Crown, and 
Attendants. 

K. John. Thus have I yielded np into yourhaad' 
The circle of my glory. 

Pand. Take again 

. [Giving }oY{^ the Crovm. 
From this my hand, as holding of the pope, 
Your fovereign greatnefs and authority. 

K. John. Now keep your holy word: go meet 
the French; 
And from his holinefs ufe all your power 
To Hop their marches, 'fore we are inflam'd. * 
Our difcontented counties^ do revolt; 
Out people quarrel with obedience ; 
Swearing allegiance, and the love of foul, 
To flranger blood, to foreign royalty. 
Thig inundation of miftemper'd humour 
Refts by you only to be qualified. 
Then paufe not ; for the prefent time's fo fick. 



- ufe all your power 



To Jlop their marches, 'fore we are iriflatnd.l This cannot be 
right, for the nation was already as much inflamed as it could be, 
and fo the King himfclf declares. ' We (holild read /or inftcad of 
yore^ and then the paffage Will uin thus: 

ufc all your power . 

To Jloff their marches^ for we are injlarnd; 

Our di/contented counties do revolt^ &c. M. MASON. 

7 counties — | Perhaps counties^ in the prefent inflance, do 

ndt mean the divifions of a kingdom, but lords.^ ^ohility^ as ia 
Romeo and Juliet^ Muck ado^ 8cc. 3teevens. 
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That prefent medicine mud be minifter'd, 
Or overthrow incurabJe enfues. 

Pand. It was my breath that blew this tempeft up. 
Upon your rtubborn u(age of the pope: 
But, fince you are a gentle convertite/ 
My tongue Ihall hufii again this ftorra of war. 
And make fair weather in your biuftering land. 

7 a gentle convertite, ] A convertite i$ a convfrL So, ii^ 

Marlow's Jew oj Malta, i633 : ^ 

** Gow, Why, Barabas, wilt thou be chriftcned? 

*' Bar, No, govcrnour ; I'll be no convertite," Stesvins. 

The fame exprcffiOQ occurs in As you LiU it^ where Jaquci, 
fpeaking of the young Duke, fays: 

»•• There is much matter in thefe converiiies»^* 
In both thcfe places, the word convertite means a repenting Jinner; 
not, as Steeveos fays, a (onvert, by which, in the language of the 
prefent time, is meant a perfon who changes from one religion to 
another; in which fenfe the word could neither apply to K.Jokn^ 
or to Duke Frederick: In the fenfe I have given it, it will apply 
to both. ' M. Mason. 

A convertite (a word often ufcd by our old writers, tvhere 
we (hould now ufe convert,) (ignified either, ohe converted to 
the jaith, or one reclaimed from worldly purfuits, and devoted tq 
penitence aad religion. 

Mr. M. Mafon fays, z convertite cannot mean a convert, be'caufe the 
latter word " in the language of the prefent time means a perfon 
that changes from one religion to another. '* But the queftion is, 
not what is the language of the prefent time, but what was the 
language of Shakfpeare's age. Marlowe ufes the word convertite 
exadly in the fenfe now afhxed to convert, John, who had in the 
former part of this play averted in very flrong term^ the fupreraacy 
of the king of England in all eccleGaftical matters, and told Pan- 
dulph that he had no reverence for *' the Pope or his u/urp'd 
authority," having now made his peace with the " holy church,** and 
reGgoed his crown to the Pope's rcprefentative, is conGdered by the 
legate as one newly converted to the true faith, aud very properly 
ftyled by him a convertite. The- fame term, in the fecond fenfe 
above mentioned, is applied to the ufurper, Duke Frederick, in 
As you Like it^ on his having ^^ put on a religious life,' and thrown 
into neglc^ the pompous court": 

-^ — out . of thefe convertites 

V There is much matter to be beard and le&rn*d. ** 

Malons* 
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On this Afcenfion-day, remeinbcr well. 
Upon your oath of fervice/ to the pope, 
Go I to make the French lay down their arms. 

X. John. Is this Afcenfiontday? Did npt the 
prophet . 

Say, that, before Alcenfion-day at noon, 
My crown I fhould give off? Even fo I have: 
I did fuppofe, it (hould be on conftrain^t ; 
But, heaven be thank'd, it is hut voluntary. 

Enter the Baftard. 

Bast. All Ken t hath yfelded; nothing there holds 
put. 
But Dover caftle : London hath received, 
Like a kind hoft, the Dauphin and his powers : 
Your nobles will not hear you, but are gone 
To oflFer fervice to your enemy; 
^nd wild amazement hurries up and down 
The little number of your doubtful friends, 

K.John, Would riot my lords return to me again, 
After they heard young Arthur was alive? 

Bast. They found him dead, and caft into the 
ftrcets; ^ 

An empty cafl^et, where the jewel of life* 
By fome damn'd hand was robbM arid ta'en away. 

K. John. That villain Hubert told me, he did 
live. 

' An empty calkct, whne M« jewel oj life — ] Dryden has tranf-^ 
ferred this image to a fpecch of Antony, in All for Love: 

»^ An empty circie^y fince the jewel* s gone .** 

Steevens. 
The fame kind of imagery is employed in JC. RUhard J I: 
»* A jewel in a. tcn-times-barrMrup chej 
«V I» a bold fpirit in a: loyal breaft. " Maloni. 
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Bast. So, on my foal, he did, for augh*t he knew. 
But wherefore do you drbop? why look you fad ? 
Be great in aft, as you have been in thought ; 
Let not the world fee fear, and fad diflruft, 
Govern the motion of a kingly eye : 
Be ftirring as the time ; be fire with fire; 
ThreateA the threat'ner, and outface the brow 
Of bragging horror : fo fhall inferior eyes, 
That borrow their behaviours from the great. 
Grow great by your example, and put on 
The dauntlefs fpirit of refolution. ^ 
Away; and glider like the god of war. 
When he intendeth to become the field: 
Show boldnefs, and afpiring confidence. 
What, fhall they feek the lion in his den ? 
And frighthim there ; and make him tremble there ? 
O, let it not be faid ! — Forage, and run* 
To meet difpleafure further from the doors; 
And grapple with him, ere he come fp nigh, 

K. John. The legate of the pope hath been \vith 
me, 
And I have made a happy peace with him; 
And he hath prorais'd to difmifs the powers 
Led by the Dauphin. 

Bast. O inglorious league ! 

Shall we, upon the footing of our land. 
Send fair-play orders, and make compromifc, 
Infinuation, parley, and bafe truce, 
To arms invafive ? (hall a beardlefs boy, 

• ; and put on 

Ih^ dauntlefs fpirit of refolution,] So, m Macbeth: 
** Let's briefly put on manfy readine/s^ 
»* And meet i'lhe hall together. " Malone. 

* -Forage, and run — ] To JerageU here ufcd in its origiiULl 

fcnfe, for to range abroad. Johnson. 
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A cocker'd filkcn wanton brave our fields, 
And flefh his fpirU in a warlike foil, 
Mocking the air with colours idly fpread, * 
And find no check? Let us, my liege, to arms: 
Perchance, the cardinal cannot make your peace ; 
Or if he do, let it at leaft be faid, 
They faw we had a purpofe of defence, 

K. John. Have thou the ordering of thisprefent 

time. 
,Bast, Away then, with good courage;, yet, I 

know, 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. ^ [Exeunt. 

^ Mocking the air witk colours idly/pread, ] He has the fame image 
in Macbeth : 

'* Where the Norweyan banaers flout the flcy, 
»' And fan our people cold." Johnson. , 
From thefe two paffages Mr. Gray feems to have, formed the firtt 
ftauza of his celebrated Ode: 

*' Ruin feize thee, ruthlcfs king! 
«i Gonfufion on thy banners wait! 

»* Though /«nnV by conqueft's crimfon wing \ 

»' Thty ^ock the air with idle ftate. " Malone. 
^ Away then, with good courage; yet^ I inow^ 
Our party may well meet a prouder foe. ] Lei us then away with 
courage; yet 1 fo well know the faihtnefs-of our party^ that I think. 
it /nay eafily happen that they Jhall encounter enemies who have mort 
Jpirit than them/elves. Johnson. 

Dr. Johnfon is, I believe, miflakeo. Fau^conbridge means — 
for all ihe^ boafting, I know very well that our party is able to 
cope with one yet prouder and more confidenl ofitsftrength than 
theirs. Faulconbridge would otherwife difpirit the King, whom 
^e meani to animate. Steivsns. 
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SCENE II. 

A Plain^ near St. Edmund's-Bury.'* 

Enter, in arms^ Lewis, Salisbury, Melun, Pem- 
broke, Bigot, and Soldiers. 

Lew. My lord Mclun, let this be copied out. 
And keep it fafe for our remembrance: 
Return the precedent^ to thefe lords again; 
That, having our fair order written down, 
Both they, and We, perufing o'er thefe notes, 
May know wherefdre we took the facrament. 
And keep our faiths firm and inviolable. 

Sal. Upon our fides it never fhall be broken^ 
And, noble Dauphin, albeit we fwear 
A voluntary zeal, and unurg'd faith, 
To your proceedings; yet, believe rac, prince, 
I am not glad that fuch a fore of time 

, * near St. Edmund*8»BuTy. ] I have <rentured to fix the place 

, of the fcene here, which is fpecified by none of the editors, oa 
the foll,owiiig authorities. In the preceding ad, where' Salilbury 
has fixed to go over to the Datiphin; he fays; 

*'*' Lords, 1 will meet him at St, Edmund's -Bury.** 
And Count Melun, in this laft ad fays : 

" and many more with me, 

*' Upon the altar at 5/. Edmund's-Bury ; 

^* Even on that altar, where we fwore to you 

*» Dear amity, and everlafting love. " 
Arid it appears likewife from The Troubie/ome Reign of King John^ 
in two parts J (the firft rough model of this play,) that the inter* 
change of vows betwixt the Dauphin and the Englifti baroas, was 
at St, Edmund's 'Bury. Theobald. 

* the precedent, ifc. \ i. c. the rough draft of the origiaal 

treaty between the Dauphin and the Engliih lords. Thus (adds 
Mr. M. Mafon) in K, Richard ///.Uhe fcrivencr employed to* 
engiofs the indiftment of Lord Haftings, fays, •' that it took hina 
elcv*:a hours to write it, and that the frcddenl was fuU a's lon^ a^ 

« i g.'* STEEViNS, 
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Should feek a plafler by contcmnM revolt, 

And heal the' inveterate canker of one wound, 

By making many: O, it grieves my foul, 

That 1 muft draw this metal from my fide 

To be a widow-maker; O, and there. 

Where honourable refcue, and defence. 

Cries out upon the name of Salilbury: 

But fuch is the infe6lion of the timfe, 

That, for the health and phyfick of our right, 

We cannot deal but with the very hand 

Of ftern injuftice and confufed wirong. — 

And is't not pity, O my grieved friends! 

That we, the fons and children of this iflc, 

Were born to fee fo fad an hour as this ; 

Wherein we ftep after a flranger march ^ 

Upon her gentle bofom, and fill up 

Her enemies' ranks, (I muft. withdraw and weep 

Upon the fpot of this enforced caufe,)^ 

To grace the gentry of a land remote, 

And follow unacquainted colours here? 

What, here? — O nation, that tliou could'ft remove! 

That Neptune's arms, who clippeth thee about, ' 

Would bear thee from the knowledge of thyfelf^ 

And grapple thee ^ unto a pagan ihore;"* 

^ ^-. — aflet a ftranger march — ] Our author often ufes jlrfivger 
as aa adjcdivc. See the laft fcenc. Malone. 

1 the fpot of this enforced cau/e, J Spot probably n^eans, 

Jlain or dijgrace, M. Mason. 
So, in a former paflfage: 

'* To look, into the Jpois and flains of right. '* 

Malone. 

• clippeth thee ahout^'\\, t* emhraceth. So, in, Coriplanus: 

»* Enter the city; clip your wives." SiEtVENS. 
• And grapple thee — ] The old copy reads — And cripple ihee^ 
Itc. Perhaps our author wrote gripple, a word ufed by drayton 
id hit Polyolbion^ fong i : 

«« That thrufts his grifpU band ixiio her golden ms\w.'* 
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Where thefc two Chriftian armies might combine 
The blood of malice in a vein of league. 
And notto-fpend it fo unneighbpurly !^ 

Ltw. A noble temper doft thou ftioW in this ; 
And great afFtftions, wreftling in thy bofom, 
Do make an earthquake of nobility. 
O, what a noble combat haft thou fought, "* 
Between compulfion, and a bfave refpe£l!^ 
Let rafc wipe off this honourable dew, 
That filverly doth progrefs on thy cheeks : 



Our author, however, in Macbeth has the verb — grapple. 
** Grapples thee to the heart and love of Us — /* The eiDenda« 
tion (as Mr. -Malone obfervcs) was made by Mr. Pope. 

Steevens. 

• unto a fi?,gzn Jhore ; ] Our author feeras to have beea 

thinking on the wars carried on by Chriftian princes in the holy 
land a^inft the Saracens; where the united armies of France and 
England niieht have laid their mutual animofiiies afiJe, and fought 
in the caufc of Chrift. iuftead of fighting againft brethren and 
countrymen, as Salifbury and the other Englifli noblemen who bad 
joined the Dauphin, were about to do. Malone. 

^ And not lo-fpend it Jo unneighbourly!] This is one of many 
paflages, in which Shakfpeare concludes a fenteuce withont at- 
tending to the manner in which the forpaer part of it is conflruded. 

Malone. 
Shakfpeare only employs in the prcfent inftance a phrafcology 
which he had ufcd before. in The Merry Wives oj Wind/or: 

«■* And, fairy-like, /o-pinch the unclean-knight."^ 
To^ in compofiiion with verbs, is common enough in ancient 
language. See Mr. Tyrwhitt's obfervaiions on this laft pafTage, 
and my inftances in fupport of his pofuion, Vol. V. p. i65. n. 5. 

Steevens. 

* hajl thou fou^it^] TEou^ which appears to liave been 

accidcuially omitted by the tranfcriber or compofitor, was inferted 
by the editor of the fourth folio. Malone. 

'^ Between compulfion, and a brave rifpeBl] This compulfion 
was the neceflity of a reformation in the ftate ; which, according to 
SalifHury's opinion (who, in his fpeech preceding, calls it an m- 
Jorced cavfe^) could only be procured by foreign arms: and the 
brave rejpt£l was the love of bis country. Warburton. 
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My heart hath melted at a lady's tears, 

Being an ordinary inundanon ; 

tout this cfFufion of fuch manly drops. 

This (hower, blown up by tempeft of the foul/ 

Startles mine eyes, and makes me more amazy'd 

Than had 1 feen the vanity top of heaven 

Figur'd quite o'er, with burning meteors. 

Lift up thy brow, renowned Salifbury, 

And with a great heart heave away this florm; 

Commend thefe waters to thofe babv eyes, 

That never faw the giant world enragM ; 

Nor met with fortune other than at feafts. 

Fall warm . of blood, of mirth, of goffiping. 

Come, come ; for thoufiialt thruft thy hand as deep* 

Into the purfe of rich profperity. 

As Lewis himfelf: — fo, nobles, fhall you all, 

That knit yourfinews to thd ftrength of mine. 

Enter Pandulph, attended. 

And even there, metlnnks, an angel fpake: ^ 

Look, where the holy legate comes apace, 

To give us warrant from the hand of heaven ;• 

* TAw fliowcr, blown u^ by tempeft oj the /out, J So, in our 
autlioi-'s Rape oj Lucrece : 

»* This windy iempefl^ till it blow up rain, 
»* Held back his forrow's tide — " Malone. 
7 — - — an avgel fpake: ] Sir T. Hanmer, and after him Dr. 
Warburton read here — an angel fpceds. I think unneccffarily. 
The Dauphin does not yet h^ar th« legate indeed, nor pretend to 
bear binr; but feeing him advance, and concluding that lie comes 
to animate and authorize him with the power of the chutch, he 
tries out, at the Jight of this holy man, I am encouraged as by the 
voice of an angel. Johnson. 

Rather, In what 1 have now /aid, an angel fnake ; for fee, the 
holy legate approaches, to give a wairrant from heaven, aacl tht 
^ume of right to our caufe. Maloni. 

Vot. X4, G i 
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And on our a6lions fet the name of rights 
With holy breath. 

Pand. Hail, noble prince of France J 

The next is this, — king John hath reconciled 
Himfelf to Rome; his fpirit is come in. 
That fo flood out againft the holy churchy 
The great metropolis and fee of Rome ; 
Therefore thy threatening colours now wind up^ 
And tame the favage fpirit of wild war ; 
That, like a lion fofter'd up at hand, 
It may lie gently at the foot of peace, 
And be no further harmful than in (howi 

LeW. Your grace fliall pardon me, I will not 
back; 
i am too hi^h-born to be propertied. 
To be a fecondary at control, 
Or ufcful ferving-man, and inftrument, 
To any fovereign ftate throughout the world. 
Your breath firft kindled the dead coal of wars 
Between this chaftis*d kingdom and myfelf, 
And brought ih matter that fhould feed this fire ;. 
And now 'tis far too huge to be blown out 
With that fame weak wind which enkindled it. 
You taught me how to know the face of right, 
Acquainted me with intereft to this land,^' 
Yea, thruft this enterprize into my heart; 
,And come you now to tell me, John hath made 

• Toil taught ne how to knaxa the face of right. 
Acquainted me with interejt to this landy] This was die 
phrarcology of Shakfpcare's lime.' So again, in King Henry IV. 
Part II: 

*' He hath more worthy intereft to the ftate, 
'* Than thou the ftiadow of fucceffion." 
Again, in Dugdale's Antiquities oj Warwick/hire, Vol. II. 
pw 92^ : '* —in 4. R. 2. he had a relcafc from Rofe the daughter 
and heir of Sir John de Arden before fpccific^, of all her interej t9 
the manor of Fedimoic.'* MalO£<e« 
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His peace with Rome ? What is that peace to me ? 
I, by the honour of my marriage-bed. 
After yonng Arthur, claim this land for mine; 
And, now it is half-conquer'd, raufl I back, 
Becaufe thatjohnhath made his peace with Rome? 
Am I Rome's flave ? What penri^ hath Rome 

borne, 
^What men provided, what munitiori fent, 
To underprop this aftion ? is'tnot I, 
That undergo this charge ? who elfe but I, 
And fuch as to my claim are liable, 
Sweat in this bufinefs, and maintain this war ? 
Have i not heard thefe iflanders fliput out, 
Vive U roy ! as I have bank'd their towns ?^ 
Have I not here the beft cards for the game. 
To win this eafy match play'd for a crown ? 
And fhall I now give o'er the yielded fet? 
No, on my foul,"* it never fhall be faid. 

Pand. You look but on the outfide of this work. 
Lew. OutGde or inGde, I will not return • 

Till my attempt fo miich be glorified 
As to my ample hope was promifed 

9 as J have bank*d their towns?] Banked their towns mzj 

xhean, thrown up entrenchments before them. 

The old play of K, J^An, however, leaves this interpretation 
extremely difputable. It appears from thence that thefe falutations 
■were given to the Dauphin as he failed along the banks of the river. 
I'his, X fuppofe, Shakfpeare calls bankinir the towns. 

** from the hollow holes of Thamefis 

** Echo apace replied, Vive le roi / 
** From thence along the wanton rolling glade, 
»* To Troynovant, your fair metropolis.** 
We ftill fay to ioajl and to Jlank$ and to bank ha^ no lefs of pro- 
priety, though it it not reconciled to us by modern ufage. 

Steevbns. 
* No^ on my foul^] In the old copy, nOy injuriou% to thtf sae^- 
fore, is repeated. St£IV£N». 

G g 4 
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Before I drew this gallant head of war.* 
And cuird thefe dry fpirits from the worlds 
To outlook ^ conquett, and to win tenown 
Even in the jaws of danger and of death. — 

[ Trumpet founds^ 
What lufty trumpet thus doth furamon us ? 

Enter the Baflard, attended. 

Bast. According to the fair play of the world. 

Let me have audience; I am fentto fpeak: 

My holy lord of Milan, from the king 
1 come, to learn how you have dealt for him ; 
And, as ^ou anfwer, 1 do know the fcope 
And warrant limited nnto my tongue. 

Pand. The Dauphin is too wilful-oppofite. 
And will not temporize with my entreaties ; 
He flatly fays, hell not lay ^O'^vn his arms. 

Bast. By all the blood that evet fury breath'd, 
The youth fays well : — Now hearour Englifh king ; 
For thus his royalty doth fpeak in me. 
He is prepared; and reafon too, "" he Ihould: 
This apifh and unmannerly approach, 
This harnefs'd mafque, axid unadviled revel, 
This unhairM faucinefs, and boyifli troops/ 

• drew this gallant head of war^] i. e. afTcmbled it^ dr«iv. 

it out into ihc field. So, in King Henry IV, P. I : . 

*^ And tiiat his friends by deputation could not 
** So foon. be drawn. " Stei yens. 
^ outlook — J i. e. fare dowu, bear down by a fliow of mag- 
nanimity. — In a. lorn;ici^ (cene of this play, we have l 

" outface the brow 

** Of bragging Ijoihot." Steevens. 

' and r^ajon too,] Old copy— /o. Corrcded by the editor 

ofi the fecond folio. , Ma lone. 

^ Zhif unhM 6 /aucine/s, and boijli troops^] The printed co- 
pies ^ — unheard i but unheard is an epithet of very little foifc. 
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The king dbth fmile at; and is well prepar'd 
To whip this dwarfifh war, thefe pigmy arms, 
From out the circle of his territories. 
That hand, which had the flrength, even at your 

doot, 
To cudgel you, and make you take the hatch ;^ 
To dive, like b/uckets, in concealed wells ; ^ 
To crouch, in litter of your liable planks ; 
To lie, like pawns, lock'd up in cheils and trunks j 



•r meaning here ; befides, let us obfcrve how it is coupled. Faul- 
conbridge is fuecring at the Dauphin's invafion, as an unadvifed 
entcrprize, favouring of youth and indifcr^tion ; the refult of 
childiHincfs, and unthinking faQmefs ; and be fcems altogether to 
dwell on this charadcr of it, by calling his preparation bojijh troops^ 
dwarjljh ufaTy pigmy arms, &c. which, according to myr emendation, 
fort very well with unhand, ii ew unbearded faucinefs. 

Theobald. 
Hair was formerly written hear. Hence the mifiake might ea&ly 
-happen. Faulco^bridge has already in this ad exclaimed, 
♦* Shall a bear die fs boy, 

'* A cockered filken wanton, brave our fields?" 
So, in the fifth ad of Macbeth^ Lenox tells Cathnefs ^that the 
Englifh army is near, in which he fayi, there arc 

** — '• — many unrough youths, that even now 
»« f»roteft their firft of manhood." 
Again, in King Henry V : 

** For who is he, whofe chtn is but enrich'd 

** With one appearing hair^ that will not follow 

*' Thefe cuU'd and choice-drawn cavaliers to France?" 

Malone. 

^ Uke tie hatch I'l To tale the hatch, is to leap the hatch. 

STo take a hedge or a ditch, is the hunter's phrafc. St££V£NS. 
So, in Maffinger's Fatal Dowry, i632 : 

^* I look about and neigh, take hedge and ditch, 
" Feed in my neighbour's pafturcs." Malone. 

• in concealed welUs ] I believe our author, with his ac- 

cuftomcd licence, ufed concra/«</ for concealing; wells that afforded 
concealment and protedion to thofe who took refuge there. 

Malone.. 
Concealed wells art wells in concealed or ob/cure .£tuation& ; viz*, 
jn places /aur^^ Jrom public notice,'* Steevens, 

G g 3 
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To hug with fwine ; to fefek fwect fafetv out 
In vaults and prilons ; and to thrill, and fhakc. 
Even at the crying of your nation's crow.' 
Thinkhig his voice an armed Lnglifliman ;— 
Shall that viftorious hand be feebled here, 
That in your chambers gave you chaililement? 
No: Know, the gallant monarch is inarms; 
And like an eagle o'er his aiery towers,^ 
To foule annoyance that comes near his neft. — ;• 
And you degenerate, you in grate revolts, 
You bloody Neroes, ripping up the wonfib 
Of your dear mother England, blufli for ihame: 
For your own ladies, and pale-vifagM maids, 
Like Amazons, come tripping after drums ; 
Their thimbles into armed gauntlets change. 
Their neelds to lances,^ and their gentle hearts 
To fierce and bloody inclination. 

Lew. 1 here end thy hrave^ and turn thy face in 
peace ; 

' of vour naiion*s crow,] Mr. Pope, and fome d£ the fub- 

fcqucnt cdiiois, read — our pation's ciow ; not obfcrving, that the 
Baftard is fpeaking of John's atchievements in France^ He like* 
wife reads iu the next line---Ai'j voice ; but tftis voiee ; iht vote* cr 
€aw oj the French crow^ is fufficieiitly clear. Malqne. 

your -nation i crow^ ] i c. at the crowing of a cock j gsllus 

meaning both^a cock and a Freochman. DouCE. 

' like an eagle o'er his aiery towers^] An aiery is the neft of 

an eagle. So, in King Richard HI : • ^ 

*•• Our aiery buiidcth in the cedar's top,'* Steevens. 

9 Their ncclds U lances. ] So, in A Midfummer Nighd Drtatn: 
»* Have with our neelds created both one flower.*' 
Fairfax has the fame contradion of the \ff or d— .needle, 

Steevems. 

In the o4d copy the word is contraSedly written needVs^ but it 
was certainly intended to be pronounced neelds^ as it is frequentljr 
written in old Englifti books. Many diffyllables are ufed by 
Shakfpeare and other writers as monofyllables, as^ whether, fpi^i^t 
&c. though they generally appear at length in the original editions 
of tbcfe plays. Malons. 
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We gr^ant, thou canft ontfcold us: fare thcc well ; 
We hold our time too precious to be fpent 
With fuch a brabblen 

Pand# Give me leave to fpeak. 

Bast. No, I will fpeak. 

Lew. We will attend to neither ! — 

Strike up the drums ; and let the tongue of war 
Plead for our intereft, and our being here. 

Bast. Indeed, your drums, being beaten, will 
cry out ; 
And fo fhall you, being beaten: Do butftart 
An echo with the clamour of thy drum. 
And even at hand a drum is ready bracM, ) 

That fhall reverberate all as loud as thine ; 
Sound butanother, and another (hall, 
As loud as thine, rattle the welkin's ear, 
And mock the deep-mouth'd thunder: for at lian4 
{Not trufting to this halting legate here. 
Whom he hath us'd rather for fpqrt than need,) 
Is warlike John ; and in his forehead fits 
A barc-ribb'd deaths whpfe oSice is this day 
To feaft upon whole thoufands of the French. 

Lew. Strike up our drums, to find this danger 
out. 

Bast. And thou fhalt find it, Djiupbin, do not 
doubt. [ExeunU 
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SCENE III. 

The fame, A Field of Battle^ 
Alarums, l^nter King John and Hubert. 

K. John. How goes the day with us? O, tell mc, 

Hubert. 
Hub. Badly, I fear : How fares your raajfcfty ? 
K. John. This fever, that hath troubled me fa 
long, 
Lies heavy on me ; O, my heart is fick ! 

Enter a Meffcngcr. 

Mess. My lord, your valiant kinfman, Faulcon^j 
bridge, 
Defires your majefty to leave the field ; 
And fend hi^l word by me, which way you go. 

K. John. Tell hira, toward Swinftead, to the 
abbey there. 

Mess. Be of good comfort: for the great fupply. 
That was expefied by the Dauphin here. 
Are wrecked * three nights ago on Goodwin fands. 
This news was brought to Richard "but even now; 
The French fight coldly, and retire thcmfclves. 

K.John. Ah me! this tyrant fever burns me up, 

* for the great fupply, 

Arc virtck'd^ ] Supply i» here and la a fubfequent pafl*age ii^ 
(cene v ufcd as a noun of multitude. Malone. 

^ Richard — ] Sir Richard FauUonhridge; -^ 2nd yet th<i 

King a little before (Ad III. fc ii. ) calls him by his original name 
^f Fhilij^. ST£fiV£NS. 
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And will not let mc welcome this good news. — '-^ 
Set on toward Swinftead : to my litter ftraight ; 
Wfaknefs poffeffcth mi , and 1 am faint. [Exeunt. 



SCENE IV. 

The fame. Another part of the fame. 
J^nt(r Salisbury, Pembroke, Bigot, and Others. 

Sal. I did not think the king fo ftorM with 

friends. > 

PemBp Up once again ; put fpirit in the French; 
If they mifcarry, we mifcarry too. 

Sal. That mifbegotten devil , Faulconbridgc, 
|n fpite of fpitc , alone upholds the day. 

Pemb. They fay, king John, fore fick, hath left 
the field. 

Enter Melun wounded , and led by Soldiers. 

^el. Lead me to the revolts of England here. 
Sal. When wc were happy, we had other names. 
^ Pemb. It is the count Melun. 
Sal. Wounded to death, 

Mel. Fly, noble Englifb, you are bought and 

fold;^ ^ ' 

Unthread the rude eye of rebellion, ^ 

* —--^ hougii ani fold ^1 The fame proverbial phrafe , iatimating 
•treachery, is ufed in iC. Richard III. Ad V. fc. iii. in fC* Henrj VI. 
P. L Aa IV. fc. iv. a»(i in The Comedy oj Errors^ Aaill. fc. i. 

Steevens. 

• Unthread the rude eye oj rebellion , ] Though aU the copiet 
^«n€ur iq^ this reading, how poor is ^e metaphor of unihn0ding 
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And welcome home again difcarded faith. 
Seek out kingjohn, and fall before his feet j 
For^ if the French be lords of this loud day. 
He means ^. to recompenfe the pains you take, 
By cutting ofF.your heads: Thus hath he fworn. 
And 1 with him, and many more with me, 
Upon the altar at Saint Edraund's-Bury;- 
Even on that ahar,* where we fwore to you 
Dear amity and everlafting love. 

Sal. May this be poffible ! may this be true I 
Mel. Have I not hideous death within toy view. 
Retaining but a quantity of life ; 
Which bleeds away, even as a form of wax 
Refolveth from his figure 'gainft the firc?^ 



the eye of a needle ? Aqd befides , as there is no mention made qf^ 
a needle, how remote and obfcure i« the aliuiion without it? The 
text, as I have rcftorcd it, is eafy and natural ; and it is the mode 
of expreiEon, which our author is every where fond of, to tresd 
and untread^ the u^ajr, /aM, Jeps^ 8cc. Theob4LD. 

The metaphor is certainly harfh, but I do not think the paflagc 
corrupted. Johnson. 

Mr. Theobald xendi ^untread } but Shakfpeare in King Lear ufes 
the cxpreflioa, threading dark ejd nigkt ; and Goriolanus fays: 
^^Eyen when the navel of the date was touch'd^ 
»* They would not thread l\\t gates.'* 
This quotation in fupport of the old reading, has alfo been adduced 
by Mr. M. Mafpn. St£EVENS. 

Our author is not always ci^rcful that the epithet which he 
applies to a figurative term fhould aafwer on both 0des. Rude is 
applicable to rebellion , but not to e)e. He means in fad, — the eye 
ol' rude rebellion. Malone. 

* He means — ] The Frenchman , i. e. Lewis, means, &c. Sec 
Melun*s next fpecch ; »» If Lewis do win the day^^*' 

Malohe, 

f: ' even a a form of wax 

^ Refolveth, &:c.] This is faid in allufion to the images made by 
vitches. Holinlhed obfervej that it was alledged againft dame 
Eleanor Cobham and her confederates, ^^ that they had devifed 
«n image oj wax^ reprcfciitlng the king, which b/ ^their forceric 
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What in the world fliould make me now deceive, 

Since I rauft lofe the ufe of all deceit? 

Why fhould I then be falfe; fince it is true 

That I muft die here, and live hence by truth? 

I fay again, if Lewis do win the day. 

He is forfworn, if e'er thofe eyes of, yours 

Behold another day break, in the eaft: 

But even this night, — wbofe black contagious 

breath 
Already fraokcs about the burning creft 
Of the old, feeble, and day-wearied fun, — • 
Even this ill night, your breathing ihall expire ; 
Paying the fine of rated treachery,* 
Even with a treacherou^s fine of all your lives, ' 
If Lewis by your affiflance win^the day* , 

Commend me to one Hubert, with your king ; 
The love of him, — and this refpefl: befides, 
For that my grandfire was an Englifliinan/— 
Awakes my confcience to confefs all this, 
In lieu whereof, I pray you, bear me hence 
From forth the noife and rumour of the field ; 
Where I may think the remnant of my thoughts 
In peace, and part this body and my foul 
With contemplation arid devout defires^.. 

ty little and little conramed, intending thereby in conclufi<m tdf 
wafte and dcftroy the king's perfon/* 

Refdlve and dijfolve, had anciently the fame meaning. So, ia 
Hamlet : 

** O, that this too too folid flcfli xvould melt, 

** Thaw, and refolve itfelf iota a dew ! " Steevens. 

' rated treachery^] It were cafy to cha;ige rated to hated 

for an eafier meaning, but rated fwits better with jin/. The Pauphiii 
has rated your treachery, and fct upon it a Jim which your lives 
muft pay. Johnson. 

^ For that my grandfire was an EngUJhman,'\ This line i? taleo 
from the old play, printed in quarto, in 1591. Malone. 
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Sal. Wc do believe thee, — And bcflircw my 
. foul 
But I do love the favour and the form 
Of this moft fair occafion, by the which > 
We will untread the ileps of damned flight ; 
And, like a bated and retired flood, 
Leaving our ranknefs and irregular courfe,* 
Stoop low within thofe bounds we have o'erlook'd. 
And calmly run on in obedience. 
Even to our ocean, to our great king John. 
My arm fliall give thee help to bear thee hence^ 
For 1 do fee the cruel pangs of death 
Right in thine eye,^ — Away, my friends ! New 

flight ; . 
And happy newnefs/ that intends old right. 

[Exeunt , leading o^Melun. 



* Letvini^ our ranknefs and irugular cour/iy] Jtani, as applied to 
water, here iigaifies exuhermnt^ ready to overjlow : as applied to 
the adions of the fpeaker and his party, it fignifies tn^ritiia//. So, 
in our authotr*s Venus and Adonis : 

^^ Rain added to a river that is f«ai, 
«^ Perforce will force it overflow the bank.** MALONE. 
' Right in thine eje.'\ This is the old reading. Right figoifies 
immediate. It is oow obfolete. Some commentators would read^- 
pight , i. e. pitched as a tent is -, others, fight in thine eye* 

Stesvins. 

^ — — hnppy newnefs. Sec] Happy innovation, that purpofe^ 
the reftoration of the ancient rightful government. Johnson. 
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S C E N E V. 

The Jamc. The French Camp. 
Enter Lewis, and his Train. 

Lew. The fan of heaven^ methought, was loth 

to fet ; 
But ftay'd, and made the weftern welkin blufh, 
When the Englifii meafur'd ^ backward their own 

ground, 
In faint retire: O, bravely came we oflF, 
When with a volley of our needlefs (hot. 
After fuch bloody toil, we bid good night ; 
And wound our tatter'd ^ colours clearly up, 
Laft in the field, and almoft lords of it! — 

^ When the EngtiJJi meafur'd — ] Old copy— VFA^n Englifh mea-- 
furc, fcc. CorreScd by Mr, Pope; Malo^e. , 

? — ^^iatter'd — ] For iatttrd^ the folio reads, totteringp 

JOHNSONr 

It is remarkable through fuch old copies of our author as 1 have 
hitherto feen, that wherever the modern editors read latter'd^ the 
old editions give us totter'd in its room. Perhaps the prefect 
bcoad pronunciation, almoft particular to the Scots, was at that^ 
t\xn(L common to both nations. 

So, in 'Marlowe's K. Edward II, iSgS : 

«» Thi« tQitered enfign of my anceftors.'' 
Again : 

*' As doth this water from my UUerd robes." 
'Again, in The Downfall of Robert Earl oj Huntington^ 1601 : 
»* I will not bid my enfign-bearei wave 
" My totter" d colours in this worihlefs air." SteevenS. 
Tattering, which in the (pcMing of our autho^s time was /o/- 
ifHng, is ufed for tattered. The aSive aud paflive participles are\ 
.employed by him very indifcriminateljr. Malone. I 

1 read — tattet'd, an epithet which occurs again in King. Lear 
and Rimeo and Juliet. Of tattering (which would obvioully mean 
teaming to tatttrs] our auth.ox's wocks alfoid no parallel. St££V£NS. 
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EnUr a Mcffcnger. 

Mess. Where i^ my prince, the Dauphin? 

Lew. Here: — What news? 

Mes^s. The count Melnn is flain ; the tnglilh 
lords, 
By his perfuafion, are again fallen ofF: 
And your fupply, which you have wifli'd fo long. 
Arc caft away, and funk, on Goodwin fands. 

Lew. Ah, foul flirewd news?— Bcfbrew thy very 
heart ! 
I did not think to be fo fad to-night. 
As this hath made me. — Who was he, that faid, 
King John did fly, an hour or two before 
The ftumblmg night did part our weary powers? 

Mess. Whoever fpoke it, it is true, my lord. 

Lew. Well; keep good quarter/ and good care 
to-night : 
The day fliall not be up fo foon as I, 
To try the fair adventure of to-morrow. [ExcunU 

SCENE VL 

An open place in the neighbourhood <?/ Swinftcad-" 
Abbey. 

Enter the Baftard, and Hubert, meeting. 

Hub. Who's there? fpeak, ho! fpeak quickly; 

or I fhoot. 
Bast. A friend: — What art thou? . 



7 keep good quarter,] i. c. keep in your allotted polls or 

fiadons. So, in timon of Athens: 

it not a man 

<* Shall paf» his pmter.**' STfiKYEMS; 
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Hub. - Of the part of England. 

Bas't. Whiiher dofi thou go ? 

Hub. What's that to thee? Why may noti demand 
Of thint affairs, as well as thou of mine ? 

Bast. Hubert, I think. 

Hub. Thou haft a perfe£l thought : ' 

I will, upon all hazards, well believe 
,Thou art my frietid, that know'ft my tongue fo Well : 
Who art thou ? , 

Bast. Who thou wilt: an if thoupleafc,- 

Thou may'ft befriend me fo much, as to think 
1 come one way of the Plantagenets. 

Hub. Unkind remembrance ! thou, and eyelcfs 
night,^ 



• — — pcrfcft ikougki:] i. <. a well-informed one. So, i?^ 
Cymbeline: ' 

•» 1 am perJeQ; 

** That the Paninonians," Sec. Steevens. 

• Mou, and eyelefs night^\ The old copy tcads-^^nrf/^/J. 

Steevens.. 
"tVc fhould read eyeltjs. So, Pindar calls the moon, tke eye of 
tight, Warburton. 

This epithet I find in Jafvis Markham's EngJifli Arcadia^ i6of : 
" O eyelefs night, the portraiture of death ! " 
Again in Gowcr De ConfeJ/ione Atnantis, Lib. V. fol. 1O2. b : 
*' The daic made ende, and lojie his fight, 
'»* And comcn was the darke night, 
»' The whiche all the dales eie blent.** Steevens. 
The emendation was made by Mr. Theobald. With Pindar Our 
author had certainly no acquaintance; but, I believe, the corredion 
is right. Shakfpeare has, however, twice applied the epithet 
endlefs to night., in K. Richard J J : 

** Then thus Iturn me from my country's light, 
»* To dwell in lolemn (hades of endlefs n igbt.** 
Agikin: 

•* My oil-dry' d lamp — 

** Shall be extind with age and endlefs night." 
But in the latter of thefe pafiages a natural, and in the former, a 
kind of civil, death^ is alluded to. In the prefent paJQTage the epithet 
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Have done me fliame :- — Brave foldicr, pardon me. 
That any accent, breaking from thy tongue. 
Should 'fcape the true acquaintance of mine ear. 

Bast, Come, come; fans compliment, wharnews 
abroad ? 

Hub. Why, here walkl/in the black brow of night. 
To find you out. 
, Bast. Brief, then; and what's the news? 

Hub. O, my fweet fir, news fitting to the night. 
Black, fearful, comfortlefs, and horrible. 

Bast. Show me the very wound of this ill news ; 
I am no woman, I'll not fwoon at it. 

Hub. The king, I fear, is poifon'd by a monk:^ 
1 left him almoftfpeechlefs, and broke out 
To acquaint you with this evil ; that you might- 
The better arm you to the fudden time. 
Than if you had at leifure known of this.* 

endlefs is inadmiffiblc, becaufe, if undcrftooci literally, it is falfe. 
On the other hand eyelefs is peculiarly applic^ible. The emendation 
u alfo fupportcd by our author's Rape oj Lucrece: 
. *« Poar grooms are /^4//^/ night; kings, gloriotis day.*' 

Malonf. \ 

5 Tke iingy I fear^ is poifond hy a monk:'\ Not one of the 
hiftoriaos who vrrotc \v'ithin fixty ycacs after the death of King 
John, mentions this very improbable flory. The tale is, that a 
monk, to revenge himfelf on the king for a faying at which he 
took offence, poifon'd a cup of ale, and having brought it to 
his majefty, drank fomc of it himftlf to induce the king to taftc 
it, and faon afterwards expired. Thomas Wykcs is the firft who 
relates it in his Chronicle, as a repoit. According to the beft 
accounts ]ohn died at Newark, of a fever. MaloKe. 

" — - — thai you mig/it 

The better arm you to the fudden time. 

Than if you had at leifure known of this.} That you might be 
able to prepare inftaotly for the fudden revolution in affairs which 
the kings death will occalion, in a better manner than you could 
have done, if you bad not known of ii till the event had adualljr 
happened, and the kingdom was reduced to a Aate of compufure 
•anci q.uiet» Mai.on£. 
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Bast. How did he; take- it? whoididitafte to him ! 

Hub. a monk, I tell yoii; a refolved villain, 
Whofe bowels fuddcnlyburft out MtW king . : 
Yet fpea^ks, and, peradventute^ may rccovtt. 

Bast. Who didft thou leave to tend his majefly ? 

Hub. Why, know you *n6t ? the lords arc all 
come back^.j. , 
And brought prince Henry in their company;^ 
At whofe requeft the king hath pardon'd them, 
And they are all about hi$ m^jefty. . 

Bast. Withhold ■, thine indignation, mighty 
. heaven, . , 

And tempt us not to bear above our power! • 

I'll tell thee, Hubert, h%lf my power this night, 

Faffing thefe flats, are taken by the tide, 

Thefe Lincoln waQies have devoured them ; 

Myfelf, well-mounted, hardly have efcap'd. 

Away, before! conduft me to the king; 

I doubt, he will be dead, or ere I come. [ExcunL 

5 C E N E Vir. 

The Orchard (?/Swinftead- Abbey. 

Enter Princt Henry, SaIisbpry, and Bigot. 

P. Hen. It is too late; the life of all his blood 
Is touch'd corruptibly;* and his pure brain 

' Whj-i know you not t the lords^ &c. ] Perhaps we ought to poiot) 
^us: 

Why know you not, the lords are all come hack. 
And brought prince Henry in their (ompany f MaLone. 
4 1ft touch* d corruptibly;] i. e. corrupiively. Such was the 
phrafeology of Shakrpeare*s age. So, io his Rape oj Lucre ce : 

^* The Komansp laufibly did give confent — ." 
A* c. mih acclamauons. Here we ihould now Jay — plaufively, 

you 2a; ' h b 
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( Which fomc fuppofc the fouFs frail dwelling-^ 

houfc,) 
'Doth, 6y the idle comments that it makes, 
Foretell the ending of mortality. 

Enter Pembroke. 

Femb. His highnefs yet doth fpeak; and holds 
belief. 
That, being brought into the open air, 
It would allay the burning quality 
Of that fell poifon which affaileth him. 

P. Hen. Let him be brought into the orchard 
here—— ^ 
Doth he ftillrage? * [£x// Bigot. 

Femb. ' He is more patient 

Than when you left him; even now he fung. 

F. Hen. O vanity of ficknefs! fierce cxtremcSt 
In their continuance,^ will not feel themfelves. 
Death, having preyM upon the outward parts. 
Leaves them infenfible ; and his fiege is now 
Againft the mind,^ the which he pricks and woands 

* In their continuance^ ] [ fufped our author wrote — Jn ihj con^ 
tinuance^ Iti his Sonnets the two words arc frequently confounded. 
If the text be right, continuance means continuity. Bacon ufes tiie 
word in that femfe. Maloni. 

^'Leaves them infenfible ; and his ^ege is now 

Againjt the Mtxi, ] The old copy reads — inviJibU* STiiviNt^ 
As the word invijihle has no fcnfe in this paflage, ^I have 90 
douht but the tnodern editors are right in reading in^^n/^H/, which 
agrees with the two preceding lines: 
— — fierce ^xtrefHes^ 
In their continuance^ will not feel ihimjelves, 
JUath^ having preftl upon the outwazd parts^ 
Leaves them infcnfible : Ais Jiege is now 
Againjl the mind, kc. 
The laft lines are evidently itttended' as a paraphFafC) and con« 
irmaUoa of the two £ifi. M. Mason. 
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With many legions of ftrange fantafies ; 

Which, in theiic throng and prcfs to that h& hold, 



InmfihU IS liere u-Ted adverbially^ Dcatli, havifig glutted him* 
(elf with ih« ravage of the almoA wafiexl body, and kuowing that 
the difeafe with which he ha« alTailed it is aiertai, before its dif« 
folutioo, proceeds, from me-re fatiety, to attack the miad, leaving 
the body invijibbfi that is, in fuch a fecret manner that t4ie ey« 
cannot predfely mark his progrefs, or fee when his attack on the 
vital powers has ended, and tbatOD tbc mind begins { ox in other 
vords, at what {^articular moment reafoa ceafes to perform its 
fundion, and the underftanding, in cov/eqvence of, a -corfOiiin^ and 
mortal malady^ begins to be difturbed« Our poet in his Vcntu and 
JAonis calls Death, *» invijihle commander.'* 

Henry is here only purfuing the fame train of th<Hight ivhich we 
find in his £rft fpeech in the prefent fcene^ 

Our author has, in many other paflages in his plays >uCed ad- , 
jedives adverbially^ So, in All'4 well thai ends well: ^« Was it 
not meant damnable in us, ** &c. Again, in K. HenrfJV, pant I : 

«^ ten times more diJhomuraHe ragged than an old faced an<^ 

<icnt."'See Vol. IX.^p.' i3^,n. 9. and JC. Henry IV. Aa IV. fc. u* 
Mr. Rowe reads — her iiege — , an error derived from the cor« 
Tuption of the fecood folio. I fufped, that ihis ^ange miflake 
vas Mr.' Gray's authority for making Death a female } in which, 
I believe, he has neither been preceded or followed by any j^oei : 
*♦ The painful family of Deatk^ 
«« More hideous than their queenJ^ 
The vld copy, in the pafla^e before trs, reads — Agaio'ft the wndi 
an evident error of the prefs, which was correded by Mr. Pope» 
and wbicb I Ihould fcarcely have mentioned, but that it jufiifiet 
am emendation made in Mea/ur^ for Mei^ure^ [ Vol. VI. p. 73, 
n. 9. } where by a fimilar miftake the word Jlamu spears an the 
old copy inftead of Jlamet. Malon£. 

Mr. Malone reads i * . ^ 

DtaU having preyed vppn the iUiward parU^ 

Leaves them invifible^ ifc. 
As often at I am induced to differ from the opini^oirs of a gentle* 
man whofe laborious -diligence in the caufe of Shakfpeare is with- 
out example* I fubjed myfelf to the mod unwelcome part of 
editorial duty* Succefs, however, is not in every iattaace propor^ 
tionable to zeal and effort; and he who (brinks from controverfy, 
ihould aUo have avoided the ve/Hb^lum ip/um^ primafquc faucet of the 
fchooi of Shakfpeare. 

- Sir Thomas Hanmer gives us — infenjibit^ which affords a meaa<- 
ia^ fufficicnily coqunodi^ai* fiut as ihvifibU and in/enable axe net 
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Confound themfelvcs/ "JTis ftrangc, that death 
Ihould fing.-: 



words of cxaded confonsincc, the legitimacy of this tmen^atioa 
has becd difputed. it yet remains in the text, for the fake of thofe 
who difcover no light through 'the ancient reading. 

Perhaps ( I fpeak without confidence] bur author wrote — invinci" 
lUy which, in found, fo nckrly refembles inv/yt^/;, that an, in- 
attentive compofitor might hare fubftituted the one for the other. 

All our, modern editors (Mr. - Malonc exteptedj agree that' 

invincibU in King Henry IV, P4 H. Aft HI. fd. ii. was a mifprint 
for invifiblts and {o(viee vcr/a) inifiJibU may here have ufurpcd 
the place of invinciHe. > ; . 

If my fuppofitkon be admitted, the Prince rauft defign to fay, 
that Death had battered th« royal outworks, but, feeing they were 
invincible^ quitted them, and direded his force againft the mind. 
In the prefent inBance, the Kin^ of Terrors iV dcfcribed as a be* 
fieger, who, failing in his attempt to Horm the bulwark, proceeded, 
to undermine the citadel. Why elfe did he change his mode and 
objed of attack? — — The Spaniih ordnance fufficieritly preyed on 
the ramparts of Gibraltar, but dill left them impregnable, — The 
fame metaphor, though not continued fo far, DccuH again in Timor^ 
of Athens: * • - 

»'— Nature,/' ' ' ' "■-' ' 

" To' whom all fore^ lay ^^^tf." " 
Again, in All's well that- ends well: ' ' 

*^ and yet my heart ' 

** Will not confefs he owes the malady " 
** That docs my life befiege.'"' * • ' 

Mr. Malone, however, gives a different turn 10 the paffage be- 
fore us; and leaving the word ^^^^ out of his account, appears to- 
TCprefcnt Death as a gourmand, who had faiiatcd himfelf with the 
Krtu^'s- body, and took his intelleduaV part by way of change' o£ 
provilion. 

Neither can a complete acquicfcencc in the fame gentleman's 
examples of adjc£livcs ufcd adverbially^ be well expcQcd ; as they 
chiefly occur in light and familiar dialogue, or where the regular. 
fiUl- grown adverb was unfavourable to rhyme or metre. Nor indeed 
a»c tlicfc docked adverbs (which perform their 6ffice, like the 
witch's rat; «' without* a tail,"J difcoverablc' in any folemn narra- 
tive like that before us. A portion of them alto might be no 
other than typographical imperfcSions; for this part of fpecch, 
(hoiaofits terpiination, will neccffarily take the form of an ad- 

jcdive. 1 may fubjoin, that in the beginning of the prefent 

icene, the adjtdive corruptibU is act oJIfcicd as % locum ienem ioit 
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I am the cygnet' to this pale faint fwin, 
Who chants a doleful hyran to his own death; 



tlic adverb coTrvptilly, though tbcy were "alike adapted to our 
author's mcafure. 

It mud, notwithftanding, be allowed that adjeSivcs employed 
adverbially tire fomctimes^ met with in the language of Shakfpcarc. 
Yet, furily, we ought not (as Volonius fays) to *'craek the wind 
of the poor phrafc, " by fuppofing its exiftcnce whett it muft opc- 
late equivocally, and provoke a fmile, as on the prcfent occa- 
fion. ' 

That Death, therefore, ** left the outward parts of the King 
invi/ible,^' could not, in my juqlgnicnt, have been an expreffion 
hazarded by our poet in his niofl carclefs moment of compoGtion. 
It conveys an idea too like the helmet of Orcns, in the fifth Iliad,* 
Gadfhill's *» receipt of fern-feed," Colonel FcigowcU's? moros 
tnu/phonon, or the confequcnccs of being bit by a Sfps^ as was a 
Roman foldicr, of whom fays our excellent tranflator of Lucan, 

^ *•- none was left, no ieaft remains were fccn, 

** No marks to (how that once a man had been."t' 
Befides, if the outward part (i, e. the body] of the expiring mo- 
narch was, in plain, familiar, and uOqualified terms, pronounced 
to be invijible^ how could thofe who pretended to have ]\x^Jeen it, 
cxpcd to be beHeved? arid would not an audience, uninitiated in 
the myftcry of adverbial adjeflives, on heanog fuch an account of 
the royal carcafe, have exclaimed, like the Governot of Tilbury 
lort in the Critic: 

** ^thou tand noifet it, ; 

** Becaufe' lis not in ftght," 

Sut I ou};ht not to difraifs the prefent fubjeft, without a few 
words in defence of Mr. Gray, who had authority fomewhat more 
dccifive than that of the perfcculed fecond folio of Shakfpearc, for 
reprefcnting Death as a yVoman. The writer of the Ode on a dijlant 
Trojpefl oj Eton Colhge^ was fufficienily intimate with Lucretius, 
Horace, Ovid, Phaedrus, Stalius, P^tronius, Seneca the dramatift. 
Sec. to know that they all concurred in exhibiting Alorj as a God' 
ieji. Mr. Spencc in his Voijmelii^ p. 261, (I refer to a book of 
cafy accefs,) has produced abundant cxaA\plcs in proof of my 
aifenion, and others may he readily fupplicd. One comprehcnfivc 
iiiftance, indeed, will anfwer my present purpofe. Siaiius, in hi* 
•' / . 

-' Ayy' "AVcTo? nvviwv, MH MIN lAOI %>;/xo^ "Apwf. 

•f Rowc; Book IX. 1. 1334. 

H h 3 
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i 

And, from the arganpipe of frailty, fings 
Hi&foul and body to their lafting reft« 



eighth Thebaidy defcnbing a troop of ghaftly females who fur* 
rounded the throne o£ Fluto, has the foUowing Hoes : 

Stant Furia circum, variae^it^ ex ordine Mortes, 

S(tvaqut multifonas exttat Pana catenas^ 
From this group of perfonifi cation, &c. it is ev^ident, that not 
merely Dttth, as the fource or principle of mortaUty, but each 
particular kind of Death was reprefented under a feminine ihape. 
For want, therefore,, of a correfponding mafculine term, Dobfon, 
in his Latin verfion of .the fecond Paradift LoJ^ was obJigcd to 
render the terrific eSispring of Satan, by the name of Hades; a 
lucklefs ncceifity, becaufe Hades^ in the 964th line of the fame 
book, exhibits a charader completely difcriminated from that of 
Death, 

Were 1 inclined to be fportive, (a difpofltion which commenta- 
tors (bould ftudioufly reprefs,) might I not maintain on the ftrength 
of the foregoing circumftances, that the editor of the folio,i639 
(far from being an ignorant blunderer,) was well intruded in the 
niceties of Roman mythology? and might not 'my ingenious 
fellow -labourer, on the fcore of his meditated triumph over Mr. 
Gray, be faluted with fuch a remark as reached the ear of 
Cadmus ? 

^Quid^ Agentre nate^ peremptnm 

SerpentemJpeQai^ ^ tu JpeSahere ferpeni, 
Fa(hionable as it is to cavil at the produ&ions of our Cambridge 
Poet, it has not yet been difcovered that throughout the fields of 
claffic literature, even in a finglc inftance, he had miftook his 
wav. Steevens. 

7 Withc^ many legions efjlrang hntz&a; 

Which ^ in (heir throng and prefs to that laj hold^ 
Confound themfelves. ] So, in our author's Rape oj Lucrects 
*^ Much, like a prefs of people at a door, 
«* throng his inventions, which (hall go before/* 
Again, in King Henry VJIJ: 

** ^ which forc'd fuch way, 

«* That many maz*d conjiderings did throng, 
♦' And prefs in, with this caution.** Maloni* 

^^ — rn their throng «Ri prefs to that laft hold, ] , In their tumult 
and hurry of reforting to the laft tenable part. Johnson. 

* I an the cygnet — J- Old copy— 5jim#/, Correded by Mr* 
Pope. Maloni. 
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Sal. Be of gpod comfoTt, prince ; fpr you are 
born 
To fet a form upon that indigeft 
Whict he hath left fo ihapelefs and fo radc.^ 

Re-enter Bigot and Attendants^ who bring in King 
John in a Chair^ 

K; John. Ay, marry, now my foul hath elbow- 
room ; 
It would not out at windows, npr at doors. 
There is fo hot a fummer in my bofom, 
That all my bowels crumble up to duft : 
I am a fcribbled form, drawn with a pen 
Upon a parchment} and againft this fire 
Do I fhrink up. 

P. Hen, How fares your majefly; 

K.John, PoifonM,-^ill-fare;''— dead, forfox)k, 
caftofF: 
^ And none of you will bid the winter come, 

• ■" you are born 

Tofet mjortn up9n thatch digeji 

yVkich he hath left J$ Jhapeie/s af^d Jo f^de,] A defcrjption of 
the Chaos almoft in the very words of Ovid: 

' *« Queiii dixere Chaos, rudis indigeftaque moles/* Met. %, 

Whallet. 

^» which Chaos hight, a huge rude heap, — : 
** No fuane as yet with lightfome beamct the Jhaptlefs world 
did view.'* Qolding's Tranflation, iSS;. 

/ Malone. 

• FoiJofCd—^xU'izrt \ ] Mr, Malone fuppofes fare to be here ufed 
as a difTyllable, like /r^ hour^ 8cc. But as this word has not cqn* 
xurring vowels ia it,- like hour, fair, nor was ever difTyllabically 
fpcU (lil^e fi>r) her ; I hjid rather fuppofe the prefent l^ne iroper- 
£e&, than cotnplete it by fuch unpTccediented xneaps. Steevenv 

^ This fc^ne has been imiuted by Beaumont and Fletcher in tkt 
Wife /or a Monih, AGi |V. Steevins. 

H h 4 
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To thruft his icy fingers in my maw; ® 
Nor let my kingdom's rivers take their courfe 
Through my burnM bofom ; nor entreat the north 
To make his bleak winds kils my parched lips. 
And comfort me with cold : — 1 do not afk you much,* 
I beg cV>ld comfort ; and you are fo ftrait,^ 
And fo ingrateful, y9U deny me that. 

P. Hen. O that there were fome virtue in my tears, 
That might relieve you ; 

K. John. The fait in them is hot.— . 

* To ihruft kis \cy Jin gets in my maw;] Decker, in The GuVs 

Hornbook, 1609, has the fame thought; u the morniug waxing 

cold, tkruji his frnjty hnc^s into thy bofome/* 

Aeain, in a pamphlet eBtitled, fit ^eal Froji^ Cold JDoings^ h'c* 
in London^ 1608: u The >cold hand of winter is thruft into our 
iofoms. " Steevfns. . ' . { 

The correfponding paflag'e in the old play rnns thus: 
(I Philip, forae drink. O, for tlie frozen Alps 
ic To tumble on, and cool this inward heat, 
** That ragcth as a furnace fcvcn-fold hoi '* 
There is fo ilroiig a refemblance« not only in the tliought, but in 
the cxpreflion, between the palTage before us and the foUowinjj 
lines in two of Marlowe*s plays, that we may fairly fuppofe thcitf 
to have been in our author's thoughts: • ' 

'' O, I am dull, and the cold haiid of fleep ' 
ic Haik ikrufi kis icy fingers in my hreaji, ^ 

^*' And made a froft within me." Luji's Dominion* 
Again : 

*' O, poor Zabina, O roy queen, my queen, 
** Fetch JDc fome' water for my burning breaji^ 
*» lo coo/and comfort mt with longer date/' 

Tmmburlainey iSgi. 

Lujl's Dominion, like many of the. plays of that time, remained 

unpublifbed for a great number of years, and was firft printed ii^ 

t657,' by Francis Kirkman, a bookfeller. It muil however have 

been written before iSgS, in which year Marlowe died. 

Malone. 

• / do not ajk you muck, ] We fliould read, for the fake of 

metre, with Sir T. Hanmer, — / q/i not much, SfebvenS. 

* Jo ftrait, ] i. e. narrow, avaricious ; an unufiial fenfc of 

the Worti. Steevens. < 
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Within me is all ell; and there the poifon 
Is, as a fiend, coiifin'd to tyrannize 
On unrepricvable condemned blood. 

Enter the Baftard, 

Bast. O, I am fcalded with my violent motion, 
And fpleen of fpeed to fee your majefty. 

K. John. O coufin, thou art come to fet mine' 
eye ; / 
The tackle of my heart is crack'd and burn'd; 
Arid all theflirouds,^ wherewith my life (houldfail, 
Are turned to one thread, one little hair: 
My heart hath one poor firing to flay it by, 
Which holds but till thy news be uttered ; ^ 
And then all this thou.feefl, is but a clod, 
And module of confounded royalty.^ 

Bast. The Dauphin is preparing hitherward; , 
Where, heaven he knows, how we fhall anfwet 

him : . 
For, in a night, the befl part of ray power, 

^ And all the flirouds, J Shakfpearc here ufc» the wordj7/rourfj in 
Its true fctrfc. Thtjhrouds are the great ropes, which come from 
each fide of the mad. la modern poetry the word frequeotly 
fignifies the fails of a (hip. Malone. 

This latter ufage of the vioxd^-JIirouds, has hitherto efcaped my 
notice : Steevens. 

* And moduU of confounded royalty, ] Module an,d models it ha| 
been already obfcrvcd, were in our. author's time only different 
modes of fpcllingthc fame word. Model fignificd not ap archetype 
after which fomething was to be formed, but the thing formed 
after an archetype.; and hence it is ufed by Sbakfpeare and hi^ 
contemporaries for a reprejenlation. So, in The London Prodigal^ 
*6o5 : 

** Dear copy of my huftjatid! O let me kifs thee! 

I Kijfing a piffitre^ 
*' Ho\v like him is this model ?'* 
Sec Vol. IX. p. 141, n. 5. Malone. 
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As I upon advantage didrcmovc» 

Were in tbc waChcs, all unwarily. 

Devoured by the unexpeftcd jBopd.* [ The King dieu 

Sal. You breathe Uiefe dead news in as dead an 
ear.— ^ , 

My liege ! my lord! — But now a king, — now thus. 

P. Hen. Even fo muft I run on, and even fo flop. 
What furety of the world, what hope, what flay, 
When this was now a king, and now is clay ! 

Bast. Art thou gone fo ? I do but flay behind, 
To do the office for thee of revenge; 
And then my foul (hall wait on thee to heaven. 

As it on earth hath been thy fervant ftill. 

Now, now, you ftars, that move in your right 

fpheres, 
Where be your powers? Show now your mended 

faiths ; 
And inftantly return with me again, 
To pufh deftruftion, and perpetual Ihame, 
Out of the weak door of our fainting land : 
Straight let us feek, or ftraight we (hall be fought; 
The Dauphin rages at our very heels. 

Sal. It feems, you know not then fo much as we: 
The cardinal Pandulph is within at reft, 
Who half an hour fince came from 'the Dauphin; 
And brings from him fuch offers of our peace 
As we with honour and refpcft may take, 
With purpofe prefcntly to leave this war. 

Bast. He will the rather do it, when he fees 
Ourfelves well finewcd to our defence. 

• Wert in ike wq/hes, ullunw^rilj^ &c. ] This untoward ac- 
cident really happened to King John himfelf. As he pafled from 
Lynn to Lincohifliire, be loft by an inundation »U bit' treafure, 
carriages, baggage, and jegali^. Malon^. 
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Sal. Nay^ it is in a manner done alteSdyj 
For many carriages he hath defpatch'd 
To the fcafide^ and put his caufc and quarrel 
To the difpixfing of the cardinal : 
With whom yourfelf, myfelf, and other lords» 
If you think meet, this afternoon will poft 
To confuramate this hufinefs happily. 

Bast. Letitbe fo:— Andyou, my noble jprince, 
With Qther princes that may b'eft be fpar'd, 
Shall wait upon your father*s funeral. 

P, Hen, At Worceftcrmufthis body be interred; 
For fo he wiird it. 

Bast. Thither fhall it then. 

And happily may your fweet felf put on 
The lineal ftate end glory of the land ! , 

To whom, with all fubmiflion, on my knee, 
I do bequeath my faithful fervices 
And true fubjedion everlaftingly. 

Sal. And the like tender of our love we make. 
To reft without a fpot for evermore. 

P. Hen. I have a kind foul, that would givey ou'^ 
thanks, 
And knows not how to do it, but with tears. 

Bast. O, Let us pay the time but needful woe,' 
Since it hath been beforehand with our griefs — 

' ihat would giw you—.- ] Tou, which is not in the old copy, 

was added for the fake of the metre, by Mr, Rowe. Malone. 

* let us pay iht time but needful woe^ 

Since it hath been beforehand with 9ur griefs, ] ' Let us now 
indulge in forrow, fince there is abondaot cavfe for it. England 
has been long in a fcene of confafioo, and its calamities h^ve 
anticipated our tears. By thof^ which we now ihed, we only /ay 
her what is her due. Malone, 

1 believe the plain meaning of the paifage is this :>-;As previOufly 
wc have found fufficient caufe for lamentation, let u^ not w^fte the 
prcfent time in fupcrfluous forrow. Stesvens. 
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This England never did, (nor never (hall,) 
Lie at the proud foot of a conqueror, 
But when it firft did help to wound itfelf. 
Now thefe her princes are come home again, 
Come the three corners of the world in arms, 
And we fhall fliock them : Nought fliall make n$ 

. rue. 
If England to itfelf do reft but true.^ [Exeunl. 

9 // England to itfelf do reft hut trui.] This fcntiment fecms bor* 

rowed from the cOncluQon of the old plaf : 

*' If England's peers and people join in one, 

*' Nor pope, nor France, nor Spain, can do them wrong." 

Again, in K. Henry VJ, Part III : 

*' of iifclf 

*» England is fafc, if true within itfelf,"* Stievens. 
Shakfpeare*s con^lufion feems rather to have been borrowed 

from thefe two lines of the old play: 

** Let England live but true within itfelf^ 

" And all the world can never wrong her ftate." 

MALONf. 

** Brother, brother, we may be both in the wrong ;" this fcn- 
timent might originate from A Di/courfe cf Rebellion^ drtvui 
forth Jor to warne the wanton Wiftes how to kepe their Heads on Ikeir 
Shoulders^ by T. Churchyard, i^2mo. iSyo: 

*'*' O Britaync bloud, matke this at my defire — 

*» If that you fticke together* as you ought 

«* This lyttlc yle may fet the world ai nought." 

Steevens. 
The tragedy of King John ^ though not written with the utmoft 
power of Shakrpture, is varied with a very plcaQng interchange 
of incidents and charadcrs. The lady's grief is very affcfling ; 
and the charader of the Baftard contains that mixture of greatnefs 
and levity which this author delighted to exhibit. Johnson. 



THE END OF THE ELEVENTH VOLUME. 
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